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We have here a new phenomenon in English theological liter- 
ature. Our age has witnessed the most specious form of phi- 
losophie error, which has ever threatened the Truth of God. 
Other times have had their systems of unbelief: but they have 
generally sprung from a base materialism, which swept away 
all faith in even the primal convictions of God, immortality, 
and moral obligation ; and, in scurrilous affront to every rev- 
erent feeling, scoffed at a religion that it had not the heart to 
appreciate. Such was the atheism of a Diderdt and D’Hol- 
bach in France, and such the deism of England. No country 
has produced more vulgar and foul-mouthed blasphemers. 
The former champions of Christianity, like Robert Hall in his 
famous Sermon on Modern Infidelity, wrote in a tone of lofty 
scorn against their assailants, and felt that, in fighting for 
Revelation, they defended the last bulwarks of social virtue. 
That sensual and selfish philosophy has past away. A false 
idealism is our danger now; and that danger is the greater, be- 
cause it is the counterfeit of the noblest wisdom. Tt does not 
jeer at Christianity ; but while it destroys its solid groundwork 
of supernatural fact, it claims to receive it in its most spiritual 
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meaning: it adores in Jesus the most perfect form of humanity, 
and in his truth the expression of the Universal Reason. It 
comes with the air of a lofty science: it wears the flattering 
beauty of poetry and sentiment, but in reality it leads to the 
same hollow conclusion as a past unbelief. 


Cosi all ’egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi, 
Di soavi licor gli orli del vaso, 
Sacchi amari, ingannato, intanto ei beve. 


We hesitate not to say, that the world has never seen a philos- 
ophy more subtle and seductive than that, which under the va- 
rious forms of ideal thought, now attacks the Christian Faith. 

But we have here a more startling phase. It has been the 
fashion, in England and at home, to laugh at the transcenden- 
tal rationalism of Germany as the abstraction of a Strauss or a 
Feuerbach, by no means endangering the mind of solid, prac- 
tical men. Even those, who like Mr. Parker, have sought to 
popularize the ideas of Germany, have discoursed too much in 
the phrase of foreign metaphysics. But, though the profound- 
er science of an Hegel may not reach the English understand- 
ing, the spirit and tone of rationalism are making rapid strides. 
Among the writers, who are its most striking expounders, is 
Francis Newman; indeed, there is none fitter to be the apostle 
of modern theism. His philosophy is the reproduction of Ger- 
man thought, yet without its metaphysical kath; cast in the 
type of the common sense Saxon mind. 

it would be a curious psychological study to compare those 
two brothers, who, out of the confusions of the Church, have 
passed, the one into Romanism, the other into unbelief. They 
present the two tendencies of the time, seemingly opposite, yet 
in reality born of the same spirit. The one finds rest in Roman 
infallibility ; the other in the infallibility of his own conscious- 
ness: yet each is the Rationalist at heart, who, with an utter 
scepticism in any living Catholic truth, rests at last on his own 
selft-willed idea. We may even detect in their style of thought, 
the same intellectual characteristics. The Romish brother has 
the more subtle strength of the scholastic: the Rationalist more 
of sentimental vagueness: but each has the same acuteness in 
finding doubts, each the same sophistical power of marshaling 
his weak arguments in hollow square. 

Sut our business here is with the Theist. Mr. Francis New- 
man has borrowed the ideas of his whole system from abroad ; 
yet he is so English in his mind that he ean clothe his a priori 
notions of consciousness and the moral intuition in language 
intelligible to a reader of Stewart or Mackintosh. He has, too, 
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another quality, that stamps his country and gives him pecu- 
liar power. German unbelief is cold and critical; it speaks to 
the stccum lumen: or else it is utterly mystical. But there is 
‘n him a hearty fervor that gives his error the odor of Chris- 
tianity. We know no book more singular in this regard than 
his on “the Soul.” It is a “ Saint’s Rest” in Deism. It seems 
the utterance of the deepest convictions of sin, the most ago- 
nizing desire for redemption, the long, sad processes of hope 
and fear; and at last the repose of one who has found perfect 
peace in the negation of a Revelation and a Redeemer. 

The result of such an infidelity is at once apparent. We 
cannot conceal the fact that not only in Germany, but here, it 
is destined to lead many into error; and those, not of the elder 
vulgar school, but of refined culture. Few are aware how 
large a proportion of the lettered and half educated, are, in 
our day of doubt, accepting this form of Theism. 

3ut there is yet another reason for its success, beyond the 
flattering spirit of its philosophy. It is the shallow view of 
the Christian Revelation, so prevalent among those who call 
themselves its defenders, which creates scepticism, and drives 
men to any system that wears the face of a spiritual truth. 
There has been, in the nobler ages of the Church, a profound 
Christian philosophy, which grasped the principles of Revela- 
tion. Such was Athanasius, who proclaimed the Incarnation 
as the central doctrine of Christianity; such was Augustine, 
who studied the nature of man, and showed the spiritual need 
of a Redemption. Such were the deep, large thinkers of En- 
gland in the Seventeenth Century ; and with them, that kin- 
dred mind of a later day, Butler, who laid the foundations of 
Revealed Truth, which none has undermined. 

But it has been the tendency of the last century, since the 
incoming of that philosophy which Locke naturalized in En- 
gland, to regard Christianity wholly on the side of its outward 
evidences. Paley is the chief of this tribe. Among them all, 
the Watsons and Lelands, a few like Soame Jenyns took up 
the inward evidences of Christianity ; but his book is a very 
desultory one. Indeed there is no more notable fact than this, 
that the ages most employed in writing “ Evidences-of Chris- 
tianity” have been those most wanting in spiritual thought and 
life. Great periods of religious doctrine, or of piety, are not 
those of doubt: but when the soul is gone, the dead body is 
dissected by a thousand anatomists. 

We call fixed attention to this fact in confirmation of the 
views we are yet to present. Our divines, since Paley, have 
almost wholly followed in his track. The whole direction of 
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hilosophic unbelief has changed; yet our champions go on, 
ike the old tacticians in the day of Napoleon, marshaling their 
heavy squadrons in the same order, while the conqueror is upon 
them. tt is the only received fashion to repeat the testimony 
of the Twelve Men, who passed through “ labors, dangers, and 
sufferings :” to heap up volumes on the Canon, and the Mira- 
cles, and here to end; forgetting the “spirit and truth” of 
Christianity. Hardly an English divine has understood, or 
rightly opposed Ideal Rationalism. Mr. Rogers, who entered 
the lists against Newman, has not met positively and boldly a 
single position of his antagonist. All that he undertook to do, 
was to show that, on the score of difficulties, Deism has noth- 
ing to boast of. His work was negative; and he did not fail 
to bring to his aid the force of biting sarcasm. Such is 
one of the causes of a false philosophy, in the absence of the 
true. We are fallen on shallow times and shaliow tongues. 
We reason of the great verities of a Divine Revelation, as we 
do of a fact in Natural History. We gather its remains, like 
the bones of some pletheosaur of the geological ages, and set it 
up in the cabinet as the genuine, original body of Christianity. 
Another and a deeper wisdom is needed to meet the unbelief 
of this age. We want a Christian Philosophy, which shall be 
able to grasp both the External Evidences, and the Inward 
Principles of Revelation; which shall put away none of the 
necessary arguments of Miracle and Prophecy, but show their 
harmony siall tetihipentonee with the Spiritual laws of Chris- 
tianity. It is, we conceive, one of the greatest, perhaps the 
greatest demand of Modern Theology. Our design is not, of 
course, in this brief article, to attempt such a complete view of 
Christian Evidences; but we have chosen these books of Mr. 
Newman that we may point out the leading falsehood of Mod- 
ern Theism, and the leading truth, which should be followed 
by the defenders of a Divine Religion. 
We do not, therefore, propose a full review of the works be- 
fore us. The “ Phases of Faith,” and “The Soul” are the chief 
ifts of Newman to the cause of Rationalistic Philosophy. The 
_ ao is an Autobiography of his change from Evangelical 
belief tothe denial of a Supernatural Religion. It is valuable 
not for its criticisms, often deplorably weak, but to give us an 
insight into the way whereby the shallow systems of the day 
produce areaction on an acute mind. The latter volume is an 
attempt to rear a Natural Theology on the basis of the Moral 
Consciousness, without a special evasion. 


We are not here concerned with the proper philosophical 
speculations of Mr. Newman. There are differences of mo- 
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ment among these ideal reasoners. One is a Pantheist, anoth- 
er like our philosopher, a firm believer in a Personal God. The 
distinction on which he insists most emphaticaliy as separating 
him from the German School, is his assertion of a faculty of 
moral faith above a more intellectual belief. We recognize in 
it no more than Kant’s idea of the practical reason, badly sta- 
ted. Kant does not make the moral faculty a separate power 
of perception, but a power which affirms our belief in the re- 
ality of those ideas which the pure reason has already grasped. 
Mr. Newman undervalues the pure logical intelligence: aa the 
result is vagueness of philosophic thought. Indeed, he has 
not the metaphysical genius of his German originals; he is 
only a bold, strong thinker. But it is as his views strike at 
the root of Christianity, that they will influence men; and 
only in this relation do we examine him. 

The main principle of his system is, that “no higher arbiter 
of truth is accessible to man than the mind of man.” “The 
soul is to things spiritual, what the conscience is to things mor- 
al; each is the seat of feeling, and thereby the organ of spe- 
cific information to us, respecting its own subject.” This prin- 
ciple, therefore, applied to supernatural Revelation, is the de- 
nial of all authority. ‘ Nor can Morals be made argumenta- 
tively to depend on facts of remote history, without disowning 
the universality of moral obligation.” “It may be true, that 
Moses was the meekest of men; but no proposition of moral 
philosophy ought to contain the name of Moses. Its proposi- 
tions are general; those of History are special.” “For the 
growth of the Moral faculties no one particular society is need- 
ed, nor any particular history.” “ Unless we have independent 
means of knowing that God knows the truth, and is 5 oe 
to tell it to us, his word might as well not have been spoken. 
Without this @ priori belief, a book-revelation is a’ useless imper- 
tinence: hence no book-revelation can authoritatively dictate 
laws of human virtue.” “Christianity has thus practically 
confessed, what is theoretically clear, that an authoritative ez- 
ternal revelation of moral spiritual truth is essentially impos- 
sible to man.” 

In accordance with his idea of such a moral, intuitive facul- 
ty, he traces the history of religion. It begins with the rude 
feeling of awe, and passes onward to the more intelligent ideas 
of order and design, that lead to a knowledge of a personal 
God. At this point then arises the sense of sin, and here 
commences the struggle of religion after the relationship of 
man to God as a Father. The religion of Christ is the par- 
tial effort of the soul to realize this union through a Mediator. 
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But the spiritual man at last throws off this low conception ; 
he learns his acceptance with God without any other medium 
save his own inward feeling ; and rests content with this pure 
revelation of the Divine Spirit, and the aspiration after immor- 
tality. 

We have given the resumé of Mr. Newman’s system of 
Theism. It is, in somewhat different form, the system of all 
Ideal Rationalism. All agree in this, that the Reason and Con- 
science of man are capable of all essential knowledge, without 
the aid of an historical and supernatural Revelation. 

To come then directly to the issue, we affirm that the primal 
falsehood in this, and all theories of Ideal Unbelief. lies in a 
false view of Christianity. It is assumed that the Revelation 
of God to man is not in its essential character a spiritual truth, 
which has a necessary relation to his mind and moral nature, 
but is a system of merely arbitrary dogmas, or a mere narrative 
of preternatural Miracles. Hence the reason and conscience 
of man are placed in an isolated position, as wholly independent 
on outward Revelation; and the next and necessary step is to 
affirm that any supernatural truth is needless. With such a priort 
conceptions of the character of Christianity, the philosopher com- 
mences its examination; and because his shallow method finds 
much contrary to his natural theory, he rejects the whole. Its 
truth is dogma; its miracles are fables. Mr. Newman has re- 
vealed in his own experience the common process. His mis- 
fortune was to have been educated in that school of so-called 
Evangelical doctrine, which is in fact little else than a mixture 
of diluted Calvinism and pietism, without any principles either 
in epery ! or scientific theology. He renounced its doc- 
trine, and had only the bare letter remaining. He was driven 
back at last into the theology of his gown Consciousness. His 
philosophy of*unbelief was the result of his outward view of 
Christianity. 

We wish distinctly to lay down this fact as of the last im- 
portance in our argument. We do not oppose modern Theism, 
because it is a philosophy, but because it is falsely so-called ; 
because its criticism of Christianity starts from a superficial 
view. If we study any science, we learn how to solve its 
phenomena by grasping its laws. The vast world of space, 
with its infinite host of suns, and planets, and satellites, is a 
chaos, until we have learned the principles of attraction; but 
in the light of such laws we read the harmony of all, from the 
march of an Earth to the falling of a pebble. A mysterious 
principle of organic life gives unity to the elements of the 
body, which is else but a mass of fragments gathered from 
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nature, and soon scattered in the grave. And if, then, we study 
the Revelation of God, we must grasp its laws. If we begin 
with its letter, we may not read; if we know its spirit, its words 
are “spirit and life. -’ Aceordingly as we have known, or 
passed by its central truths, we shall find a meaning in its 
whole historic body of Miracle and Prophecy, or make them 
absurd legend. <A right view of Reason and Revelation leads 
to their harmony. This is the ground of a Christian ey: 
Lactantius has well expressed it, *Ideo falsa religio est, quia 
non habet sapientiam ; ideo falsa sapientia, quia non habet re- 
ligionem. Ubi antem utraque conjuncta sunt, ibi esse verita- 
tem necesse est, ut si queratur, ipsa veritas quid sit, recte dici 
possit aut sapiens religio, aut religiosa sapientia.” (Instit. Epit. 
ad Pentad. § 41.) 

We shall begin this our view of Revelation with a statement 
of its principles. What then is Christianity? It is the revelation 
of a great Supernatural Fact, the Redemption of man in Jesus 
Christ. As such a fact, it has on one side, an inward and 
spiritual relation to the mind and moral nature of man. But 
on another side, it has its outward, historical form, in which it 
is embodied and developed. It exists in its moral and spiritual 
influences within the hearts of believers. It exists, again, in its 
books of recorded history. It exists in its systems of doctrine. 
It exists in the body of a present, living Christendom. As it is 
thus both soul and body, it must, then, have both its universal 
and outward testimony. 

Nothing seems to us more onesided and absurd than the con- 
flict which has raged so fiercely between those who maintain 
the external and the internal evidence of Revelation. Each 
errs in substituting the one for the other. The testimony of 
each is valid in its own proper sphere, and both are harmonious. 
“The Evidence of Christianity,” in the words of Butler, “is a 
long series of things, reaching from the beginning of the world 
to the present time, of great variety and compass, taking in 
both the direct and collateral proofs, and making up together 
one argument; the conviction arising from which kind of proof, 
may be compared with what they call the effect in architecture 
or other works of art; a result io a great number of things 
so and so disposed, and taken into one view. (Analogy. 
Part II, Chap. 7.) Miracle and Prophesy had their sublime 
ee as the Supernatural phenomena of a Supernatural 

listory. There must be also proof of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the books that narrate this history; and here 
we have the authoritative testimony of the Church. But while 
such outward evidence is of value for the history of Revelation, 
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it cannot take the place of, or be severed from the inward evi- 
dence. All the proofs that Jesus Christ wrought Miracles, 
while they attest His Spiritual Being and Power, do not in the 
least inform us of the intrinsic meaning of His truths. If, then, 
Christianity be indeed a revelation of Redemption, it must find 
in the character of that truth another al a corroborative 
evidence. 

We can escape this conclusion only in two ways. Either we 
must say, that the truths of Christianity are wholly beyond the 
sphere of human thought and feeling; that reason cannot only 
not understand, but cannot even intelligently receive them. In 
that case it is not a Revelation at all. Or we may aftirm that 
its truths are discoverable by reason, yet needed, as Paley says, 
“this splendid apparatus” of miracle to give them confirmation. 
In this case, we are in the power of the Rationalist, who very 

lausibly denies the need of such an outlay of Divine grandeur 
for so small a purpose. But if there be a spiritual and super- 
natural truth of Revelation, a most important, and to a philo- 
sophic mind, its chief evidence lies in the adaptation of such 
truth to our spiritual needs. 

Let none mistake this view. There is often a very errone- 
ous view of the nature of internal evidence. By it, is some- 
times meant the mere individual persuasion of this or that 
believer; or by it, again, is sometimes meant some particular 
branch of such evidence, as, ¢. g., the moral beauty of Christian 
yrecepts, or the moral power of the Religion in the world. 

Ve mean by it, the supernatural truth of Redemption, on 
which its whole system rests. Here is the harmonious view 
which accepts it as, at once, a spiritual principle for the mind 
and heart of man; and also an outward, supernatural, attested 
fact, in which that principle is embodied. 

But when we have thus laid down this first principle, we 
are prepared to meet, face to face, the assumption of modern 
Theism. Mr. Newman affirms, that the — faculty in man 
is the “arbiter of all truth,” and hence that no external Reve- 
lation can have any moral authority. But if Christianity be 
essentially a spiritual Revelation, it does address the moral 
nature, and its truths are authoritative. We allow that the 
reason and conscience of man are to judge of that Revelation, 
so far as its truths come within the domain of conscious know- 
ledge. In saying this, we speak with the utmost distinctness. 
We are not exalting reason above Revelation; we are not 
speaking of a selfisufficient reas’ m, but of a reason joined with 
devout affections, and enlightened by the Spirit of Truth. It 
is too often the folly of Christian divines in decrying a false 
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reason, to speak disparagingly of all rational power, and thus 
make Revelation unreasonable. But it is first of all untrue, 
and cuts away the foundation of Christianity. It puts out the 
eye, by which we see the light. If the mind could have no 
idea of God, it could not receive the truth of God in His Son 
Jesus Christ; if the conscience have no perception of moral 
sight, it could not recognize the perfect holiness of our Lord, or 
the obligation of duty to Him; if the soul have no thought or 
longing after Immortality, His Resurrection and gift of Eternal 
Life are robbed of their power. But it is one thing to affirm 
with the philosopher, that Reason and Conscience are, within 
certain limits, arbiters of truth; and quite another thing to say, 
that they reveal all truth, without a special gift from heaven. 

This is the fatal fallacy of Mr. Newman, that the moral con- 
sciousness, because it is the specific organ of moral truth, con- 
tains in itself all moral truth. It is the opposite error of the 
mere dogmatist. It leaves the eye but puts out the light. If 
we hold with the idealists of the school of Fichte, that the con- 
sciousness is all, and there is no reality save what it creates, 
we may hold such a principle. But if we believe that there 
are sources of knowledge beyond us, then if Revelation sup- 
ply such knowledge, it has authority. When then we say 
that Revelation is authoritative, we mean that it affirms facts 
that are true for every man, and have their spiritual meaning 
for every man. When we say that it is infallible Truth, we do 
not mean that it is not appreciable by, or is contradictory to, a 
right moral consciousness, any more than when we say the 
sun is the source of light, we mean that it is received apart 
from the organ of seeing. 

We arrive here, then, at the great chasm, which severs be- 
tween the Philosophy of Revelation, and of unbelief. What 
is that Spiritual Truth, which Christianity reveals? Theism 
asserts, that all the truths, needful for our moral wants, 
are contained in the sphere of Natural Knowledge. Christian 
wisdom asserts, that so far from this, Reason and Conscience 
themselves express a want which they cannot supply; and 
which cannot be supplied now but by a Supernatural Revelation. 
We propose to examine this ground of unbelief. We allow 
fully to Mr. Newman that there are truths within the knowl- 
edge of Consciousness. The only question is, as to their limit. 
It is by aright knowledge of what reason gives, that we learn 
what it cannot give. We vanquish the Theist with his own 
weapons. 

What is it, we ask then, which the consciousness of man can 
reach without Revelation? It can prove, from the ideas of the 
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mind, the truth of a Being, Who is Infinite in Wisdom, Pow- 
er, and Goodness; not only the substance of all phenomena, 
but the Personal Creator and Life of nature and the soul. We 
stay not here to ask how such a Personal Being is proved. A 
Pantheistic Philosophy denies it, and there are Christian think- 
ers, like Coleridge, who have denied any proof of it save in 
the Revelation of the Trinity. We believe that the instinct 
of man, in the acknowledgment of his own personality, affirms 
the personality of a Being beyond himself. But we need not 
discuss a point immaterial to our argument ; we grant it to The- 
ism. Consciousness, again, can prove the nature of the soul, as a 
rational, moral being, obligated to do right, and refuse wrong. 
It can know, and bear its own conscious witness to, the con- 
dition of man as a sinful being, and needing redemption. It 
van know the immortality of the soul, and the dependence of 
its future state on its moral character here. If, indeed it cannot 
know, and witness to these truths, what were a Revelation, but 
an arbitrary and unmeaning doctrine? What but the gift of 
a knowledge concerning God, and the soul, and duty, and des- 
tiny, without any bearing upon our spiritual want? ‘ Proinde 
sic statuimus, nihilo minus divina preecepta esse ea, que a 
sensu communi et nature judicio mutuata docti homines gentiles 
literis mandarunt, quam jure extant in ipsis saxeis Mosis 
tabulis.”—Meraneruon, Or. 

But, further, the history of Ancient Wisdom and Religion 
proves all this. Nothing is gained for Revelation by the ab- 
surd denial of it, too common among even Christian schol- 
ars; nay, it is better for us to acknowledge, with some of the 
old Fathers, that the Eternal Word taught all the truth of An- 
cient Philosophy. Every one of the principles, that we have 
admitted, may be found in the volumes of Plato, and many oth- 
er sages. We have no right to judge the nobler minds of Pa- 
ganism by the errors of an Epicurus; more than to confound the 
Christianity of Leighton with the ethics of Paley. Nay, we 
hesitate not to say, that there is more moral truth in any page of 
Tully’s Offices than in all that vaunted Christian treatise ; and 
we hold his morality as far above the modern divine, as the 
science of the stars is above that of the gastric juices. It is 
thus far that a Christian Philosophy must allow the power of 
human reason. We have no sympathy with those, who like 
Mr. Rogers in assailing Newman’s principle of Moral Intu- 
ition, would deny all unity and certainty in philosophic truth. 
It is to fight falsehood with falsehood. All the follies and dis- 
cords of reason do not disprove the existence of a rational faculty, 
and its power to attain a certain degree of assured knowledge. 
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3ut when we have reached this limit, we can go no further. 
The reason of man cannot reach beyond these ideas of God, of 
the soul, of sin, of the need of redemption. There yet re- 
mains the problem: How can this truth of Redemption, and 
especially, how can Redemption itself, be attained? What an- 
swer can the Consciousness of man give to this question? It is 
no trivial inquiry; it is no mere intellectual problem; it is the 
one profound, spiritual riddle which underlies all the specula- 
tions of Philosophy, all the practical aims of human virtue. 
But the Consciousness of man, by its very nature, cannot an- 
swer it. The knowledge which it has of God is of a Being, 
Who works by fixed, unchanging laws in the world of nature 
and of spirit. There is no provision for that evil, which is a 
transgression of the order of the universe. Nature speaks only 
of unbroken harmony: the soul of man feels that it is in dis- 
cord, and cannot draw thence any revelations of a Divine com- 
passion. The moral being again, while it recognizes a Person- 
al God, recognizes one Who is Holy; and the more it dwells 
on its own ideal relationship, the more it feels its distance 
from it. 

The result must be, always, when the problem is attempted, 
in one of two directions. On one side the mind embraces 
some theory, by which it gets rid of the moral fact itself. It 
loses itself in the ideas of Pantheism, which sees in God only a 
necessary law, in man ‘a passing phenomenon, and in sin a 
crude, imperfect transition to the Divine. Such was the phi- 
losophy of India, and of Greek Stoicism. Again, it supposes 
an original principle of Evil, in conflict with the Good. Such 
was the idea of Manichzism and Gnosticism. But, where the 
moral fact in the consciousness is acknowledged, it seeks some 
way of restoration. It endeavors to appease the offended ma- 
jesty of God, whatever may have been the origin of this meth- 
od, by sacrifice or personal suffering. Such was the principle 
of heathen worship, and of religious asceticism. Again, it 
strives by moral discipline to purify the soul, and make it one 
with God. Such was the best philosophy of Greece. 

These are the necessary directions of natural reason; and in 
this summary is written the whole history of ancient wisdom, 
as well as ancient religion. The #dea, which Mr. Newman 
brings forward, as the natural prompting of the human heart, 
that of the redeeming love of a Father, has been borrowed 
from Revelation. It is in vain that we search through philoso- 
phy to find it. And what then could the moral consciousness 
effect? We need only turn to the volume of the Past to learn. 
Philosophy became nothing more than an ideal speculation, 
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which mounted in a Plato to grand conceptions of God and the 
spiritual nature, but never touched the depths of the heart ; or it 
became a proud, self-complacent morality, which in the Stoic, 
froze the natural feeling, or in a Plotinus, passed into a con- 
templative asceticism. The very truths, which the Reason and 
Conscience grasped, without further light, were thus themselves 
lost. Ancient Religion, again, lapsed into polytheism, which 
severed into fragments the truth of a personal God. Indeed 
we look in vain, in the real record of human thought, in 
India or Greece, for that progressive knowledge, which Mr. 
Newman has spun out of his own theorizing brain. The mind 
of man passed indeed from Fetishism to the notion of a Per- 
sonal God ; it grasped the ideas of order, design, intelligence ; 
it grasped the yet further truth of a Divine Goodness; it felt 
the fact of its own moral condition, and the need of Redemp- 
tion. But it could not solve it. At best we may say, and we 
gladly say, in the fine phrase of one of our deepest Christian 
thinkers, that heathendom was an “ unconscious prophecy” of 
Christianity. That picture, which the genius of Plato has 
drawn in his Republic, of the race imprisoned in the cave, 
chained from childhood, who see only Foe. we and hear echoes 
from the wall, is the sad utterance of all ancient wisdom. “In 
the assertion of original sin,” says Coleridge, “ Greek mythol- 
ogy rose and set.” It is indeed the consolation of the Christ- 
ian philosopher, when he turns from the boastful unbelief of 
this day, which flings away Revelation, and dares to place 
a Plato by the side of the Son of God, to the volumes of their 
own wisdom, and reads there the humble confession of their 
aspiration after an unknown truth. 

3ut we cannot linger here. We turn to Modern Philosophy; 
and whether we read it in its earlier sages, or in the last results 
of Francis Newman, it isthesame. We are told that Christian- 
ity is a needless Revelation. And what, then, have we in its 
stead? What is the way in which he has solved the problem 
of Redemption? We have the same truth of a God in nature 
and the soul; but no Redeeming Father; the same Moral 
Law, but unattained, and unattainable; the same want, but 
no supply, save that of our own Consciousness. Nothing 
ean be more singularly contrasted, than the Christian ideas, 
which this perverted mind is perpetually uttering, and the 
cold results at last, of his unchristian reflection. A Leighton 
never drew a more lifelike portrait of a heart struggling under 
the sense of sin. ‘ He faces that bright and pure sun, which 
seems to scorch his eyes, and says: ‘Slay me, O God, if Thou 
wilt; I deserve it; I am miserable; but leave me not sinful 
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thus. Put me toshame: I am shameful. I cannot heal my- 
self.” O wonderful simplicity of Faith! he ¢s faithful and 
knows it not. He has trusted himself to the Judge of all the 
earth; he has abandoned all self-justification ; his heart is bro- 
ken, and is ready to welcome Mercy undeserved.” Is this 
the voice of an unbeliever in Jesus Christ? It is the remnant 
of an earlier Christian feeling. But in a moment the heart 
surrenders to his theory of error. The same chapter gives 
us his conclusions in regard to sin. “It is of great impor- 
tance to discover, that what is popularly called the “total 
depravity of human nature,” is more correctly the essential, 
eternal imperfection of every created existence.” Sin then, is 
not in its essence, the willful, moral transgression of man; it 
is the necessary imperfection of created beings. At once Mr. 
Newman has taken the position of Pantheism. 

From this first step the rest of his philosophic doctrine 
is very easy. If this be sin, then Redemption is not needed ; 
for no Mediator stands between the spirit of man and of his 
Father. ‘He has believed in God’s good will, and he is al- 
ready in perfect peace.” The idea of a mediator, is “ the 
struggle between the spiritual and unspiritual elements of 
human nature to retain or evade this close contest of the wor- 
shiper with Supreme purity.” In the same chapter is one of 
the most singular admissions. “I believe that the most living 
religion in Christendom, has generally been found among 
those who most emphatically deified Christ.” But the rea- 
son is yet stranger: “because nothing short of this can neu- 
tralize the noxious doctrine of mediation, and convert it into a 
mere name!” Such is the comfortable conclusion of our ration- 
alist. The moral convictions of the heart are a mere illusion. 
We need nothing to assure us of our pardon, our moral unity 
with God; we have nothing to do but believe that He is 
good. 

3ut we follow the spiritua! man of Mr. Newman. Sin is an 
imperfection : Redemption is simple moral sympathy with God: 
holiness, therefore, is the simple carrying forth of this spiritual 
feeling. ‘ The recorded life of Jesus is to us, in principle, only, 
what the life of Melancthon or Pascal may be.” “ We find 
that his vestments will not fit us: his shape cannot be ours.” 
“ As to the spirit of his conduct in contrast to the letter, no 
book can tell it to us, if our own hearts do not.” As the life of 
Christ is no model, so again the outward relations of Christianity 
have no authoritative meaning. Its Sacraments and Means of 
Grace are all idolatry. “ What then is the sum of the argu- 
ment? That our first want is the expansion of individual life. 
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We need more of Nature in the soul; a reverting to first prin- 
ciples, a development of primitive instincts.” “ We shall not 
aim to become little Christs, or little Pauls; we shall as freely 
disclaim it, as in literature the becoming little Homers. Such 
invitation does not tend to excellence, but to stupidity.” 

But we must sum up these discoveries in Theology and 
Christian Ethics, with the last triumph of philosophy, the Lope 
of the soul concerning Future Life. What has Mr. Newman 
given us, as his happy substitute for the Christian doctrine of a 
Resurrection? He has examined the problem in his ¢losing 
chapter, and this is his result. “No @ priori disproof is felt 
from the arguments of physiology: it remains a thing not 
manifestly refused by God. Still, unless some clear convic- 
tion is gained, the soul cannot have confidence; and while the 
intellect hesitates, the soul dares not to dogmatize. Confidence 
thus, there is none; and hopeful Aspiration is her highest 
state.” 

We close here the volume. We have not space for longer 
citations, but have only followed out the line of the argument. 
We sum up the result of modern Theism. A truth, known only 
in the moral consciousness ; a belief in sin as an essential im- 
perfection of nature ; a belief in God without any assurance of 
His redemption beyond the promptings of natural feeling; a 
contempt of all outward aids to holiness, and an cxaltation of 
self alone; an utter doubt in regard to any assured immortality ; 
this is the triumph of the highest and latest wisdom. This is 
the Theology of the Moral Nature, for which we are called to 
renounce the Truth of a Supernatural Christianity. It needs no 
further answer than we have given it. It is no more than 
the position of the philosopher in the day of Porphyry and 
Celsus. Mr. Newman has advanced not a single new argu- 
ment, not a single fresh discovery in regard to the problem of 
Revelation. It is indeed a retrograde trom the wisdom of the 
best heathen minds in regard to the truth of immortality. He 
has simply repeated the old Pagan doctrine, and given it the 
name ot Christian Theism. He has stolen the torch from the 
temple of God, and set it on the altar of unbelief. 

It is thus, at last, by the investigation of the reason and 
conscience of man, that we find, within certain defined limits, 
the spiritual basis of Revelation. Theism is its own best refu- 
tation. St. Paul spake the principle of the Christian truth 
when he said to the Athenians, “Whom, therefore, ye igno- 
rantly worship, Him declare I unto you.” The Moral Con- 
sciousness of man worships “ an unknown God ;” it demands a 
Revelation beyond itself, which shall answer its need—which 
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shall assure our restoration to the perfect state of a being made 
in the Divine image. Jesus Christ declares this truth. “In 
this darkness or light of nature, call it which you please,” 
Revelation affirms that God hs . sent His only b egotten Son 
to take upon Him our nature; by His union with us to give 
us the assurance of p vardon, of grace, and life eternal: and to 
implant in us that holiness which makes us one with God. 
Christianity is thus the only religion, the only philosophy which 
can satisfy the soul. As such a truth, it speaks to the univer 
sal consciousness, and must remain the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. 

In such a view, when we have grasped the central meaning 
of Revelation, we may, as from a broad table-land, survey the 
whole bearing of our subject. This inward spiritual evidence, 
as we have clearly stated at the outset, by no means shuts out 
the other arguments of Revelation, but on the contrary gives 
them their place and harmony. But this, in philosophical 
inquiry, is the center. If without such a principle we ap- 
proach it, we have lost its fundamental law. but now, to 
carry out yet more nobly the figure of Butler, we may stand 
in the very interior of the temple, and see at one view the pro- 
portions of the vast pile, from the roof and stately pillars to 
the towers and massive buttresses that strengthen it. It isa 
religion given for the redemption of a world; its structure is 
designed to embody and perpetuate it. Everything in its out- 
ward form has its due fitness. 

It is an Historic Revelation, nor can it be otherwise. The 
religion ot God is not an idea ot philosophy, the possession of 
the individual eonsciousness; it is a living fact, and in the 
grand procession of ages it was designed to march onward, to 
have its early periods, its childlike Judaism, it full grown 
Christianity, its Visible Chureh, its Faith and Order for the race. 

Sut that historic Revelation has authority also, because the 
spiritual truth of Redemption speaks in it and by it, to our own 
inward consciousness. “The Church is the pills ur and ground 
of the truth,” not merely because it was to be, or claims to be, 
such an authoritative witness in all ages, but also because it rests 
on, and holds fast, the Catholic Truth, which the universal mind 
and heart believes and obeys. Llistory is the noblest and the 
only form such truth could take. Nor, again, is the Super- 
natural and Miraculous character of Revelation, in such a view, 

contrary to reason, but harmonious with it. Its Miracles were 
the fitting ac companiments of its truth. The character of 
Jesus Christ is a greater miracle than all that attended His life, 

a miracle that gives meaning to all the rest as a sun bears in 
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his train his retinue of planets and satellites. If, indeed, our 
philosophy start with the impossibility of a miracle, any argu- 
ment is futile here. But any reasoning which admits a personal 
God, must admit the possibility and probability of such special 
events, if there be a special cause. Christianity is that cause. 
If we reason from the grandeur of its truth to the Miracles of its 
history, we find indeed a meaning. We do not here take up this 
or that particular; it is enough to know their law; and to him 
who has so read Revelation its supernatural marvels are no 
stumbling-block. Our wonder should lie in the other direction, 
if we found them not. 

We may thus see the folly of a common objection, reaftirmed 
by Newman. He tells us that to reason from the inward truth 
of Christianity to its external historic facts is fallacious. “ Sup- 
pose a biographer of Newton, after narrating his sublime dis- 
coveries, to add, that Sir Isaac was a great magician, and had 
been used to raise spirits by his arts, and finally was carried to 
heaven one night, while gazing at the moon; and that this had 
been foretold by Merlin; it would be the height of absurdity 
to dilate on the truth of the Newtonian theory as the moral 
evidence of the miracles of prophecy.” The answer is plain. 
It is not the mere moral truth that gives witness to the Miracles 
and Prophecies of Revelation, but its Supernatural character. 
The theory of Newton was of pure mathematics, and had 
nothing to do with his life. The truth of Christianity is Super- 
natural, and has therefore an identity with the supernatural 
life of the Master and his Religion. 

Unbelief may laugh at a Book-revelation, and deny the 
authority of such a record upon the consciousness. We do not 
choose, with Mr. Rogers, to allow that it is a mere Book- 
revelation, and fight for it as such. It is a Revelation recorded 
in a Book, and that Book the Bible of Divine wisdom and hu- 
man faith. It was fitting that such a truth should so be written, 
and given as an heritage for all ages, since the book of Natural 
Reason could not supply it, and it was not to be left to vague 
tradition and destroying error. But it is not a mere outward 
letter, nor is a Christian faith Bibliolatry. That Book contains 
truth, and that truth speaks to the soul. “There is a caro and 
a spiritus, a body and soul, in all the writings of the Scriptures. 
It is but the flesh and body of Divine truths that is printed 
upon paper; but there is a spirit, which passeth from our soul 
into another, being able to dwell or lodge nowhere but in a 
spiritual being.”—Cudworth, Sermon. 

We thus confront the Rationalistic view of Inspiration with 
the Christian one. A Divine Philosophy teaches that there is 
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an inward illumining of the mind by the Spirit of Truth. But 
that Inspiration does not conflict with the special gift of wisdom 
which, for the purpose of His special Revelation, God gave to 
an Isaiah, a David, and a Paul. If the Scriptures be a Record 
of such a supernatural reality, it is but a necessary consequence 
that they who wrote should have been led by a Mind above 
their own. We are not responsible for the “ grammatolatry ” 
of a Gaussen, who supposes a mechanical Divine power just ex- 
pended on the making of a book; but we regard Inspiration 
as we do Miracles, as the proper accompaniments of such an 
inspired age. The same Spirit guided the pen Who filled the 
heart of St. John. In such a view the sentimental talk of 
modern Theists is very puerile. The poet on the principles of 
art may compare Pindar and David, Aeschylus and Isaiah ; 
the Christian may recognize the soul of devotion in the writers 
of every age who have drunk of the living fountains of piety, 
but when we read of “that succession of kindling souls, among 
whom may be named with special honor, David and Isaiah, 
Jesus and Paul, Augustine, A. Kempis, Fenelon, Leighton, 
Baxter, Doddridge, Watts, the two Wesleys, and Channing,” 
we can only be amazed at the consummate folly which can 
think it an argument against Inspiration. 

It were easy thus to examine all the points of the Christian 
System, and show everywhere the true law of criticism. But it 
is enough. If we have established the great laws of evidence 
we have little fear of the attacks of Neology. We do not believe 
that he who has so learned his religion will be disturbed by the 
apparent difficulties of Modern Science. If, like the pseudo 
Baconian, who talks of inductive philosophy, and means only 
empiricism, we take up here and there a Miracle or question 
of the Canon; if we see no harmony between Moses and Mr. 
Gliddon ; if we strive to explain demoniacal possession and 
gifts of healing by Mesmerism; if we test the Scriptures only 
by the genealogies of Matthew and Luke, we shall end by 
giving up all Revelation, and concocting a theology of mere 
Consciousness. Such is modern Theism. But if we have learned 
this truth indeed of the living and Catholic Revelation “Gop 
IN CHRIST, RECONCILING THE WORLD,” we may not fear, though 
the frail and weak defenses of men are swept away, since it 
leaves the central foundation more visible. 

Let us press these thoughts, in conclusion, on the Christian 
mind of this age. We have shown the error of Theism, in its want 
of a spiritual insight into Christianity. But we should ill do our 
duty if we dismissed the subject without warning the defenders 
of the Faith, that it must be met with a profounder wisdom 
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and a more loving heart. Let us have our laborers in the field 
of Exegetical Study, and in every branch of External Evi- 
dence. But let us have also a true Christian Philosophy. It is 

vain for us to imagine that the Rationalism of this day is a 
trivial or contemptible enemy. We may rest content with our 
weak, because merely traditional, theories of Revelation; with 
our merely objective system of Church Authority; but -mean- 
time a false Spiritualism is gaining ground most rapidly. In 
another generation the great battle is to be fought no longer 
about the particular issues of this or that theology, but for the 
very principle of a Supernatural Revelation. But let this un- 
belief be answered by a religion, which shall awaken the heart 
of the age, and give it, for speculative fancies, the truth and 
life that it needs; let the Church be indeed, as Chrysostom 
affirmed it, this personal, living Body of evidence, this present 
and perpetual Witness of a present Curist, and our foreboding 
will be only the prophecy of a nobler triumph. 
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Arr. I——-THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


Ist. The Doctrine of the Russian Church, being the Primer, 
the Shorter and Longer Catechisms, and a Treatise on the 
Duty of Parish Priests. Translated from the Slavono- 
Russian Originals. By Rev. R. W. Brackwore, B. A. 
Aberdeen: 1545. 


2d. Harmony of Anglican and Eastern Doctrine. <Aber- 
deen: 1846. 


3d. An Appeal to the Scottish Church. Edinburgh: 1849. 


4th. A n Apology for the Greek Ch urch. By i Mass IN. Lon- 
don: 1844. 


5th. A History of the Holy Eastern Church. By the Rev. 
Joun Mason Neate, M. A. London: 1850. 


6th. Dissertations on the Orthodox Communion. By Wi1iaM 
Patmer, M. A., Deacon. London: 1853. 


7th. A Tract for the Church in Jerusalem. By the Right Rev. 
Joun Henry Horxims, D. D., LL. D. Burlington: 1854. 


Tuer events of history and the wars of nations never fail to 
interest. Add the religious element, and the interest is in- 
creased. Add, yet again, the realization that the Ruler of 
Nations is the King of the Church, and the interest is increased 
ten-fold, all turning anxiously and expectantly towards that 
portion of Christ’s Spiritual Kingdom which is most closely 
connected with the passing struggle, watching to see when and 
how the wrath of man shall be turned to the glory of God. 
Hence the universal present interest in the fortunes of the 
Eastern Church, felt and expressed throughout Western Christ- 
endom. Men begin to ask about her history, and to speculate 
about her future. Her orthodoxy has become a fertile subject 
of controversy, derided by some, doubted by others, and by a 
third party affirmed and extolled; and for the protectorate of 
no inconsiderable portion of her, three of the first-class nations 
of the world are now contending. 

Strange, too, and contradictory are the influences which che 
is passively exerting. She has united two nations, ever b 
at enmity, the one Protestant and the other Roman, who : 
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bound themselves to fight together for either—it is still doubt- 
ful which—her freedom or her slavery. She has caused the 
Pope, a professedly Christian Bishop, to stand doubting whether 
he shall side with the Head of the followers of the False 
Prophet, and thus help to crush what might become a rival: or 
with a Christian Sovereign, who has proved Himself so staunch 
a supporter of despotism. She has united England and Prus- 
sia, who, since the Reformation, never before united on any 
religious question, in a joint mission to the Holy City. She 
hasall but divided the English Church on the question whether 
she standsin need of Conversion or Reformation. And lastly, 
she has been the cause of the most glaring inconsistency 
on the part of Presbyterian and Congregational divines from 
our own land; who, at home, decry the surplice as a “rag 
of Popery,” while in the East they wear it in all their minis- 
trations. And yet, notwithstanding all this interest which she 
has excited and all these influences which she is exerting, the 
Eastern Church, numbering her sixty odd millions souls, sits 
composed and quiet ; apparently unconscious of power or of in- 
fluence, rendering obedience to “ the powers that be,” whether 

resented in the shape of a Turkish Sultan, a Constitut‘onal 
Sins, or a despotic Czar: as if mindful of some higher calling, 
and as if leaning on some unseen Arm. 

But we do not intend to consider the subject of the Eastern 
Church only in this general way. It would be an easy matter 
indeed to fill pages and even volumes in theorizing about her, 
but it would not help us to solve the grand question which is 
now pressing upon earnest minds. That question is, Is she, or 
is she not, an Orthodox Branch of the Christian Church ? 
Does her light still burn, whether dimly or not; or has it been 
put out, and her candlestick removed from its place May 
we, as one branch of thé Christian Church, seek for her com- 
munion, and offer as a sister to aid her in any matters, in which, 
through the grace of God, we may have the advantage? Or are 
we bound to tell her that because of unfaithfulness her candle 
has been extinguished, and that if she would again find herself 
within the fold of the Universal Church, she must take her 
light trom us? 

We are aware that to those who recognize no unity of plan, 
or government, in the Universal Church, and who care nothing 
for Ecclesiastical Order, such questions must appear wide 
of the mark, even if they are not branded as mischievous 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the propagation of what is 
called the “ Protestant Faith.” But it is not for such that we 
are writing: it is for those who recognize in the Church 
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of Christ, as founded by Him who never was the author of 
confusion, a divine unity of plan and a divine unity of govern- 
ment; who regard the sin of schism as only se ‘cond to “that of 
heresy, inasmuch as it isa rending of the unity of that Body 
which is so closely connected with the Unity of God. When 
we think of Christ as w: alking amid the golden candlesticks of 
the different branches of that Church which is His Body, re- 
joicing over those which burn brightly, and grieving over those 
which burn dimly, we cannot but fecl that it isa dangerous 
thing for man to go boldly forward and say, This Church’s 
light i is no longer burning, and this one’s candlestick has been 
removed : for if Christ is not w illing to quench the smoking flax, 
or break the bruised reed of the indiv idual soul, much less will 
He do it in the case of the corporate members of His Body. 

Perhaps before entering upon our main question—the ortho- 
doxy of the Eastern Church—it will be well to give a brief 
sketch of her past history and present position. There seems 
never to have been a time since the diffusion of mankind, 
when the philosophic mind could not distinguish in the human 
race a two-fold division, answering geographic vally to the terms 
Eastern and Western, distinguished by striking character- 
istics both of body and mind; brute force of body, accompa- 
nied by a matter- of-fact vigor of mind, marking the men of the 
West, while physical agility and mental subtlety were the cha- 
racteristics of the East. By degrees, there arose in this divided 
world two nations comparative ‘ly near to each other, and 
almost bordering upon our ide al line of separation, but still 
concentrating in themselves respectively the full characteristics 
of each division, so that Greek and Eastern, or Roman and 
Western, became almost synonymous terms when applied 
either to physical vigor or mental calibre. And when, in 
after times, Greece fell beneath the ov erwhelming power of the 
Roman sword, Rome was made to feel the power and ac- 
knowledge the influence of the Grecian mind ; thus one victory 
was counterbalanced by another, and both continued to hold 
their respective supremacies so long as their advantages were 
equal. ‘Faihies no hap )pier illustration can be found “of these 
different characteristics of the East and West, whether applied 
actually to the body, or mets iphysically to the mind, than that 
given us by Scott in his picture of the friendly interview of 
Richard and Saladin, where, in a trial of skill, the Western 
monarch, through strength of arm and the temper of his sword, 
with one blow cleaves in twain an iron bar; while the Eastern 
Sultan, through slight of hand and the keen edge of his scime- 
tar, divides with a single pass a pillow of down. 
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Now these characteristics which marked the Eastern and 
Western nations of the heathen world, were not without their 
influence, when, through the self-denying labors of Apostles 
and Martyrs, the Church of Christ began to win its way both 
Eas: and West. The religion of the Cross was indeed well cal- 
culated to break down and smooth over the sectional and 
national divisions of the human family, but still its object was 
rather to sanctify than to destroy individual character; we 
therefore find the Christian Church, though one in nature, one 
in doctrine, and one in aim, still multiform in both its intel- 
lectual and practical developments. This, if man’s pride and 
sin had not constantly come in to mar Christ’s perfect work, 
would but have resulted in different forms of holiness and 
beauty, varying only as do the flowers of the north, the south, 
the east, and the west, all different, yet all exhibiting that per- 
fect adaptation of the means at hand to the end in view, which 
marks the footsteps of the Divine Architect. Gradually these 
differences grouped themselves under the two main divisions 
of which we have spoken; and Roman and Western, Greek 
and Eastern, now became significant and convertible terms in 
the Ecclesiastical world, as they before had been in the Civil; 
and this long before there was any thought of the possibility of 
a schism in the one Church of Christ. There is nothing in 
which the characteristics of these two great divisions of the 
Christian world shine more strongly than in the general 
tone of the heresies with which they were respectively aftlict- 
ed; those of the West tending towards practical infidelity and 
atheism, through a bold and irreverent exaltation of the human 
understanding; those of the East tending to a more retined infi- 
delity through an unrestrained following up of transendental 
and metaphysical subtleties. Pelagianism, one of the chief 
heresies which had its origin from a Western mind, at once 
struck on the practical foundations of Christianity, denying 
original sin, the need of a Saviour, or the necessity of divine 

race. While four-fifths of the Eastern heresies, which were 
far more numerous than the Western, turned upon some meta- 
physical question with respect to the Divine Nature, or the 
two-fold Nature of Christ. 

It will not be amiss for us now to take a glance at the geo- 

raphical position of these two divisions of the Christian 
W. wld. The si oixousévyg, as the Roman Empire was then proud- 
ly, and as far as civilization was concerned, truly called, was 
bounded on the west by the Atlantic, on the east by the Cas- 
pian sea and Persian gulf, on the north by the barriers of ice, 
and on the south by the deserts of burning sand. This Roman 
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world, lying so compactly round the Mare Jnternum, and bear- 
ing within it the two-fold character of which we have spoken, 
was, from the founding of Constantinople, or new Rome, by 
Constantine divided into two great halves at first friendly and 
united, but gradually as the diiYering and almost antagonistic 
srinciples of the East and West became concentered and 
intensified in their respective capitals, growing to be unfriend- 
ly and even hostile. The Chureh, though in no way acknowl- 
edging this as a reason for schism, still, from her universal 
habit of obeying the powers that be, became naturally con- 
nected in men’s minds with the two divisions of the Empire, 
and from this time we hear of Eastern and Western Christen- 
dom—the Greek and the Roman Church; not as yet antago- 
nistic, but, as far as could be, one and united, bearing each 
other’s burdens and sympathizing in each other’s trials ; pre- 
senting a united front against heresy and schism, and thus 
teaching visibly and practically to the heathen and the infidel 
the doctrine of “ the One, Holy, Catholic Church.” But man’s 
sin and pride would not allow this fair prospect to last long ; the 
Church was composed of men who had within them those ele- 
ments of character which had already caused the division of 
the Empire, and which were now working towards the same 
end within the Christian Kingdom. The process was gradual, 
and as we are not now writing a history of the Schism, we need 
not follow the steps, but merely mention what may be consid- 
ered as the consummation—the formal excommunication depos- 
ited by the papal Legates upon the high altar of the Chureh of 
the Eternal Wisdom in Constantinople: and though attempts 
have since been made at reconciliation, they never yet have 
been effectual. 

At the time of the Schism, the Christian Church was divided 
into five Patriarchates, Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem; the Roman Patriarchate embracing 
the whole of Western Christendom, the East being divided 
among the other four, to which in after years was added a 
fifth, established at Moscow. This unequal partition of the 
ecclesiastical divisions of the Church was not without its effect 
upon the subsequent histories of the East and West, especially 
of the latter, developing rapidly that idea of the Supremacy 
in opposition to the Primacy, which, while the Church was 
one, was kept in check by the almost equal power of the other 
Patriarchs, especially of him of Constantinople : but which now 
left the Bishop of Rome free and untrammeled to develop in 
his own way the powers of his See ; and in due time to add the 
temporal to the spiritual sword. We, of Western Christendom, 
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thrown into a protesting attitude by the usurpations of Rome, 
have been wont to measure every ecclesiastical matter by com- 
parison with her standard, forgetting that she is but one among 
the five original Patriarchates of the Christian Church; and 
that, notwithstanding her growth, her claims, and her develop- 
ments, seeing there has been no General Council since the 
Schism, .there can therefore be no change in her relative posi- 
tion, viz: one, the first by concession, among five equals. So 
engrossed, indeed, have we been with our concerns in the 
West, that we have hardly once turned our eyes to this great 
Eastern division of the Church of Christ; which, while we, 
Western Christians, have been protesting against and excom- 
municating one another, has been steadily guarding and press- 
ing forward the standard of the cross, against the followers of 
the false Prophet and the fire-worshipers of the further East, 
and gaining conquests in the North, the East, and the South, 
such as any Christian Church might well be proud of. Witness 
the following eloquent description of her Missionary path: 
“For eighteen hundred years, this venerable Communion 
has fought the good fight, and borne about in her body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus. Since she armed Athanasius against 
Arius, and sent forth Cyril against Nestorius, unnumbered 
heresies have assailed her, foes in every shape have surrounded 
her; without have been fightings, within have been fears ; her 
existence itself has often been a very agony; yet the gates of 
hell have never prevailed against her. Tdolatry and Apostasy 
have attempted her subjugation, and confessed her invincible ; 
Kings and Caliphs, Emperors and Sultans, have stood up against 
her, but the King of kings and Lord of lords has been on her 
side. * * * Eastward, from the great (though unsound 
and finally heretical) school of Edessa, the Envoys of Chris- 
tianity went forth. They pitched their tents in the camps of the 
wandering Tartar; the Llama of Thibet trembled at their 
words ; they stood in the rice-tields of the Punjab, and taught 
the fisherman by the sea of Aral; they struggled through the 
vast deserts of Mongolia ; the memorable inscription of Sig- 
anfu attests their victories in China; in India, the eels him- 
self’ respected their spiritual, and courted their temporal, 
authority. From the Black Sea to the Caspian, the Monks of 
Etchmiadzine girded themselves for this holy warfare; they 
braved alike the Pagan and the Fire-Worshiper, the burning 
suns of Tiflis and the feverish swamps of Imeretia; they sub- 
Jjugated the border lands of Europe and Asia, and planted a 
oan halfway up the Great Ararat. 
“ Southward, Alexandria sent forth another army of mis- 
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sionaries. Steering through the trackless deserts by sun and 
stars, they preached the Gospel as far as the fountains of the 
Nile, and planted flourishing Churches in Nubia and Abys- 
sinia. Solitary Monks ventured further into the kingdom of 
Satan; through the savage Gallas they passed to Melinda or 
Zanguebar ; others committing themselves to the merchant 
vessels, preached the way of salvation to Cape Guardafui, 
Socotra, and distant Ceylon. Here the two great armies of 
Christian warriors met, having embraced a quarter of the then 
known world in their holy circle. 

“ Northward, latest but most victoriously, Constantinople 
sent out her envoys: Constantine convinced Vladimir, by the 
Icon of the Last Judgment, of the ‘ good to those of the right 
hand, the woe to those on the left ;’ the idol Perown was car- 
ried by the Dnieper to the sea; further and further the pioneers 
of the truth pushed their way ; Moscow, and Kieff, and Vladi- 
mir owned their Metropolitans; tribes unknown to the an- 
cients received a spiritual illumination. Undeterred by Sar- 
matian forest or Céstian swamp, the soldiers of the Cross went 
on conquering and to conquer, till they stood on the barbarous 
shores of the ‘ Sluggish Sea.’ Thence ‘their holy chivalry bore 
them eastward; ov erles aping the Ural Mountains, they foreed 
their way into Siberia ; slowly and painfully they advanced to- 
wards the rising sun, preaching the glad tidings of the Son of 

tighteousness; at Irkoutsk, and Sitka, and Tomsk, after centu- 

ries of warfare, they have placed a Vicar of Christ for the feeding 
of His flock; and thus on the borders of Chinese Tartary , they 
hailed the disciples of the early teachers that went forth from 
Edessa. And even as I write, ‘Missionary zeal has not abated. 
On the unknown shores of the Celestial Islands a band of faith- 
ful Priests have sealed with their labors the faith which they 
taught, and thus have raised the standard of the Eastern 
Church in the Western + te odigeag ale’s History of the Holy 
Eastern Church. Introduction, p. 4 

Although long, we could not ve nture to shorten this striking 
description of the Missionary labors of that Church whose 
history we are considering, and which we of the West have 
been wont to look upon as dead, without living faith or Mis- 
sionary zeal. And if we have been so greatly mistaken with 
respect to her Missionary character, is it not possible that there 
may be some misapprehension with respect to her orthodoxy ? 
If so, let us be careful to acquaint ourselves with the facts of 
the case, before, as a Church, we commit ourselves to any 
course of action which might involve us ina direct contest 
with what may prove to be a true branch of the Church of 
Christ. 
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One glance now at the present position of the Eastern Church, 
and we will then be prepared to take into consideration the 
question of her orthodoxy. 

The number of souls which now rank themselves under what 
is severally called the Eastern, Greek, or Orthodox Commun- 
ion, is variously computed at from sixty-six to seventy millions; 
the greater proportion of these are Slavonians, who have their 
ritual in the Slavonic tongue, and live in the Russian posses- 
sions; the rest are to be found in the Austrian dominions, 
Greece, Turkey, and the various possessions of the Porte, beside 
some few in Southern Africa and Central Asia. They have each 
their Liturgies, all of oriental origin, either in their own tongue 
or in some earlier dialect, which tends to give dignity, while it 
in no way prevents its being understood. The present gov- 
ernment of the Eastern Church is as follows: The Patriarch 
of Constantinople claims jurisdiction over the Dioceses of 
Pontus, Asia, Thrace, and Eastern Illyricum; the Diocese of 
Russia, which was originally under this Patriarchate, and after- 
wards under that of Moscow, is now under what is called the 
“ Holy Governing Synod of all the Russias,” a representative 
council of Bishops. The Kingdom of Greece, formerly part of 
the Diocese of Illyricum, is now also under its own Holy 
Governing Synod. Next comes the Patriarchate of Alexan- 
dria, embracing the Diocese of Egypt, and the Catholicate of 
Ethiopia. This ancient Church, the Church of S. Athanasius 
and §. Cyril, has suffered more from heresy and Turkish per- 
secution than any of the rest, and is now in a very low condition, 
both as regards numbers and influence. The Patriarchate of 
Antioch embraces the Diocese of Antioch, and the Catholicate 
of Chaldea. And lastly, the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, the 
Holy City, the See of S. James, embraces only the three prov- 
inces of Palestine, Prima, Secunda, and Tertia. To these may 
be added the Diocese of Armenia and the Diocese of Georgia. 
The following table, for which we are indebted to the valuable 
work of Mr. Neale, will not be without interest, as affording us 
an easy comparison of the numerical strength of the different 
Patriarchates. 


Patriarchate of Constantinople, Servia, &c.,  - 12,000,000 
S “ Alexandria, - - - - 5,000 
sa “* Moscow, - - - - - 50,000,000 
“ “ Antioch and Cyprus, - - - 150,000 
ag “ Jerusalem, - - - - 15,000 
Greece, Montenegro, &c.,  - - - - - 800,000 
In the Austrian dominions, - - -~ - 2,800,000 





Grand total, 65,770,000 
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Such is the Eastern Church in her numbers, her geographical 
position, and her government. The question now comes, is she 
or is she not an orthodox and living branch of the one true 
Church of Christ ? 

That the Eastern Church, nursed in the cradle of Christianity, 
founded by Apostles and watered by the blood of Apostolic 
martyrs, was originally a true branch, or rather the true branch 
of the Church of Christ, none can doubt: and again, that she 
so continued for more than six hundred years, till the great 
schism, can hardly be a subject of doubt, inasmuch as there 
being then but one united Church throughout the world, if she 
were not a true branch, there could have been no true Church 
at all. But here we come to a more delicate question; did 
her separation from the Patriarchate of Rome involve the loss 
of her existence as a living branch of the Christian Church ? 
It would hardly do for us, as deriving our orders from the An- 
glican Church, to hesitate on a question like this. If the 
metropclitan Church of the British Isles was justified in sepa- 
rating from the Bishop of Rome, her acknowledged Patriarch, 
because of errors, usurpations, and an unjust excommunication, 
it could hardly be said that the Eastern Church, embracing two 
of the original and four of the early Patriarchates, forfeited her 
existence as a Church by separating under an unjust excommu- 
nication, from that same Patriarchate to which she had conceded 
the honor of the Primacy, butno Supremacy. The Schism was 
indeed a sad thing for Christendom: but, except to those 
who hold the full Ultramontane theory, with all its latest devel- 
opments, it could theoretically have no worse effect upon the 
Eastern than it would have on the Western Church. Practi- 
rally, indeed, the East was the chief sufferer, for the Eastern 
mind was such that it could not well spare the Western element, 
whereas the Western mind was such as to get on well enough 
by itself; although we think it might be proved that to the 
loss of its Eastern element is due the rapid growth of those 
despotic principles which have thrown so great a stumbling 
block in the way of Christian union. We then, unless we give 
up our own position, are forced to acknowledge that the Eastern 
Church, as a true Church, survived the great Schism ; and it is 
well to remark, that the church of Rome has again and again 
practically acknowledged the same thing. The next question 
then is, has she ever lost her position as a living branch? and 
ifso, when? We know so little with respect to the history of 
the Greek Church since her separation from the West, that we 
find this no easy question to decide. Instead, therefore, of 
endeavoring to wade through the many hundred years of her 
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little known, though eventful history, striving to fix upon the 
exact period of her fall, let us skip over at once to the present 
doctrine and present condition, strive to determine whether 
she is now a living branch of the Church of Christ, or whether 
her candlestick has been removed. The practical question is, 
what is her Faith, and how does she Ewe at present? Upon 
the solution of these questions must depend our course of action, 
both as individual Christians, and as a Church. 

Rightly to understand the Faith or doctrines of any Church, 
we must go to its authorized formularies and Symbolic Books. 
To examine popular works, or to take the popular mind, as is 
generally done, is not the way to arrive at a true knowledge of 

1er doctrine, but only of her practical condition ; which, how- 

ever important, is, as we must acknowledge, an entirely different 
question. In setting out, therefore, to determine what are the 
dittalone of the Greek Communion, we shall confine ourselves 
entirely to her authorized Symbols and Symbolic Books, as the 
only way to arrive at her true mind—not perhaps at what in 
every point she is, but at what she professes and prays to be. 
And as in so large and divided a Communion, the symbolic 
books are numerous, and our space is limited, we shall confine 
ourselves to one or two; and in making the selection shall 
choose those which have emanated from that portion of the 
Communion which is most free from Infidel oppression and 
foreign dictation. The works which we have chosen, the gen- 
eral title of the translation of which stands first at the head of 
these pages, emanate from the Russian Church; but have been 
received, authorized, and recommended throughout the whole 
Eastern Communion. Our endeavor shall be to give a clear 
idea of their contents, with only such remarks as are necessary 
for explanation ; our desire not being to prove the Greek Charch 
orthodox or to prove her heretical, but simply to give such 
data as will enable every well instructed Churchman to deter- 
mine for himself. 

Before going to the symbolic books we must look to the 
Symbol itself. Does the Eastern Church receive the Catholic 
Creeds, or at least one of them? For if not, we need go no fur- 
ther. Unlike the English Church, which receives and uses 
three, and our own, which uses two, the Eastern Church re- 
ceives and uses but one Creed, and that, in one important 
respect, slightly different from the form in use among us. It 
is the Nicene or Constantinopolitan Creed, and differs from our 
own form in the omission of the “ Filiogue.” Whereas we say 
with respect to the Holy Ghost, “ Who proceedeth from the Fa- 
ther and the Son,” the Greeks say, “ Who proceedeth frem the 
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Father.” This difference, though slight, is important, not only 
from the nature of the case, but also from the fact that it had 
much to do in strengthening the great Schism, and has ever 
since been a matter of controv ersy between the East and West. 
It will not do, therefore, that we pass it by without a brief 
notice. 

This question naturally divides itself into two entirely dis- 
tinct points: 1st, The propriety of the interpolation of the 
Creed; and, 2d, The truth or error of the doctrine involved. 
With respect to the first, the matter seems very clear. The 
Creed set forth by the Council of Nice, enlarged at that of Con- 
stantinople, and confirmed by that of Ephesus, with the addi- 
tion of an anathema to any who should add to it, was received 
throughout the world, both East and West. In course of time 
however, some Bishops of Spain, jealous for the true doctrine 
of the equality of the Father and the Son, undertook, with a 
view of strengthening themselves against the Arians, withent 
the consent of any council, to add to the Creed the “ Filiogue,” 
from hence it spread to France, and came into general use in 
the French and Spanish Churches. In the year 809, some 
Frankish monks carried this innovation to a monastery on 
Mount Olivet at Jerusalem; but the Eastern mind, jealous 
of anything like innovation in religious truth, at once detected 
it, and these monks w ere publicly accused of heresy. Defend- 
ing themselves on the ground that the »y followed the faith of the 
Roman C hureh, they write to the Pope, Leo III, stating that 
they had heard the Creed so sung in the chapel of the Em- 
peror, Charles the Great, and asking for a distinct answer with 
respect to what they were to do. The Pope at once writes 
to the Emperor, who causes a council to be held at Aquis- 
granum, from which delegates are sent to Rome to obtain 
the Pope’s permission to the insertion of the clause in ques- 
tion. That permission however, was never granted—the Pope 
only urging them to give up its use; and, to ‘show his own view 
of the matter, he placed upon the altar of St. Peter’s, silver 
tablets inscribed with the creed in Greek and Latin, without 
the addition, and these words below: “ //aec Leo posui amore 
et cautela orthodowe fidei.” Notwithstanding this, however, 
and the opposition of the succeeding Pope, the addition of the 
“ Filioque” to the Creed gradually won its way in Italy and 
throughout all the Western Church—a striking example of the 
popular process, by which nearly all the novelties and corrup- 
tions of the church of Rome have been forced upon her. The 
Greek Church to this day has unvaryingly rejected the addi- 
tion. To this brief account we need merely add the view taken 
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of the matter by those British Bishops who treated with the 
Eastern Patriarchs, and with the Russian Synod between the 
years 1716 and 1725. “For in this MS. copy of their Liturgy, 
which they sent in Greek to the Easterns, and which is still pre- 
served in the Archives of the Russian Synod, there is a mar- 
ginal note added at the words “ ‘ xai x sod Tind’ in the Creed, to 
this effect :—‘ These words shall be left out, as soon as ever by 
the grace of God the union of the Churches shall be declared.’ ” 

With respect to the doctrine involved in the clause “ /7/io- 
que,” the controversy is by no means so clear. It might be 
said, in the first place, that being a matter so deep, and with 
respect to which the words of Scripture were not explicit, it 
were much better never to have touched upon it at all; and 
doubtless this would have been the true view to take of it at the 
commencement of the controversy. But it having now gone 
so far, and what is undoubted heresy having been imputed on 
both sides, it has become impossible to pass it over as if it were 
amere matter of words. The doctrine involved in the addi- 
tion of the clause “ Filioque” to the Creed, is the assertion 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds as well from the Second as from 
the First Person in the Blessed Trinity—from the Son as well as 
from the Father. Some of the Easterns have drawn from this 
a charge against the Latins, of what, if it were true, would be 
most undoubted heresy, viz: that it teaches that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from two distinct Principles of Deity. For 
this charge, however, there is no shadow of truth, and the 
objection to the doctrine is generally made on other grounds. 
But these grounds are so nice and subtle, that the discussion of 
them becomes at once both difficult and unprofitable, and quite 
unnecessary for the elucidation of our general subject; and this 
more especially because of the concessions which have been 
made on either side. Pope Leo on the Latin side, while 
strongly maintaining the truth of the doctrine, still confesses 
that “ there are many things, and this among others, which are 
of the deeper mysteries of our holy faith, to the searching out 
of which many have sufficiency ; but many others, being hind- 
ered by defect of age or understanding, have not sufficiency.” 
While, on the Eastern side, it is freely conceded that if the 
Creed be restored to its original form, there need be no ques- 
tion about the doctrine. Theophylact, Archbishop of Acrida, 
in Bulgaria, in the eleventh century, uses the following words: 

“ On other occasions, I will grant you (the Latins) the use of 
the expression, of the Holy Ghost proceeding from the Father 
and the Son, as may suit your speech; in common discourses, 
I mean, and in Sermons in the Church, if ye please; but in 
the Creed and that alone, I will not grant it you.” 
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And again, Mark, Archbishop of Ephesus, in the Council of 
Florence, expresses himself as follows: 

“Expunge this clause from the Creed, and then place it 
where ye will, and sing it in your Churches on occasion.” 

It would appear, then, that the controversy with regard to 
the doctrine’ itself, if only the interpolation were given up, 
could cause no serious trouble, inasmuch as the Westerns 
acknowledge that it is a doctrine to the theological points of 
which all cannot be expected to rise: while the Easterns freely 
allow, that the Latins may, if they so please, both hold and 
teach it. 

We find, then, that there is no reason to doubt the orthodoxy 
of the Eastern Church, as regards their reception of the foun- 
dation articles of the Christian Faith. That Creed which, from 
the time of the General Councils, has been received as embody- 
ing all the chief and necessary truths of the Christian Religion 
which God has revealed to us by His Son, through His inspired 
Apostles, and which has been received by all the ancient 
Churches, and many of the older Protestant denominations— 
while none, that we are aware of, save the Quakers, have ever 
ventured to deny its truth—this Creed is believed in, taught 
and honored by the whole Eastern Communion, and therefore, 
so far as regards the Baptismal Articles of the Faith, we must 
acknowledge that she is Orthodox. But we must not forget 
that the mere reception of the Creed, however important it 
may be as a basis of orthodoxy, has not saved other Commu- 
nions from falling into great and deadly error; we therefore 
cannot stop here, but must go still deeper in our examination. 

As an Sainaiien, however, of the practical use made of the 
Creed, as well as the great love with which the Eastern Christ- 
ians look upon it, we would refer to a very striking example of 
Church-discipline, which occurred not many years since in 
Greece. A priest by the name of Kaires, a man of powerful 
mind and a great thirst for knowledge, formed the design, 
probably more from a love of his country and a desire for fame 
than trom the love of his Divine Master, to found and establish 
in Greece an extensive school and college. For this purpose 
he traveled through Europe, improving himself in knowledge, 
and at the same time raising funds to carry out his design. 
But unfortunately for himself he gradually imbibed those fatal 
Rationalistic opinions which are so spread through Europe, and 
which in his case resulted in a complete overthrow of the faith, 
—so much so, that he returned to Greece a confirmed Deist. 

“ He concealed his views, however, and continued to hold 
his place as a priest in the Church; for he had returned from 
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Europe with a sum raised by subscription which was sufficient, 
when increased by his own little fortune, for the execution of 
his great scheme. It was speedily carried into effect ; he 
opened his college, and as he was believed to be a man not only 
of vast learning, but of great piety, pupils were sent to him 
from all parts of the country. Nothing could exceed the 
admirable wisdom and judgment which guided him in the 
arrangements of his institution. His schools were a model of 
order ; the instruction, as far as regarded secular knowledge, 
was first-rate; and his college very soon became a flourishing 
establishment, where the education of a vast number of young 
men was ably conducted. This had continued, however, but a 
very short time, when strange rumors began to gain ground 
respecting Kaires’s opinions. He was said to be a propagator 
of Arianism. Finally, it was asserted that he actually taught 
Deism in his schools. No sooner was this suspected than, 
without delay or cireumlocution, he was summoned to appear 
before the Holy Synod, to answer the charge brought against 
him.” 

“The scene at Kaires’s trial in the ecclesiastical court, is 
said to have been very remarkable. The six Archbishops, of 
whom at that time the Synod was composed, were in no way 
remarkable for learning, but in all probability much the con- 
trary, although some were, we believe, noted for holiness of 
life. They were aged men, simple and unpretending in speech 
and manner, while the accused, who stood before them, was not 
only well known as a man preéminent in their country for 
knowledge and talent, but he was celebrated most especially 
for his extraordinar y eloquence. He was told plainly the 
charge which had been made against him. He answered with 
a powerful and beautiful address, in which we believe he 
detailed in glowing language the rise and progress of his insti- 
tution, the wondertul effects which had already been produced, 
and the sure prospects he now had of rendering a lasting bless- 
ing to their dear country, to which end he had devoted his life 
and energies, as well as his worldly goods. The Synod heard 
him without ec ymment, and when he had concluded they simply 
desired him to repeat the Creed—(of course as a distinct act 
of faith.) Kaires evaded the order ; and again addressing them, 
implored of them, not for any peculiarity of doctrine, or shade 
of opinion, to impede a scheme which might prove the glory 
of regenerate Greece, and be the means of her ultimate resto- 
ration to the high place she once held in the scale of nations. 
He spoke long and eloquently. They heard him patiently. But 
when he paused, they repeated their former command, in the 
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self-same words. He was then forced to answer that his con- 
science refused to let him utter that declaration of a faith which 
he did not hold. At once, although the room was crowded 
with those who had well nigh idolized him for his active patri- 
otism and brilliant genius, and although serious tumults might 
be expected from his disappointed pupils, the Holy Synod 
commanded Kaires, then and there, to strip himself ‘of those 
priestly robes which, as he was not a Christian, he could no 
longer be permitted to wear—they were the tokens of the holy 
office from which he was henceforth expelled.” 

He was then deprived of the headship of the College, and 
finally condemned to exile; and thus the progress of the fatal 
error he was teaching was effectually stopped. 

In a subsequent Article we propose to examine the Symbol- 
ical Books of the Eastern Church; and to show, definitely, 
what the authoritative teaching of that Church is, on some of 
the more important points of Christian Doctrine. 

VOL, VII.—NO. IV. 56 
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Art. II.—THE PENAL LAW OF THE CHURCH. 


Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. 1853. (Appendix K.) 


Ir cannot have escaped the attention of any one, that the 
decisions of our Church tribunals, in cases of Ecclesiastical 
offenses brought before them, have in few instances passed 
without criticism and censure. The judgments of our lay 
Courts are very rarely subjected to similar comment; for though 
the findings of Juries have sometimes caused excitement and 
ill feeling, the acts of the Judges have generally been passed 
over in silence. It is not our design to advert to any of these 
vexed cases, but we propose simply to inquire somewhat into 
the reasons which have made Church Courts in this country to 
be held in less esteem than their position and functions should 
demand. 

It is manifest that Penal Laws are of little use, unless their 
enforcement is cheerfully acquiesced in. Where the Law itself 
is wise and satisfactory, there must also be a power to carry it 
out through some Court in which the public have full confi- 
dence. This Court must be one in which, so far as human fore- 
sight can provide, its members shall impartially, without pre- 
judice, fear, favor, or affection, stand between the public and 
the accused, and mete out even justice to both. 

Long experience has enabled both England and America to 
perfect their system of Criminal Law, so as in most cases to bring 
about the desired end. And, with the benefit of this experience, 
this branch of the Law has become much simplified. The 
charge, or indictment, stripped in great measure of its ancient 
verbiage, consists of as brief and simple a statement of the 
offense as will bring it within the Law. The Court see that no 
evidence is admitted which is not legal. The Jury have only 
to apply the admitted evidence to the accusation, and say 
whether the facts charged are proved. By this separation, 
each branch of the tribunal is able to simplify its labors, and 
avoid the danger which always arises from a confusion of 
functions. 

This course, however, is not the sole (if it is the principal) 
reason why the judgments of our Courts command respect. It 
is plain that if, for each trial, a new Judge were to be appoint- 
ed, even from among skillful lawyers, there would be not only 
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less certainty of correctness, but, what is quite as important, 
less respect for Judicial acts, whether right or wrong. Ifa new 
Judge were frequently appointed, public attention would be 
salled to his acts more directly, because comparisons would un- 
avoidably be provoked between himself and those from time to 
time filling the same position. And very frequent criticism 
would inevitably tend to reduce that respect for Law and its 
administration, without which no community is safe. 

The appointment of Judges whose term of office, whether 
long or short, possesses some degree of permanency, secures at 
once the probability of fitness in the outset, (because the office 
becomes desirable as a reward of honorable ambition.) and the 
certainty of such improvement in skill and learning as result 
from judicial experience. It secures further, a freedom from 
any great danger that, in exciting times, the Courts will bend 
to ‘the pre ailing wind, and make justice yield to their fears or 
hopes. The history of our Criminal Law is very creditable. 
The decisions of our Judges have been well considered and 
harmonious, and general respect is paid to the administration of 
justice. 

There is no good reason why the Law of the Church should 
not be similarly respected, and the judgments of Ecclesiastical 
Courts received, with pain indeed for the transgression, but with 
acquiescence in the decision. No good man would desire to 
see the Sanctuary profaned by the ministrations of an unworthy 
pastor; neither would he consent to the destruction of one who 
is innocent. It certainly cannot be that there is less charity 
and love of justice in the Church than in the world. Nor is it 
reasonable to suppose, that the same individuals, whose opinions 
and conduct concerning crimes and criminals under the juris- 
diction of Civil Courts are candid and reliable, must, from 
anything inherent in the subject, become warped and unjust 
whenever they pass upon offenses against the Laws of the 
Church. If such differences are found, they can only be traced 
to defects in the administration of justice in the Church Courts ; 
and that they do exist, is apparent from the lamentable dissen- 
sions by which not only individuals, but parishes, dioceses, and 
to some extent the Church at large, have been disturbed. It 
was, doubtless, from a sense of this that the last General Con- 
vention had so many projects of Penal Law presented for its 
consideration. And as these are to be acted upon by the next 
Convention, and as the dioceses have been c: alled on to relin- 
quish all their P yenal jurisdiction and disband their Courts, it is 
important for the members of the Church at large to consider 
the whole subject, that whatever charges are made, may be 
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made advisedly, and for the best interests of religion and justice, 
and to the preservi ation of peace i and charity. 

Without referring specifically to the trials of the C lergy, of 
high or low degree, which have given rise to any difficulties, 
there are certain features in the existing Codes to which most 
of them may be readily traced. 

One of the most serious evils is, the uncertainty existing in 
the definition of Ecclesiastical offenses. The Law concerning 
crimes should be clear and unambiguous. No man should be 
yunished for doing what he cannot easily know to be forbidden. 
Sicn the Canons of the General Convention are deficient in this 
respect, while in the dioceses the evil is still greater. They 
seem to assume that there is a settled Common Law of the 
Church, which will fill up all gaps and provide definitions and 
punishments. But this is not so to any great extent. There 
are few authorities to which resort may be had for such infor- 
mation. The Common Law of England and America is found 
in the books of Reports, and few doubts arise in matters of 
everyday practice in Courts of justice. But even in regard to 
crimes cognizable before civil tribunals—if the offense is rare, 
and few trials have been had concerning it, or if it is of a 
character involving nicety—the Common Law has generally 
been superseded by the more certain provisions of Statutes. 
The Penal Code of the Church in England is to a great extent, at 
this day, regulated by Statute. And the very great differences 
between our condition and that of the English ¢ ‘hurch, renders 
it dangerous to follow the decisions of the English Courts, with- 
out a competent knowledge of their whole Ecclesiastical system 
and legislation. 

The great evil, lying behind all defects in the Law itself, is 
the incompetency and unfortunate organization of our Church 

Jourts. Before any one would presume to sit in an ordinary 
Court of Justice, he must be informed on the Law touching the 
offense charged, so as to know whether the allegations and 
proofs are suffici ent; he must be so familiar with legal proceed- 
ings that all things may be done orderly and decently ; he must 
understand thoroughly the rules of evidence, that no improper 
proof may be admitted and no proper proof excluded; and he 
must be in a situation rendering him impartial. And both the 
people and the accused must ‘have counsel, who are equally 
familiar with the rules of Law and evidence, and prepared on 
all points to protect the respective rights of their clients. 

If the ingenuity of man were stretched to devise a system 
utterly unfit for the ends of justice, it would puzzle him to im- 
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prove upon the system ready to his hand, marked out by many . 
of our Canons. 

In the first place, who are the Judges? They are all Ecclesi- 
astical persons —Bishops or P resbyters—who may or may not 
have presided at trials before, but who certainly have never neces- 

sarily, and in most cases have never in fact, been qualified to 
preside by any study directed to this end. Learned they may 
be in theology, and blameless in life, but this does not make 
them fit for Judges. It it true that, in the course of study re- 
commended by the House of Bishops, a knowledge of the Con- 
stitution and Canons of the Church is made requisite. But 
very little attention is paid to this requirement. Very few 
Clergymen have devoted that critical and careful study neces- 
sary to a right understanding of them. There is a well known 
legal maxim of interpretation, “ Quod haret in litera, heret im 
cortice,” peculiarly applicable to every Constitution. The 
“letter” is to be read in the light of surrounding circumstances, 
the new Law is to be compared with the old, and the true 
meaning is often that which, from the mere literal reading, 
would not be the most obvious. There are different schools of 
Constitutional interpretation in the Church as well as in the 
State; and Canons are open to the same diversity of judgment 
as Constitutions. Disputes on these subjects are often mere in- 
tellectual gymnastics, indulged in with no great hope of profit, 

and undertaken with no pre paration. But when the character 

and standing of a Father in the Church are to be determined by 
them, it becomes a matter of solemn moment what interpretation 
is correct. It is well known at the bar that no amount of res ad- 
ing alone will make the opinions of counsel reliable on matters 
of interpre tation; but practice in the application of rules to ex- 
isting cases is necessary to make reading and study at all avail- 

able. Yet, when a ‘clergyman is accused of any offense, 

whether of opinion or morals, he is arraigned before a tribunal 
of men, no one of whom, perhaps, has ever troubled himself to 
inquire whether the Law of the case has been disputed, or is 
susceptible of dispute, or needs construction. The result may 
be, even where the trial is conducted ably and regularly in 
other respects, that he may be convicted of that of which upon 
the Law and evidence he is not guilty; or, when convicted, 

may receive an illegal sentence. All this brings scandal on the 
Church itself. The mistakes of the Judges, w hich are manifest 
to those outside of the trial, are apt to be attributed to wrong 
motives; and those are improperly accused of trying to screen 
the guilty or condemn the innocent, who are only charge- 
able with sitti ng in the judgment seat without proper judicial 
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knowledge or habits, yet would only be excusable if they sat 
there voluntarily, because they have never been made to see the 
necessity of either. 

But this is not all. The most important and difficult branch 
of Penal Law is the Law of Evidence. All other legal learning, 
without familiarity with the rules of evidence, is in practice 
utterly useless. They form a system, based on the careful study 
of human motives and actions, and contain the results of a phi- 
losophy more profound than is discovered in the writings of 
metaphysicians. The philosopher studies in his closet the theory 
of human conduct, but the jurist sees daily how the various 
passions and motives that operate on mankind result in aetions 
unmistakable in their origin as in their effects. The Law of 
Evidence is, in truth, the severe application of the Inductive 
System to human affairs, and a careful study of it will open to 
the mind of the reflective a vast field, full of material for 
thought, and yielding ample results of wisdom. But, unfortu- 
nately, the attention of the Clergy is never called to this subject ; 
and, if it were, the mere study of it, without some experience 
in its application, would be of but partial service. No trial can 
be fairly conducted in ignorance of it, and yet it is hard to see 
how Courts, as at present constituted, can be made to possess 
adequate information. The effects of their ignorance appear in 
admitting rumors and hearsay ; in allowing careless and imper- 
fect statements in lieu of documents; in yielding too little 
respect to some matters and overestimating others; and, what 
is characteristic of imperfect knowledge, in giving such rules 
and maxims as they may have found, a cabalistic and unreason- 
able importance, with a wrong application. Convictions have 
been had upon very imperfect testimony, and manifest guilt has 
escaped punishment. 

There is no rule in most dioceses which will ensure to any 
Clergyman the opportunity of learning by experience. Courts 
are composed of such members as are summoned for the par- 
ticular trial, without regard to their familiarity with former 
causes. Again, whatever defects of learning a civil Judge may 
labor under, his deficiencies are very much aided in trials at 
Law, by the research and learning of the Bar. If his natural 
capacity is good, he may try a case very respectably on a small 
capital, if it be well managed and argued by the Counsel. He 
substitutes their research and experience for his own. But, in 
some of our dioceses, no layman can appear as Counsel for the 
accused. Upon what reason this exclusion is predicated it is 
not easy to determine. 

A comparison between the policy of the Church and that of 
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the State, shows that in all those matters wherein the State has 
shown the greatest anxiety to perfect the course of Justice, the 
Church has pursued an opposite course, and one which fully 
accounts for all the evils and imperfections which experience 
has already shown to have atte “8 x1 the acts of her tribunals. 
It may be that some difficulties be long to all systems of Church 
Law. But if this be so, it does not follow that we should not 
remedy such evils as are not remediless. In England the Law 
of the Church has long been administered by Courts not sur- 
passed in ability by the best Common Law Judges. The pre- 
siding officers are learned in the principles and practice of the 
Civil and Canon Law; and they are aided by a Bar of Advo- 
cates of the highest standing. And, except when a contest 
arises concerning a questionable point of doctrine, the judg- 
ments of those Courts e *xcite no more attention or animadversion 
than those of the Queen’s Bench or Exchequer. Every one 
feels confident that ‘they administer in each case that remedy 
which the Law and the facts require. Those Judges are all 
laymen; and while, in theory, several of the Courts are under 
the control of Church di gnitaries, their control is merely theo- 
retical, and they would no more venture to supersede their 
learned Vicars, and would be no more in plac e there, than her 
Majesty would revive the ancient theory of the Law, and ap- 
pear enthroned in aula regia to look after the Lord Chief 
Justice and his brethren of the bench. They long since recog- 
nized the propriety of having in every Court Judges and Ad- 
vocates whose lives are spent in preparation for the due ad- 
ministration of Justice; and when , ta have preserved any 
opposite theory, they place not the slightest value on it in 
practice. 

Our American Church Courts can never be truly respectable 
without in some way providing for similar qualifications in 
their Judges. There must be some way to ensure competent 
learning and skill. The questions of Law and Evidence ¢ arising 
upon each trial should be decided by persons who will decide 
them properly. The Clergy, whether they retain exclusive 
jurisdiction or not, should be instructed carefully in legal prin- 
ciples. If they retain exclusive control of the Courts, there 
will be a necessity for a distinct class, who shall be examined 
strictly in all branches of Ecclesiastical Law and Evidence, 
and from whom alone shall be selected the Judges and Ad- 
vocates. 

Until this is accomplished, if it ever can be, the legal know- 
ledge of the Laity is the only resource, and provision should be 
made in some way for securing it. The magnitude and fre- 
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quency of trials increase with the growth of the Church, and it 
is high time that the existing difficulties were ended. We 
write in no spirit of unkindness or captiousness. The Clergy 
cannot be expected to know what they have never learned ; and 
it is wrong to place them alone where they are liable to errors, 
affecting not only the reputation of their brethren, but their 
own character for wisdom, and honesty even, inasmuch as their 
motives are often misconstrued. And it is no small evil 
that, in order to bring an offender to justice, or an accused 

erson to trial, the pastors of many flocks are called from their 
10mes, and their people left without the privileges of the sanc- 
tuary. The system certainly works ba..ly as it is, and requires 
attention. 

The General Convention has requested the several dioceses 
to give up their power of trying pe ann into the hands of the 
Church at large. Whether this be done or not—or whether it 
ean be done with proper regard for diocesan rights—there is no 
doubt that some radical change in the Penal Code is impera- 
tively demanded ; and the attention of every Churchman should 
be devoted, in his sphere, to the maturing of some plan which 
may cause the judgments of Church tribunals to be the end of 
all controversy. We seek merely to point out the necessity of 7 
action, leaving the form of it to the wisdom of those whose 
knowledge and experience qualify them to speak with au- 
thority. 
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~I 


We ought, perhaps, to apologize for the first word in our 
title. We know that those to whom it is applied disclaim it. 
We know how objectionable such appellations often are, and 
how often they contain, in its most offensive form, the argu- 
mentum ad invidiam. At the same time, we know no other 
word, which would at once present to the minds of our readers 
the body of professing Christians of which we are about to 
speak. ‘We therefore would employ it, if we may, without 
offense. 

Our purpose is, at present, to examine only one question be- 
tween Irvingism and the Anglican Church. But that is one of 
such paramount importance, and which so directly underlies 
the whole controversy, that it takes precedence of all others. 
It is the question of the Apostolate. Not that we intend to 
assert or intimate, that this is the only question between us. 
Far from it. If the Irvingite view of the Apostolate is sus- 
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tained, there are still many points to be discussed and settied 
before its position is made good. On the other hand, if that 
view is not sustained, Irvingism has no ground left on which it 
van stand, and to consider any of its other claims would be a 
mere waste of time. We esteem it fortunate for all parties that 
the discussion may thus, in the commencement at least, be nar- 
rowed to a single point. 

The first thing to be done is to state, as plainly and fairly 
as we can, the positions respectively of the Anglican Church 
and Irvingism, in reference to the Apostolate. 

The Anglican Church has always held, that the Apostolate 
was designed to be a permanent Office, and as matter of fact 
has been, having been perpetuated and continued in the Epis- 
copate, which is, and was divinely intended to be its successor 
and continuator; in a word, that Bishops are the Successors of 
the Apostles. 

Irvingism, on the other hand, holds, that the Apostolate was 
intended to be a permanent Office; but as matter of fact has 
not been, having been suspended after the death of St. John, in 
consequence of the sins of the Church; that the Episcopate was 
not intended to be, and is not the successor and continuator of 
the Apostolate; that Bishops, therefore, are not the Successors 
of the Apostles, though they have their proper place in the 
Hierarchy; and finally, that the Apostolate has in our time 
been restored, with its full gifts and powers. 

Now this question, with its several branch issues, is one which 
cannot be settled on any grounds of abstract reason, imagined 
necessity, or supposed desirableness. It is a question of fact— 
of the testimony of Scripture and Christian history. Mere 
speculation must go for nothing in connection with it. The 
appeal can lie only “to the Law, and to the Testimony.” Let 
it be remembered too, that we are concerned here with the 
— of the Apostolate, only as it exists between us and 

rvingism. We are at issue on it indeed with Popery, and 
Parity in all its forms. But at present we are not taking these 
opponents into the account. 

Both parties agree, then, in this position, that the Apostolate 
is a permanent office in the Church. We agree in considering 
the words of our Lord in St. Matthew’s Gospel,* “ Lo I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world,” as the sufficient 
Scriptural ground for the assertion of this permanency. We 
both appeal, indeed, to other passages,t but this is the one 
which in importance supersedes all others. But now the lv- 


* Matt. xxviii, 20. + Such, for instance, as Eph. iv, 11-13. 
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ingite theory, that the Apostolate fell into abeyance at the death 
of St. John, and has only just been revived, utterly contradicts 
the proper exposition of these words of Curisr, and is self- 
contradictory besides. Our Version fails to convey the full 
sense of the original declaration, Kai ido ¢yo wed’ imew cis 
Tatas rag nuspag Edig yg CuvréAsing Tou aidivos ; and it therefore 
fails to exhibit the impossibility of reconciling it with the 
theory in question. The use of the present tense, ss, is notice- 
able; though, were there nothing more, no argument could be 
grounded on it. But the expression, ragas cas iuspas. settles the 
true exposition of the passage. It matters little for our present 
purposes whether sacas has here a collective or a distributive 
foree.* Analogy and the law of use, however, show that its 
force is in this case distributive, and therefore that the a/way of 
our Version might better read, as in fact Dr. Clarke translates 
it, every day. Still, even if it be translated a// the days, such a 
form of the collective implies and carries with it what is tanta- 
mount to a distribution. Neither does it matter, whether we 
consider the words ¢wrsAsiag tiv aidveg, as referring to the end of 
the world, or to the end of the Christian dispensation. The two 
periods, in point of fact, synchronize; and it is hardly worth 
while to take into account the utterly unsupported notion, that 
the words imply the end of the Jewish Dispensation.t Fully 
brought out then, the sense of the passage is this: Behold J am 
with you, all the days, and every day, until the close of the 
Christian Dispensation and the end of the world. No words 
can be needed, to show how utterly inconsistent all this is, with 
the Irvingite theory. But the theory is also self-contradictory. 
How can that be called a permanent office, which has been in 
abeyance for nearly seventeen and a half centuries out of the 
whole period of the Church’s existence? We enter, then, on 
the Scriptural and historical examination of this question, with 
a strong presumption, to say the least, against the theory under 
consideration. For it is plain that the view which holds to the 
continuity of the Apostolate in the Episcopate, satisfies the con- 
ditions of the Redeemer’s solemn promise: the view which ad- 
vocates the abeyance of the Apostolate, does not. 

We proceed to consider the evidence of Scripture and His- 
tory for the position of Irvingism, observing again, that the 
question between it, and us, is not whether there are Bishops in 
the Church, but whether the Apostolate was intended to, and 
did, pass into the Episcopate. 


* Spanheim, Opera, Vol. III, col. 549. 
¢ Though Rosenmiiller, coolly gives this the preference. 
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Our first step is to examine into the number of the Apostles. 
Our readers are of course aware of the superstitious literalism 
with which the advocates of parity have always regarded the 
number fwelve in connection with the Apostolate. Irvingism 
evinces the same weakness. But it does not appear to see how 
it involves itself in an inconsistency which parity avoids. Re- 
garding the number twelve as a personal literalism, and not as 
the symbol of complete Apostolicity, parity is consistent with 
itself, in denying the existence of other Apostles than the 
original Twelve. Assuming the same ground, Irvingism falls 
into the inconsistency of being compelled to admit the exist- 
ence, up to this time, of at least twenty-six Apostles, with the 
possibility of any indefinite increase of their number; and is 
obliged, moreover, to invent a theory to account for the extra 
Apostleship of St. Paul and St. Barnabas, which parity dis- 
poses of by ignoring Matthias and Barnabas, and thus making 
room for an additional Apostle. Nor will it avail to say, that 
there were never to be more than twelve Apostles at any one 
time, in the Church; or perhaps twelve in the Apostolate of the 
Circumcision, and twelve in that of the Uncireumcision, be- 
cause this immediately removes the number from a literal per- 
sonal application, and changes it to an official symbol. And 
when this is done, there is no underlying and excluding reason 
why it may not, if evidence of probability be adduced, be ap- 
plied to the Episcopate in all its multitude of members, as well 
to the imagined duodecemviral Apostolate. Either way, then, 
Irvingism loses the power of employing the number for its 
purposes, 

dut there is really nothing more childish, vulgar, and narrow 
in exegesis, than this sort of numerical literalism. It lay at the 
foundation of the Millenarian Heresy; and wherever it has 
gone, it has carried with it a spirit and a character, indicative 
of its Jewish origin and its heretical tendencies. If spiritualism 
has allegorized awful facts and sublime doctrines, into wild and 
licentious parables, so has this Judaizing literalism been the 
source of carnal fancies and puerile conceits. While, whatever 
we may say of the spiritual significations, which orthodox 
“athers,—like St. Augustine for instance,—found in the num- 
bers seven, twelve, forty, and on, it is clear that they never for 
a moment fell into this Jewish slough of literalism. 

Taking, then, the number twelve for what it really is, the 
symbol of Apostolicity, involving also the idea of complete- 
ness, we see at once, that it can be applied to the multitudinous 
Apostolate, as well as to any other. Just as well and as pro- 
perly, indeed, as the number a hundred and forty-four thousand 
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can, to that “ great multitude, which no man can number,” the 
Apostolic Church, in all times and every land.* The dispro- 
portion of the symbolic to the actual number, would, in all 
probability, be no greater in the former, than in the latter case. 

We proceed, then, to the Irvingite theory as to the number of 
the Apostles ; for it really involves the whole question, and if it 
fails, their case is lost. Irvingism admits the Apostolate of 
Matthias, and also that of Paul and Barnabas. And then, in 
connection with these admissions, it presents;—as we have 
gathered from Mr. Andrews and others,—the following extra- 
ordinary theory. 

The original Twelve——including Matthias in the place of 
Judas,—were the Apostles of the Circumcision. But the Jews 
rejected this Apostolate, and God, in consequence, determined 
to transfer it to the Gentiles. Thus was brought out the 
Apostleship of the Uncircumcision ; while that of the Cireum- 
cision was confined to the Twelve, and ended in St. John. This 
Apostolate of Uncireumcision, which was “a higher develop- 
ment of the purpose of God than the Gospel to the Circum- 
cision,” was committed to Paul and Barnabas, but received no 
others as Apostles, and was never filled up. It failed, partly 
from the fault of the Jews, but mainly from the sins of the 
Gentiles, fell into abeyance, and is just now restored to the 
Church, in the twelve Apostles of Irvingism. 

Now, be it observed, leaving out of view for the present the 
question of the restored Apostolate, which will be considered 
by and by,—that four points must be made good before this 
theory can be sustained. 7st, that all the original Twelve 
were Apostles of the Circumcision. Secondly, that none but 
the original Twelve were so. Thirdly, that the Apostleship of 
the Gentiles, began as a fact, after the supposed rejection of the 
Apostolate of the Circumcision by the Jews, Paul and Barnabas 
being the first Apostles. And, yourthly, that besides Paul and 
Barnabas, there were no Apostles of the Uncircumcision. We 
believe, that not one of these positions can be sustained, by the 
facts and sequences of the Apostolic History ; and that the 
ingenious theory which includes them is the baseless figment of 
a Judaizing fancy. 

(1.) Were, then, all the original Twelve, Apostles of the Cir- 
eumcision? The question is not, let it be noted, did they all 
preach to the Jews; but did they preach to them, and labor 
among them, if not to the exclusion of the Gentiles, at least so, 
that their great spheres of labor and conquest were among the 





* Rev. vii, 4, 9. 
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Jews? In that passage from which we gain our chief knowl- 
edge of the fr serergecn of the Circumcision, so far as Scripture 
is concerned, three persons only are mentioned as being such 
Apostles; namely, “ James, Cephas, and John.”* Only two 
of these, however, as Dr. Thiersch admits, were of the original 
Twelve. Now, is it not fair to conclude, that the Apostolate of 
the Circumcision, was specially,—not probably exclusively,— 
committed to them, as that of the Uncireumcision, was special- 
ly,—as we shall presently see not exclusively,—to Paul and 
Barnabas; who are named in the same manner that they are? 
And this conclusion is sustained by what we learn, not from 
Scripture indeed, but still as matter of History, concerning the 
labors and lives of others of the original Twelve. Without 
going into unnecessary details, let any one consider the 
regions, and the people in and among which, St. Matthew,t St. 
Philip,t St. Andrew,§ and St. Thomas,| labored and died ; and 
he will see how utterly groundless is the notion that they were, 
even specially, Apostles of the Circumcision. 

(2.) Were none but the original Twelve the Apostles of the 
Circumcision? The case of James of Jerusalem, settles this 
question. Dr. Thiersch and others, admit that he was neither 
of those among the original Twelve, who bore that name, and 
that he “stood almost on an equal footing with the Apostles,” 
though he was not an Apostle. It requires some hardihood to 
make this last assertion. Taking the admission however,—for it 
asserts an unquestionable fact,—we ask, Was the man who, in 
the Council of Jerusalem, presided over Apostles, and declared 
sentence in the words, dio tya xgivw,] inferior to Apostles? Was 
he, of whom St. Paul said, “ other of the Apostles saw I none, 
save James, the Lord’s brother,” not an Apostle ?** Was he, 
who in the naming of the Apostles of the Circumcision, takes 
precedence of St. Peter and St. John, not an Apostle ?++ And 
yet it is to this man, admitted not to be one of the original 
Twelve, that Irvingism, with its wonted inconsistency, denies 
the Apostolate! While, his Apostolate being proved, we find 
one Apostle, at least, of the Circumcision, besides the Twelve. 

(3.) Is that view of historical facts correct, which asserts the 
non-existence of the Apostolate of the Gentiles, except in the 
divine intention, until it was given to Barnabas and Paul, on 
account of the rejection by the Jews of the Apostolate of the 
Circumcision? St. Peter, in the Council of Jerusalem, answers 











* Gal. ii, 9. + Origen, in Gen., Lib. 8. Socrates, Lib. i, e. 3. 
Fae ag Lib.ii, ¢. 29. § Euseb., Lib. iii, c. 1. Origen, in Gen., Lib. 8. 
| Euseb., Lib. iii, ¢. 1, Chrysost. Hom. xii, Apost. Theod. de Vir. Ev. Lib. ix. 


G Acts xv. ** Gal. i, 19. tt Gal. ii, 9. 
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this question, when he says, “a good while ago, God made 
choice among us, that by my mouth the Gentiles should hear 
the word of the gospel, and believe.”* He utters these words 
in the hearing of both Paul and Barnabas; thus claiming, 
uncontradicted, for himself, an Apostolate to the Gentiles, as a 
thing of long standing, and still in his possession. At this time 
then, that Apostolate was in existence ; and though Paul and 
Barnabas were Apostles, it was not yet specifically committed 
to them. Nor does Scripture leave us in doubt, how the trans- 
ference of this Apostolate from Peter to the other two, took 
place. The account is given in the second chapter of the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians. Here is certainly the place, where, if this 
notion of Irvingism had any foundation, we should look to find 
some traces of it. But there is none. The reason which is 

iven for the transference, goes directly in the teeth of the 
Frvingite supposition. Not a word is said of the failure of the 
Apostolate of the Circumcision, and a change consequent 
thereon in its relations. On the contrary, God is said to have 
wrought “ effectually in Peter to the Apostleship of the Cireum- 
cision,” and to have been “mighty” in Paul, “towards the 
Gentiles.” Moved by these manifestations,—not of failure, 
but of effectual working,—the three Apostles, James, Cephas, 
and John, arrange and decide, that the Apostleship of the 
Uncireumcision shall be transferred to Paul and Barnabas, 
while they assume that of the Circumcision. The fact, then, of 
the previous existence of the Apostolate of the Uncircumcis- 
ion, in the person of Peter; the reason given for its transfer- 
ence to Paul and Barnabas; and the mode in which the trans- 
fer was effected, are all fatal to the Irvingite theory. Of 
course we do not deny, that in rejecting the Gospel, the Jews 
rejected also the institutions of the Gospel, and among them the 
Apostolate; we know, too, that their fall is the riches of the 
Gentiles. But that is clearly an entirely different thing from 
the position now under consideration ; though the latter has 
probably arisen from confused notions on this mysterious 
subject. 

(4.) Were Paul and Barnabas the only Apostles of the 
Uncircumcision? We admit, momentarily, for the sake of 
argument, the Irvingite theory, that none of the Twelve were 
so, and that none but the Twelve were Apostles of the Cireum- 
cision ; and we leave to one side, the case of St. James. If, 
then, there are any other Apostles named in Scripture, they, 
of course, on the Irvingite theory, must be Apostles of the 


* Acts xv, 7. 
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Uncireumcision. But Andronicus, Junia, and Epaphroditus, 
are distinctly called Apostles in the New Testament.* And if 
we choose to turn to the testimony of Christian Antiquity, for 
which Irvingism professes so great a reverence, we shall find that 
Timothy, Titus, Silas, Luke, Mark, and many others, are also 
named as Apostles. While not the least direct ground from 
their nomination, can, in either case, be adduced, for calling 
them, as Irvingism does, Apostolic Delegates. This appella- 
tion is merely a make-shift, to get rid of the necessary result of 
allowing them to be Apostles; since Irvingite writers admit 
that they appear in History, as Diocesan Bishops ; and of 
course, unless their Apostolate is denied, the ete as to 
who are the successors of the Apostles, is tolerably obvious. 

Not one of these four points then is tenable. And we are 
compelled to reject the | si which rests on them, as of not 
the slightest worth, however ingeniously it may be framed to 
justify a foregone conclusion. While we cannot but feel that 
had one half the mental labor, which has been expended on it, 
been devoted to an unbiassed, honest, straight-forward search 
after truth, the result would have been widely different. The 
discussion might, we think, be fairly terminated here. But we 
prefer to go on to the statement and consideration of certain 
general arguments, on which Irvingism lays great weight, as 
bearing on the Anglican doctrine of the Episcopate. 

The first we shall notice relates to spiritual gifts, or Xapicuara. 
The Irvingite writers, as a body, scout the division which, 
from time immemorial, has been made by Theologians of these 
gifts, into ordinary and extraordinary, or permanent and 
temporary. Italleges that they are all necessary to the Church; 
and that therefore, the division just mentioned, is a mere theory 
to explain their absence since the Apostolic age. But, we may 
ask, is the Irvingite view, that these gifts have been withdrawn 
with the Apostolate, in consequence of the sins of the Church, 
anything more than a theory to account for this same absence ? 
One of the works before us declares, that “ these Charismata 
have, as a general thing, disappeared since the disappearance 
of Apostles.” The disappearance, then, is admitted. We 
account for it in one way, Irvingism in another. Previous to 
any evidence, therefore, one theory is no more a theory than 
the other. While all the weight which arises from Antiquity 
and general Consent, is in favor of our view; for which we 





* Rom. xvi, 7. Phil. ii, 25. The Apostleship of Apollos also, is more than 
implied ; and so is that of Titus and sundry others. I Cor. i, 12. II Cor. viii, 23. 
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therefore claim an @ priori probability greater than attaches to 
the opposing one. 

To bring the matter to a distinct issue, let us take two of the 
Charismata, to which Irvingism attaches especial importance ; 
if its view cannot be sustained in connection with these, it is 
evidently good for nothing. These Charismata, are Prophecy, 
and the Gift of Tongues. We hold that neither of these is 
needful for a normal condition of the Church; Irvingism 
declares, unless we have entirely misunderstood its advocates, 
that they are. 

We do not here enter into the question, precisely what is 
meant by Prophecy, and Prophesyings; we are willing to 
leave the exposition of them as Irvingism sets it forth, not 
because we accept it, but because it is not essential to our argu- 
ment to examine it. Now St. Paul most plainly declares in 
the thirteenth Chapter of his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
that these Prophecies are temporary: “ whether these be Pro- 
yhecies they shall fail.” He uses the same word, and evidently 
oes the same thing in view, as in several previous Chapters. 
The first question therefore is, does St. Paul in this passage 
speak of this removal, as something which is to occur in the 
natural course of things, as we may say, or in consequence of 
great sins, and as a great punishment? Clearly, we think, the 
former. Indeed, how any one can read the context, with its di- 
rect statements and comparisons, and come to any other conclu- 
sion, we cannot imagine. And Christian antiquity testifies, that 
Prophecy did so fail. It did not cease, indeed, immediately, as 
is proved by several passages, which Mr. Andrews adduces— 
for another and a very unnecessary purpose*—as well as by 
other testimony. The brief argument by which the Fathers 
despatched the Montanists in the latter part of the second cen- 
tury, was, that Prophecy had ceased in the Church, and that 
they therefore were dissemblers.+ 

Much the same line of remark, applies to the Gift of Tongues. 
Of that, too, St. Paul says, “they shall cease.” And the con- 
clusion from the context, that they are to cease in the natural 
course of things, is as direct in this case as inthe former. Nor 
should we fail to observe, as bearing on the subject, that St. 
Paul puts a far lower estimate on this gift, than Irvingism. 
But, in truth, it is the unfailing characteristic of a sect, te 
exalt a gift which contains a regag or wonder, over those which 
belong to the regular and vital processes of the Lord’s Mystical 
Body. 


* True Constitution, &c. p. 26. 
¢ J. Smith’s Select Discourses, p. 292. Euseb. Lib. v, 3 3. 
VOL. VII.—NO. IV. 57 
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But, it may be said, after all, the Apostle is all along look- 
ing on to another life; and it is in connection with that life, 
that he alleges the failure of prophecies, and the cessation of 
tongues. So that no argument for their failure and cessation 
in the Church in this world, can be grounded on his words. 
In the Church triumphant they will indeed have no place ; but 
it is not so in the Church militant here on earth. We have 
put the objection in its strongest form; but specious as it may 
seem, it is groundless. 

The Apostle’ s argument includes a consideration of the 
Church and the individual ; of the advance of the Church 
from her earlier years on through her later life, and so to her 
consummation in heaven: and of the individual from his youth 
on to his manhood, and to his completed life in another world.* 
As the boy grows up, changes occur, some things pass away 
and others come, but charity remains all through and goes 
with him to heaven. And so too is it in the Church. This 
being considered and duly weighed, the difficulty vanishes. In 
fact it has only arisen trom imagining that St. Paul had in 
view merely the individual, and. was "simply contrasting his 
earthly life ‘with his life heres after. Whereas, he really hi: as in 
view the Church as well as the individual; and is contrasting 
as well different periods of the earthly life of each, as the 
whole of their lives on earth, with their consummations in 
eternity. Any other exposition is frigid and jejune, and utterly 
fails to bring out the noble fulness of the passage, and its ex- 
alted and w vide- -reaching idea of Charity. While this exposi- 
tion leaves the view taken above, of the failure of prophecies and 
the cessation of tongues, untouched. But, indeed, the objec- 
tion could only be adduced as the dernier resort of a captious 
obstinacy. 

There are, too, important ennai, of a general nature 
connected with this matter of the Charisms, which ought not 
here to be overlooked. They are all of them either necessary 
to man’s salvation, and to the complete work of the ministry 
in connection with that salvation, or they are not. If they are 
not, then’the division of them into ordinary and extraordinary, 
is real and well founded. If they are, then they have either 
not been removed,—which Irvingism does not claim,—or God 
has taken that away which he gave as essential. We do not 
see how the necessity of adopting one of these alternatives can 
be avoided. While those warnings which, in different passa- 


* This is very well brought out by Billroth in loc. Compare also St. ¢ yhry- 
sostom. Even Rosenmiiller admits the superior claims of this exposition. 
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ges, but especially in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, St. 
Paul gives us age 1inst setting too high a value on some of these 
Charisms, afford a tolerably clear indication as to which alter- 
native should be adopted. 

This is not the place to enter into an extended examination 
of the Charismata. We may, however, say, in the way of ex- 
planation, that by the terms permanent and tenapenery , or or- 
dinary and extraordinary, we do not mean to imply any differ- 
ence in their essence, but only in their temporary form. The 
former is permanent. The latter is not so. The essence of all 
Charisms is supernatural and divine; but why may it not man- 
ifest itself differently in different periods of the Church’s 8 pro- 
gress, ac cording to the varying necessities and conditions of 
successive ages? It would be a narrow view that would deny 
this; and a narrower still that would magnify the external regdg, 
which when the Hory Gost began its Pentecostal work, so 
powerfully attracted attention, above the ¢7juciov and the duvapis, 
which ever attend the Spirits’ workings.* We believe that 
St. Chrysostom gives the sufficient reason for the cessation of 
these peculiar forms of outworking of that Divine Energy 
which always animates the Church, when he says, that their 
necessity is superseded by the great standing miracle of the 
Church itself; conquering he: ithenism ; taking up into herself 
the thought, the life, the whole being of humanity ; raising the 
natural to a nearer proximity to the supern: atural; and in her 
victorious progress laying aside some weapons which her earlier 
needs required. 

After all, in this case as in many others, Irvingism reverses 
completely a legitimate logical process. The proper method 
would be to ests ablish on distinct grounds the abeyance of the 
Apostolate, and then, with some show of reason it could .be al- 
leged that the Charisms had ceased because of that abeyance. 

ut when it has been foretold by St. Paul, that the two Char- 
isms on which especial stress is laid, namely, prophecy and the 
gift of —— should cease, it is the weakest of all illicit pro- 
cesses to reason from their cessation to the abeyance of the 
Ap sadiebe, It is, moreover, a patent instance of reasoning in 
a circle to prove the abeyance of the Ape stolate by the absence 
of the Charisms: and then to sustain and account for the ab- 
sence of the Charisms by alleging the abeyance of the Apos- 
tolate. But Irvingism is not remarkable for logical consistency. 


* With some abatement, we refer with great satisfaction to Dr. Schaff'’s 
Apostolic Church, Book II, Chap. ii, Spiritual Gifts. 
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We do not propose here to consider in detail the Irvingite 
theory of a fourfold ministry, in Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists 
and Pastors. This theory is set forth distinctly in the Testi- 
mony,* and is grounded on well known passages in the Epistles 
to the Corinthians and Ephesians.+ It is also urged with seve- 
ral modifications by Mr. Andrews and others. No direct argu- 
ment however for the abeyance of the Apostolate, is, so far as 
we can find, drawn from it, and it therefore lies to one side of 
our track. We allude to it for the sake of making a general 
observation or two, which, as relating to the whole controversy 
in all quarters on the subje°t of the Ministry, appear to us im- 
portant. 

The fundamental error in the Puritan appeal to the New 
Testament in relation to Church Polity in general, and the 
Ministry in particular, was one which was Judaical in its char- 
acter. It has been perpetuated in full by all the advocates of 
Ministerial parity with whom we have ever fallen in, and toa 
certain extent it seems to be shared in by Irvingism. It con- 
sisted in demanding express orders and announcements, solemn 
legislative acts as it were, setting forth in so many words just 
a the Ministry was to be, and precisely how it was to be 
constituted. Now had it been remembered that the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures were not delivered contemporaneously with 
the establishment of the Church and the Ministry, as the Mo- 
saic Law was in connection with the Levitical Polity and 
Priesthood, the error would have been avoided. The Mosaic 
Law ordered and enacted the establishment of the Priesthood; 
they came together.t But in the New Dispensation it was 
not so. The institution of the Church and the Ministry pre- 
ceded. The written Scriptures followed. The Church and 
the Ministry had both been some time at work when the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament were written. And while this 
affords no ground whatever for any disparagement of Holy 
Scriptures, or for any such exaltation of the Church as the 
Romish doctrine of tradition upholds, it does indicate the 
proper line of appeal in cases like the present. We are not 
to look for express commands, but for plain recognitions. Be- 
cause these Scriptures were not written to give directions con- 
cerning a system not yet in existence, and to be established in 
accordance with such directions, but in view of one already 
established and at work. The question is not, What system is 








* Sections xxxi and xxxii. + I Cor. xii, 27, 81. Eph. iv, 4-16. 
¢ To this purposeis St. Paul’s argument, Heb. vii, 11, where ex’ should be 
rather rendered with than under. See Turner in loc. 
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ordered? but, What system is recognized? What theory of 
Polity and Ministerial arrangement fits best with what we find 
in the Acts and Epistles? And when this course is adopted, 
the conclusions to which it leads, will, we apprehend, be found 
as fatal to the fourfold Ministry of Irvingism, as to the one or 
the two Orders of Parity. 

There still remains to be mentioned, among the arguments 
derived from Scripture for the abeyance of the Apostolate, 
the extraordinary theory and exposition of Dr. Thiersch, in 
connection with St. John. He understands our Lord’s words 
concerning this Apostle, “If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee,”* as meaning that with John the Apos- 
tolic office was to become dormant, to tarry till just before the 
end, and then to be revived, for “ conquering Antichrist, and 
completing the yet imperfect preparation of the faithful for 
the coming again of Christ!” Our readers, we imagine, will 
hardly expect us to undertake a serious examination of this 
preposterous piece of exegesis. It is simply inconceivable, 
if such*an exposition were weil grounded, or in fact had any 
foundation, that no trace of it can be found in any of the Pa- 
tristic Commentaries or Homilies. 

If now we leave the region of Scriptural argument and enter 
that of the historical testimony of the Church, we shall find 
that what Irvingism has to allege may be summed up in a very 
few words. “ Indications of a desire in the Church for a higher 
order than the Episcopal ;” obscure intimations of a loss; an 
uncertain passage from Hermas; a wrested exposition of 
Clement; these constitute all the historical testimony of the 
Church, so far as we can find, which Irvingism adduces to sup- 
port its view of the Apostolate. 

It has been our fortune for some years past to hear a good 
deal about these obscure hints of the Fathers; and we confess 
we are rather tired of the hearing. Mr. Faber and Mr. New- 
man made much of these in advocating the claims of the Ro- 
man Church; and now it seems they are to be employed for the 
behoof of Irvingism. The ridiculous part of the matter is, that 
in all this admiring reverence for obscure hints, their devotees 
quite forget that there are any such things as plain declara- 
tions; and that the rule of a sound logic would be to explain 
the former by the latter, not the latter by the former. Po- 
pery and Irvingism, however, seem to rejoice in a system of 
dialectics peculi ar to themselves, and reversing all ordinary 
processes of reasoning. But let us take some of these declara- 








* John xxi, 22. 
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tions,—for we confess we are accustomed to think more of 
them than of obscure hints,—and see to what conclusion they 
conduct us. 

Clement, whose “name is written in the Book of Life,”* has 
a passage bearing on this subject, the force of which Dr. 
Thiersch vainly endeavors to explain away.t “Christ was 
sent by God, and the Apostles by Christ. ... . Therefore 
preaching in countries and cities, they constituted their first 
fruits, having proved them by the Spirit, Bishops and Deacons} 
of those who should believe. . . . And what wonder that they 
who were put in trust with such a work by God, in Christ con- 
stituted the aforenamed?” He then quotes the action of Moses 
in Numbers xvii, which he says was done to settle disputes and 
contentions about the suecession of the Priesthood, and pro- 
ceeds: “Our Apostles also knew by our Lord Jesus Christ that 
contention should arise concerning the Episeopate. Where- 
fore having received a perfect foreknowledge, they appointed 
the aforenamed, and in the next place established a rule of suc- 
cession, that when they fell asleep other proved men should 
receive their ministry.” 

Now the question here turns first on this point: Who are 
alluded to in the expression, “when they feil asleep?” Dr. 
Thiersch would confine it to those called “ the aforenamed ;” that 
is, those whom the Apostles “ constituted from their first fruits, 
Bishops,” &c. But there is no reason in the construction of the 
passage for this restriction. It may just as well include also the 
Apostles themselves, unless reasons from outside to show why 
it cannot, be alleged. And until such reasons are alleged, and 
it will be difficult to find them, we hold the passage to be con- 
clusive for the continuance, and against the abeyance, of the 
Apostolate. 

Let us take next the testimony of Ireneus. It is of very 

cat weight, and more especially in this ease. For in his 

etter to Florinus he declares, that he was instructed by Poly- 
carp, who “would often speak of the conversations which he 
had held with John, and others who saw the Lord.” Now, 
considering the position which Irvingism assigns St. John, the 
testimony of one taught by his own pupil is specially impor- 
tant. And that testimony is distinct. In a work written, at the 
latest, not more than seventy-five years after the death of St. 
John, he says, “we are able to enumerate those who were ap- 


* Phil. iv, 3. ¢ Ad. Cor. xlii, iii, iv. 

¢ This is not the place to consider the argument drawn from this passage 
by the advocates of Parity. The reader is referred to the note in Jacobson’s 
edition of the Apostolic Fathers, Vol. I, p. 145. 
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pointed Bishops in the Churches, by the Apostles, and their 
successors even to ourselves, who never taught or knew what is 
madly dreamed by these,” 2. e. the heretics. And then, reply- 
ing to the answer of the heretics to this, that the Apostles had 
taught some hidden mysteries to the perfect, he adds, “ then 
especially would they have delivered these things to those to 
whom they committed the Churches themselves. For they de- 
sired those whom they left as their successors, delivering to 
them their own place of government, to be pertect and irrepre- 
hensible.”* Had Polycarp ever taught Irenzeus, or had St. 
John ever taught Polycarp, that the Apostolate ended in him, 
and that Bishops were not successors of the Apostles ¢ 

To the same purpose speaks Tertullian, and his statements 
are also of peculiar value, inasmuch as he professes to found 
what he puts forth on the authority of Justin Martyr. In his 
treatise, De Prascriptione Hereticorum, written, it should be 
remembered, before he became infected with Montanism, he 
says: “In this manner the Apostolical Churches produce their 
successions; as the Church of Smyrna produces Polyearp, 

laced by John; as that of the Romans Clement, ordained by 

Pours as also in the same way others exhibit those who were 
constituted Bishops by the Apostles, to deliver down the Apos- 
tolic seed, A postolict seminis traduces.”’+ 

So, too, Cyprian, clearly holding the identity of the Apos- 
tolic and Episcopal Office, says, “that the Church is founded 
upon Bishops.”{ And again, “the Lord appointed Apostles, 
that is, Bishops.”§ And Pacian declares, “ Bishops are called 
Apostles.” And St. Jerome asserts, “ Bishops occupy the place 
of Apostles ;”| and “They are all the successors of the Apos- 
tles."€ We might go on multiplying quotations to the same 
purpose indefinitely. But it cannot be necessary. All anti- 
quity testifies, with no hesitating tongue, but with a voice as 
clear as a trumpet, to the identity of the Episcopate, and the 
Apostolate; to the position set forth by an ancient Father, that 
the name of Bishop was transferred to those who had formerly 
been called Apostles. 

And now what are obscure hints, and doubtful passages, 
against such an array of testimony as this? That it should not 
be estimated by those who have gone over to Irvingism from 
communions where they were never taught the value or the 
use of Christian testimony, might not perhaps surprise us. But 
that Presbyters of our own Church should have passed it by, is 
* Adv. Heres., Lib. III, ¢. iii. + C. xxxii. 
§ Epist. lxv. ] Ep. liv. 


¢ Epist. xxvii, Lapsis. 
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incomprehensible. For if these passages, and hundreds like 
them, prove the existence of Bishops, they also prove that they 
are the successors of the Apostles. If they do not prove the 
latter assertion, so neither do they the former. 

In neither Scripture, then, nor Antiquity, does there appear 
the slightest foundation for that theory of the Apostolate which 
Irvingism has put forth, and put forth, we must say, with such 
assuming pretension. It being set aside, there remain two 
views of the continuance of the Apostolate to choose between. 
The one, is the Anglican view, that the Apostolate has been 
continued in the Episcopate. The other, is the view advocated 
by Dr. Schaff in his Apostolic Church, that it is continued in 
the whole Ministry. In a certain sense this last view may be 
held conjointly with the former. But if held by itself, it is clear 
that it denies the continuance of the Apostolate as a peculiar 
and proper Office ; and this, we should imagine, would be fatal 
to it with those who have studied the recognitions of the Serip- 
tures, or the declarations of Primitive Antiquity. This, how- 
ever, is not the place to discuss the two views just named, and 
we turn to other matters. 

We have seen what Irvingism has to allege for the abeyance 
of the Apostolate; let us now glance at its asserted restoration. 
And here, in the first place, candor compels us to avow, that 
we seem to detect far down, even lying at the bottom of belief 
in a restored Apostolate, a morbid and unhealthy feeling, with 
which we have small patience and less sympathy. There is no 
sorer or more trying evil that we are called in our day to 
undergo, than to see this morbid feeling, generating a swarm 
of sickly, yearning sentimentalists in religion, who go about in 
silken sorrow and aromatic pain, descanting on evils, and be- 
moaning ills, and dreaming of some grand panacea for them all, 
instead of manfully taking hold of those which lie within their 
sphere, and by the help of God’s grace and blessing, mitigating, 
if not removing them. Now we do not mean to say that the 
Irvingites are such stuff as this. We should have no right to 
say it, if we believed it; and we do not believe it. But we do 
think, and this we will say frankly and fairly, that we detect 
among them something of the morbid feeling which has given 
birth to this insufferable swarm; and we therefore fear that 
their whole movement is like to end in filagree-work, and dilet- 
tanteism. 

All the writers of this school with whom we are acquainted, 
lay great stress on the sad estate of Christendom, its schisms, 
its errors, its faithlessness, its failures. And from contempla- 
ting these evils they have been led to look favorably on the 
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assertion of a restored Apostolate as their infallible cure. But 
do they not perceive the inconsistency into which their whole 
theory leads them? If these very evils grew to such a height 
under the original Apostolate, that God, in anger, withdrew 
it from the Church, is it certain that a restored Apostolate will 
inevitably remove them? If the Apostolate that the Lorp 
Jesus gathered round Him, and then sent out into the world, 
failed to keep down the first beginnings of these wretched 
things, if the Apostolate, that under Christ founded the Church 
and wrote the Scriptures, could not resist the first swellings of 
the flood, is it absolutely certain that the new Apostles will put 
down these same wretched things, grown now to giant size, and 
roll back the flood at the full gathered swell of centuries? It is 
the same impatience of doubt and division that has driven some 
men to the false Unity of Rome, which drives these men to this 
dream of a restored Apostolate. What both parties need, is a 
higher style of Christian manliness, and a reverent recollection 
of what the analogies of God’s moral government suggest, as to 
the existence of such trials of faith and patience, as well in the 
Church as in the Universe. 

Into the alleged evidence of the restoration of the Order of 
Prophets, and through them of that of the Apostles, we do not 
enter, simply because the conclusions to which our survey of 
Scripture and Antiquity has led us, render its consideration un- 
necessary. If Scripture and Antiquity both teach us, that the 
gift of tongues and of prophesy were to cease; if they neither 
recognize such a specific Order as that of the Prophets; if they 
give no shadow of support for that theory of the abeyance of 
the Apostolate, the truth of which alone can make its restoration 
possible, why need we perplex ourselves with the proofs of that 
which cannot be? Previous enquiries and conclusions cut 
under, and render untenable any such ground. For, be it ob- 
served, evidences like those proposed are not to be Jirst ex- 
amined, and then in view of them such previous enquiries as 
we have been engaged in, conducted and modified. But these 
enquiries are to be first had, and then by their conclusions such 
evidences are to be tested and tried. It has been objected, we 
know, that this is the course which the Jews pursued in refer- 
ence to our Lord, and His religion. We reply, they did no such 
thing. The tests which they applied were neither derived from 
their own Scriptures, nor even from their primitive tradition, 
but from the dreams and fancies of their later Doctors. What 
has Irvingism to show in the way of declaration or prophecy in 
the New Testament, or witness among the Fathers, like what 
our Lord appealed to in the Elder Scriptures concerning His 
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character and Offices, or what he might have appealed to, in 
the Targums? There is no similarity in the cases, except in 
another direction than the one contemplated by the objectors. 
Their later traditions induced the Jews to reject the evidences 
of a true system, to which the expositions of their earlier 
Doctors would have led them. The later traditions of human 
masters, which have supplanted in many quarters primitive 
doctrines, will as readily incline those who hold them to accept 
the evidences of a false system, from which the interpretations 
of the ancient Fathers would have kept them. 

Still, while we unhesitatingly assert, that the utter failure of 
any proof of the abeyance, and on the other hand, the almost 
demonstration of the continuance of the Apostolate which Serip- 
ture and Antiquity afford, render it unnecessary to examine 
the alleged evidence of its restoration, we feel bound to add, 
that we have examined very carefully all the evidence which 
has come within our reach. And after this careful examination, 
we are constrained to say, that we find no difference in its 
general character from that which the Church of Rome alleges 
for Iter suppositious miracles, or which any delusion of the day 
adduces to support its claims. 

With a few words more we shall release our readers—if any 
have continued with us to this point—whose attention we have 
tasked far longer than we designed. We cannot conclude with- 
out saying something, in all frankness, and yet in all kindness 
of feeling, as to the relative positions of Irvingism and our 
Anglican Church. It is a very easy matter to define these 

ositions. It is, in fact, a simple question of Schism. Ifthe 
seraera claims are well founded, we are in Schism. If those 
claims are unfounded, they are in Schism. There is the plain 
and inevitable alternative. No question as to a richer ritual, 
greater devotion of life, or even a clearer holding of certain 
doctrines, can be of any weight here. It is nothing to the pur- 
pose, that Irvingite ministers and laymen may occasionally 
come and receive the Holy Communion, at the hands of our 
Bishops and Clergy. It is as little to the purpose, that a Pres- 
byter of our Church, forgetting or explaining away his Ordin- 
ation vows, may occasionally make an abeyance of his function 
among us, that he may serve at their strange altars. All this 
does not beget union, far less Unity. If the claims of the 
Twelve Apostles of Irvingism are real and true, it is the simple 
duty of every Bishop, Priest, and Deacon in our Communion 
to submit to them, and to follow with a glad mind and will 
their directions, admonitions, and judgments. And every 
Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, who does not do this, cuts himself 
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off from the Unity of the Lord’s Body, and so from Communion 
with the Head. “While the same holds true in their place and 
degree of the Laity also. If the claims of these twelve Apos- 
tles are unfounded, then eve ry Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, who 
admits them, and acts on such admission, not only renders him- 
self liable to summary and severe discipline, but he also incurs 
the fearful guilt of communion with false Apostles, and all the 
spiritual di angers attendant on such communion, which of 
course is me asurably being a partaker with Antichrist. And 
the same, again, hold true, in their place and degree, of the 
Laity also. 

No reasoning like that, with which one Presbyter beguiles 
the true-hearted simplicity of his real self; no explanation 
like that, with which another thinks he has persuaded his 
Bishop—we hope for the Church’s honor that he is mistaken, 
though we neither know, nor wish to know, who the Bishop 
is—to say, that believing in the restored Apostolate, he can 
continue to eat the Church’s bread and minister at her 
altars; no such things as these are of a feather’s weight. The 
alternative, simple but awful and most fearful, still rentfains. 
If Irvingism is true, we are in a state of Schism as deep and 
hopeless as can be imagined. If it is false, its followers are 
enlisted in the cause and under the banner of Antichrist. 
There is the issue; and we feel not one fear or doubt as to 
where truth lies, and what will be, sooner or later, the result. 
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Art. V.—TYPES OF MANKIND. 


The Types of Mankind ; or, Ethnological Researches, based 
upon the Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures, and 
Crania of Races, and upon their Natural, Geographical, 
£' hilological, and Biblical History. Ulustrated by selections 
from the inedited papers of Samuel G. Morton, M. D., and by 
additional contributions from Prof. Agassiz, Dr. Usher, and 
Prof. Patterson. By J. C. Norr, M. D., and Grorcr R. 
GLIppoN. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 1854. 
Royal SvVo. 


In our last number we referred to “ Types of Mankind,” and 
promised a more extended notice iu this. We proceed to re- 
deem our pledge; but we purpose neither to commend the 
work nor to refute it. Commendation could not be expected 
from us; and a refutation would require more space as well as 
more time than we have at command, for such a purpose. 

The work itself, though printed in one volume, is equivalent, 
in number of syllables, to at least four full-sized, handsomely 
printed octavos. It embraces discussions biographical, histori- 
cal, political, social; chronological, Egyptological, Archzeologi- 

val, exegetical; zoological, geological, paleontological, an- 
atomical; as well as philological and ethnological. It would 
seem to present the results of the entire intellectual and moral 
activity of its principal authors for some thirty or forty years— 
the present gross contents of their minds, and vade-mecums 
with some re luc ‘tant omissions, and some supplementary contri- 
butions from their friends. 

Now, a work of such vast compass and multifarious variety 
must of course contain much truth; while its errors, if it em- 
brace any, lying scattered here and there, cannot be confuted 
under any single point of view, but must be taken up one by 
one and exposed in the detail. Thankless and bootless task ! 
Error may be stated in very few words, or insinuated in the 
mere form of st: iting what is true, or conveyed in the studied 
obscurity of a ge neral impre ssion. It may be denied, indeed, 
as briefly ; but its conf utation might require pages for every 
line. 

We should shrink from even a cursory review of this work, 
had we not already promised it to our readers. We confess 
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that it looms up before us very much as the Cyclopean shepherd 
did before the coasting Trojans: 


Monstrum, horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. 


Every word of Virgil’s line is applicable to the case in hand; 
and, with the astonished Trojans, we would gladly sail away. 
But, from a sense of duty, we address ourselves to our task. 
And, after all, it may be well the world should know that we 
are not yet all devoured like sheep, or frightened out of our 
wits—if, indeed, we are not “ blockheads by nature” as well as 
“ignoramuses by eduction”—or struck forever dumb in stupid 
and awful amazement. It may be well that the “ignorant 
prétraille” and “iliiterate missionaries” should be reassured 
that they are not wasting their lives in painfully propagating 
silly myths and baseless superstitions, or in the vain endeavor 
to raise a lower species of the animal creation to a level with 
— own, to enlighten minds which have no moral or re- 
igious apprehensions or susceptibilities, and to save souls for 
whom Christ never died, and to whom he never commanded 
his Gospel to be preached; or, if he did, he made a great “ sci- 
entific blunder.” It may be well that the vulgar herd 
“wretched theologists, whose philological knowledge does not 
surpass the Hebrew alphabet,” the “ itinerant simplicities” that 
distribute the Bible among the Jews, and the mass of simple 
believers generally, should learn that the received English 
version of the Scriptures is not to be given up as “ utter non- 
sense,” or as a mere fabrication of King James or of his forty- 
seven translators: that all the Biblical labors and le arning of 
Christendom, from St. Jerome to Gesenius, are not exp sed at 
length as a waste and a sham, to be superseded forever by the 
new lights and modern scientific revelations of Messrs. Strauss, 
Lanci, Nott, Gliddon & Co.; in short, that Christianity is not 
yet annihilated, nor the “ Word of God” proved to be a lie. 
For science and the scientific spirit, a « rever found and in 
whatever department exhibited, whether of nature or of mind, 
of anthropology or of theology, we profess an unfeigned respect. 
But though this work assumes to be the very impe rsonation of 
“ science,” pronouncing authoritative judgments 1 in her name,* 
and though trumpeted forth by its friends as “ the greatest sci- 
entific work of the age,” its authors may rest assured it will 
make but a sorry figure in the gener ral history of scientific 


* Science knows” that unity is a “vulgar error,” (page 82.) “No reflecting 
man can disbelieve” that the “ originals” of the various types in Europe and 
Asia Minor were “some of them indigenous to the European soil,” (page 110.) 
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achievement. Like a certain book, entitled “ Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation,” which our readers have already 
almost forgotten, it may make a great sensation, in certain sen- 
sitive quarters, for a time, but w ill infallibly pass into ultimate 
and even speedy oblivion. We venture the prediction. 

The iruly scientific spirit is reserved, unostentatious, humble. 
Witness Newton, conceiving himself as a gatherer of a few 
xebbles on the shores of the boundless ocean of knowledge. 
The truly scientific spirit is reverent. Hear Lepsius, on whom 
our authors depend as one of their main pillars, and who, they 
would have us think, coincides and sympathizes with them. 
Writing to his friend Bunsen, in the dedication of his Chronol- 
ogie der Aigypter, he says,—‘ With reverence and freedom 
must science be pursued. Reverence for all that is venerable, 
holy, noble, great, and tested by time; freedom whenever aud 
wherever the ' attainment and utterance of the truth and of one’s 
convictions of the truth are concerned. Without the latter, r, 
timidity and hypocrisy; without the former, audacity and pre- 
sumption will prevail in science as well as in life.” What sym- 
pathy, what community can such a spirit have with the sl: ashing, 
braggart, insolent, sneering, and contemptuous style which per- 

rades so great a part of “ “Types of Mankind ? 

Science is both dignified and decorous. She respects herself, 
and therefore she respects others. If a man, with his shirt- 
sleeves rolled up, his cravat awry, and his hair disheveled, 
with torn clothes and blackened eyes, should burst into the 
parlor of a hotel where gentlemen were quietly conversing to- 
gether, and, with violent. gestures and stentorian voice, should 
boast how he had soundly whipped some clowns in the bar- 
room, or servants in the kitchen, who had ventured to contra- 
dict him and dispute his opinions; and should declare that he 
would chastise anybody else who should venture to follow their 
example ; would not such a man show, by his utter want of 
that personal dignity, and of that sense of social decency which 
should characterize a gentleman, that his own proper place is 
in the bar-room or the kitchen 4 

Science seeks ¢ruth in its systematic completeness and for ¢ts 
own sake. She is therefore calm, disinterested, impartial ; at 
the same time that she is earnest and aggressive. Her attention 
is not diverted by side issues, nor her judgment warped with a 
view to ulterior objects, or inferences, or applications. The 
book before us has, indeed, a scientific title, and puts on the air 
of a scientific work of extraordinary pretension. But according 
to our best judgment of its scope and spirit, founded upon a 
careful perusal of its whole contents, its anzmus seems to be, 
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not what its title imports, not coolly to ascertain by scientific 
methods the truth in regard to the unity or plurality of human 
origins ; but, primarily to attack the inspiration and authenticity 
of the Holy Scriptures; and, in the second place, to defend the 
Institution of Negro Slavery. We may have misapprehended 
the leading design of the work. We know nothing of the au- 
thors, of their private characters or personal connections. We 
know not Sialic they would prefer to be classed with Chris- 
tian believers or with Infidels. We have nothing to do with 
them personally. We take their work, and endeavor to judge 
it on its own intrinsic merits. And we have thought it proper 
thus openly to take our ground, and frankly to state our general 
judgment, before entering upon the discussion of details. If the 
authors intended to write a properly scientific work, they should 
have omitted their sneers at “ negrophilism,” and “the word of 
God,” and the general faith of the Christian world. If their 
real object was to attack Christianity, they should have honestly 
avowed their purpose, and not approached it under the mask of 
a scientific inquiry, to betray it with a kiss, or thrust it under 
the fifth rib. 

We confess to a high degree of hearty respect for an honest, 
earnest, open Infidel. Such a man cannot fail to treat religion 
respectfully, considered as a matter of fact, however he may 
feel constrained to reject it as a matter of faith. He may op- 
pose and assail Christianity; but he will do it as a fair, open, 
and avowed enemy. From such attacks Christianity has nothing 
to fear. What she has to fear is, that inconsiderate persons 
may be deceived, and their faith be undermined by the covert 
insinuations and masked assaults of pretended friends. 

We have spoken of “ Types of Mankind” as a whole. Dif- 
ferent parts of it, being by different hands, are naturally of 
different character. Agassiz and Morton have generally main- 
tained a true scientific tone in their writings. ‘they both have 
earnestly maintained that their views, affirming a plurality of 
human origins, were entirely consistent with the Holy Scerip- 
tures; and the »y have very rarely, if ever—the former never, to 
our knowledge. allowed themse ives to treat the Christian faith 
or its professors with mockery and contempt. This work con- 
tains some passages from Dr. Morton’s inedited MSS., which we 
-annot think that he, if living, would have allowed to see the 
light. Neither do we imagine that he would regard the whole 
book as any very desirable “ monument” to his memor y. Nor 
can we even believe that Prof. Agassiz was aware of the whole 
contents and character of the work, when he allowed his name 
to be identified with it. He certainly could not himself have 
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written it in its present tone. Of Dr. Patterson’s Memoir of 
Morton we have nothing to say. We do not think that Morton 
would thank him for it. Wholesale denunciations and scurril- 
ities defeat their own object. 


“Non ragionam’ di lor, ma guarda, e passa.” 


As for Dr. Bachman, whom Dr. Patterson has personally as- 
sailed, he is fully able to defend himself; and we understand he 
has done so, although we have not seen his pamphlet. The di- 
rect authorship of the greater portion of the book belongs to 
Messrs. Nott and Gliddon, who have, at the same time, assumed 
the responsibility of the whole. 

On the grand question of the Unity of the race, we find in 
“Types of Mankind” nothing conclusive, and very little that is 
at once new and important. The Essay of Professor Agassiz 
contains nothing noticeable beyond what he had before given 
to the public. Asa Naturalist, his opinion on the subject is, 
we cheerfully admit, of great weight; and, being stated with 
valmness, dignity, and courtesy, as it is, it commands our 
sincere respect. But we do not understand it to be urged by 
him as an argument. He relies upon his facts and reasonings, 
and they must be scrutinized and judged like those of any other 
man. lIlis zones, centers, or provinces of original distribution 
for plants and animals, if admitted—and we are disposed to ad- 
mit the general facts—prove nothing in regard to the plurality 
of human origins. They might show such plurality to be 4 
priori possible or even probable, provided there were no con- 
flicting evidence from any other quarter bearing on the question.* 
His opinion upon the argument from language can claim no 
special weight, and every philologist must see that his reason- 
ing upon it is quite irrelevant. Lepsius, Bunsen, Humboldt, 
and others, maintain the unity of mankind on linguistic grounds. 
His theory, that all animals originated in eggs, which had been 
sown broadcast by the Creator, and that the primitive men were 
thus hatched by nations as the bees were in swarms, was some- 
time since submitted to the judgment of the scientific world. 
Whether any specimens of these original human eggs, so pro- 
fusely scattered abroad, have been lately found, or whether they 
were all hatched long ago, or who ever saw any of them, or 
whether any fragments of their shells even have been placed in 
any of our Cabinets of Natural History, which might serve as 








* America is divided into several zoological provinces; and then the Ameri- 
ean Indians are regarded, and very properly, as all belonging to one zoological 
province. pp. 76, 81. 
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some basis for argument, we are not informed. And, with all 
due deference, we ap prehend that this egg theory will not add 
gree wing” to its author’s well-earned scientific reputation. 

Dr. Usher’s argument from Geology and Paleontology can- 
not be brought to bear upon the question in view, except 
through the intermediate assumption that geological changes 
have alw ays proceeded, not only according to the same general 
laws, but also according to the same general rate and average, 
as at present. This assumption we are not at all disposed to 
admit. Nor can it, in any fairness, be insisted on, except on 
the ground of a still broader assumption, viz: that the course 
of things during the historical period, i. e., under the eye of 
known and recorded human experience, is an absolute norma 
for the whole antecedent history of the world. And if such a 
postulate be admitted, then Dr. Usher might as well have 
assumed at once and without further argument, that, inasmuch 
as men have existed in families and nations during the whole 
historical period, and as far back as monumental evidence 
extends, therefore they have so existed on earth from all eter- 
nity. Indeed, by an analogous procedure, each man might 
insulate himself, and prove that he never was born. Thus, on 
the assumption referred to, Dr. Usher might have spared him- 
self the trouble of quoting Mr. Dowler’s marvelous cypress dis- 
coveries near the mouth of the Mississippi; and, without that 
assumption, the inference drawn from those discoveries,—even 
admitting the questionable facts,—is quite destitute of logical 
force. We shall still take the liberty, therefore, to consider 
two hundred thousand, or even fifty-seven thousand years as an 
apochryphal term for the past earthly existence of the human 
race, Dr. Usher and Mr. Dowler to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Leaving, then, the question of Chronology aside, we should 
be ready ‘broadly to maintain,—what we suppose to be admit- 
ted by the highest authorities on this subject, as it certainly 
has been by William and Alexander Von Humboldt, for exam- 
ple,—that, in the very nature of the case, the ques tion of the 
unity or plurality of human origins transcends the limits and 
the domain of proper science ; that it could never be positively 
determined one way or the other by scientific evidence ; that 
some presumptions on either side, more or less probable in the 
judgment of different minds, might indeed be established,— 
presumptions on which some persons of sanguine temperament 
or partisan character, might venture to erect a theory ; ; but 
odie which could furnish the ground of a positive scientific 
result ; ~ nothing which could be legitimately set against any 

VOL VII.—NO. IV. 58 
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positive testimony acknowledged to be of an authoritative 
character, coming from any other than a scientific quarter. 
For ourselves, on purely scientific grounds, we think the unity 
of the human race by far the more probable conclusion. But 
what we say now is, that neither the unity nor plurality of 
mankind could ever be absolutely established as a proper and 
incontrovertible scientific fact. All scientific lucubrations and 
theories on this subject, therefore, leave, and must ever leave, 
the revelations of the Holy Scriptures and the dogmas of 
Christianity just where they were before. 

It is surely somewhat ominous, that Dr. Patterson, in his 
Memoir of Dr. Morton, which is pretixed as a sort of Intro- 
duction to the whole volume,—after complaining that the 
abettors of unity call their opponents names, as “ Infidels,” 
&c.,—proceeds to quote Voltaire, as repeatedly and mercilessly 
ridiculing the idea of a common origin of mankind; and that 
Dr. Nott, in the very opening of his Introduction, (on the sec- 
ond page,) refers to the high authority of Mr. Calhoun in favor 
of the radical diversity of the white and the negro races. 
Whether the British ministers had or had not a right to com- 

lain of Mr. Calhoun for introducing a question of Ethnology 
into a diplomatic correspondence, scientific men have certainly 
a right to object to this fuisting of political names and political 
influences into a scientific discussion. 

According to Dr. Nott, a permanent variety is a distinct spe- 
cies; permanence of characteristics, as far as known, being, 
with fim, the specific criterium, (p. 75.) In his view, the 
question of origin or descent does not enter into the definition 
of species ; so that the same species may be of diverse stocks. 
But it will equally follow that diverse species may be of the 
same stock. And in the case of some of the animals—as 
swine, sheep, and horned cattle—brought from Europe to 
America, we know that new permanent varieties have been 
developed from the same stocks ; varieties, that is to say, which 
cannot be transformed into each other or into their original 
type, by any known physical causes. With such a definition 
of species, therefore, no inference whatever could be made from 
the plurality of human species, so-called, to a plurality of 
human origins. So that all this part of the -book is, with 
respect to the main point, a mere hors deuvre. 

ff on the other hand, we were to venture an opinion, we 
should say, that the real, practical, substantial ¢dea of species, 
is, and always was, race, community of stock or origin, 
a@ community either proved or presumed as probable, or at 
least possible. Of this actual or presumed community of ori- 
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gin, certain characteristics or facts have been shown or assumed 
to be indications ; and we apprehend that our author has simply 
substituted one of the signs for the definition of the thing sig- 
nified,—and thus given a definition which must be superficial, 
fluctuating and barren. At all events, it serves his turn as 
little as it does ours. 

The argument upon iLybridity, we believe, contains nothing 
which has not been already answered by abler hands. But we 
would direct attention to the following points: Ist. The so-called 
hybrids prolific inter se, derived from the crossing of so-called 
proximate species, i. e., of mere varieties, may be set aside as 
entirely irrelevant. 2d. The hybrid productions of different 
species which are not prolific inter se, or, at least, not beyond 
dees or four generations, are to be set aside in like manner. 
3d. If any cases remain which present any difficulty, they are 
those of the dog, and of the sheep and goat. In regard to the 
dog, the Author has begged the very question at issue by citing 
as decisive authority the opinion of Morton, that the various 
species of dogs are descended from three sources, from a 
Jupine, a vulpine, and a ts pad canine origin, with, perhaps, 
some crossing of the Jackal :—insteid of admitting that all 
these varieties may be but diversiications of one original 
canine type, approximating, in its divergencies and degrada- 
tions, the types of neighboring species, but never passing over 
into them. As to the case of the ovino-caprine hybrids, it is to 
be observed that the strongest statement is that of Chevreuil, 
who asserts as a fact, “ that the inhabitants of Chili, for a long F 
time, have been in the habit of crossing goats and sheep, ex- 
pressly with the view of improving their fleece in a hybrid 
progeny, whose prolificacy knows no limits.” Now this may 
be no “old, musty” authority, but as fresh as the new-fallen 
snow ; but what we have to say is this,—-if “ their prolificacy 
knows no limits,” why should not the mixed and improved 
breed at length propagate itself to a sufficient extent, without 
the necessity for the “ habit” of continually crossing the sheep 
and the goats to keep itup? We presume “their prolificacy 
knows no limits,” means simply that he does not know what its 
limits are. And as to the testimony of Hellenius that “a 
mixed race of deer and sheep might be readily produced and 
perpetuated by bringing together many pairs ;” it is not a 
question of what any ancient or modern says might be done, 
but of what is done. To our view, all these statements, so far 
as they could be supposed to bear upon the question in hand, 
wear their refutation on their very face. After all the Author’s 
special pleading, the plain, patent truth is, that hybrids are 
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rarely produced among animals in the natural course of things, 
but chiefly in consequence of artificial contrivances and arrange- 
ments ; and that whatever may be the temporary result of such 
contrivances, no permanent hybrid species is known to exist as 
such among animals. And if such an anomaly existed, it 
would still be an anomaly; as indeed all individual cases of 
hybridity are. They are all monsters. They are against the 
general laws of nature, and the primary instincts of animal 
life. And though one might draw from such extreme, anom- 
alous, monstrous cases, a merely possible inference ; such 
“querulous arguments” from analogy can hardly be admitted 
as a sufficient basis for a probable, and still less for a conclu- 
sive, argument. If there are individual hybrids, it does not 
follow that there are hybrid species. If there are hybrids 
among some animals, it does not follow that there are such 
among all; and still less does it follow that any portion of man- 
kind are hybrids. Indeed, Dr. Nott admits that the fertility of 
true hybrids is a point not conceded by scientific men. 
Mulattoes he regards as veritable hybrids, and boldly and 
positively maintains that they are comparatively unprolitic, 
and constantly tend to become extinct. ‘ The mulatto offspring 
of the Anglo-Saxon and the Negro, if still prolific, are but 
artially so; and acquire an inherent tendency to run out and 
ecome eventually extinct, when kept apart from the parent 
stocks,” (page 398.) Such are his strong and positive state- 
ments; and yet, though “there are some four millions of Ne- 
groes in the United States, about whom,” he adds, “ cireum- 
stances personal and professional, have afforded him ample 
opportunities for observation, he has found it impossible, never- 
theless, to collect such statistics as would be satisfactory to oth- 
ers on this point.” This, certainly, is unfortunate for his argu- 
ment. But we might properly give great weight to his mere 
opinion formed under such circumstances, were it not for the 
decided partisan feelings which he all along betrays. And, 
indeed, we may safely admit the correctness of his opinion as 
to the general fact alleged, viz: the unfruitfulness of mulatto 
women ; for he has himself unwittingly given an explanation 
which will sufficiently account for the fact, without implying 
at all the “hybrid” conclusion he would draw from it. The 
explanation is this: “ The difficulty,” says he, of obtaining such 
statistics, “ arises solely from the want of chastity among 
mulatto women, which is so notorious as to be proverbial. 
Although often married to hybrid males of their own color, 
their children are begotten as frequently by white or other men 
as by their husbands.” May not the other result, their want of 
prolificacy, so far as it exists, “arise solely” from the same 
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cause? And are not their habits, from which this result is a 
physiological consequence, the offspring of their social position, 
rather than of their hybridity ¢ 

Moreover, Dr. Nott admits that his assertions in regard to 
the hybrid character of mulattoes do not -hold good in the 
crossing of the Negroes with the French and Spaniards. And 
he gives this reason for it ;—“ for the Spaniards, ” says he, “ and 
a certain portion of the population of France are themselves 
as dark as any quinteroon or quadroon.” Indeed he does not 
admit that the Senthern E uropeans belong to the properly 
white race. His notions on this point must be somewhat start- 
ling to his Gallic and Italian friends. He coolly advises the 
Emperor of the French incontinently to “chop off the head” 
of every dark-skinned, black-haired, black-eyed fellow; “ of 
every demagogue who is not a blond white man,” (p. 404.) 
“ Dark-skinned races,” he adds, “are only fit for military gov- 
ernments. It is the unique rule genial to their physical nature : 
they are unhappy without it, even now, at Paris. None but the 
fair-skinned types of mankind have been able, hitherto, to real- 
ize in peaceful practice, the old German system, described by 
Tacitus—* De minoribus rebus, principes consultant; de majori- 
bus, omnes ’—omnes, be it understood, signifying exclusively 
white men of their own type. If these remarks be true in basis, 
it is evident, theoretically, that the superior races [the Germanic 
in distinction from the Gallic] ought to keep free from all adul- 
terations, otherwise the world will retrograde instead of ad- 
vancing in civilization.” Poor France! who has so fondly flat- 
tered herself with being foremost in the race of modern civili- 
zation; “her population i is tainted with bad elements.” 

But that he may consistently hold fast the hybridity of mu- 
lattoes, our author is ready to swallow stranger conclusions 
still. “The civilization of ancient Rome,” he says, “ achieved 
by a very mixed race, although grand in its way, was, never- 
theless, characterized throu; ghout by cruelty, a certain degree 
of barbarism and want of refinement.” “These” he calls “ the 
crude elements of the laws of hybridity.” Very erude to be 
sure. As for Rome, we think it may be safely affirmed that 
she showed as great a regard for civil order, as great a genius 
for law and institutions, as great a power and tact for self-gov- 
ernment as any of even the fairest-skinned nations of antiquity. 
If the French and English were to seek their parallels or pro- 
totypes among the ancients, we cannot but think the French 
would find theirs most naturally among the excitable, “ turbu- 
lent,” and volatile Greeks, and the E Snelish— themeelv es “a 
very mixed race”—would find theirs as naturally among the 
stern, sober, law-making and law-abiding Romans. 
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But our author has “ acquired such inherent” anti-“ Negro- 
philie” “tendencies,” that he is ready to sacrifice the whole 
“mixed race” of French, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Italians 
to their gratification. Nor is this all. He is ever and anon 
ready to burst with indignation at those who differ from him, 
and pours out the phials of his “ scientific” wrath without meas- 
ure upon “the illiterate advocates of a pseudo negrophilism, 
more ruinous to the Africans of the United States than the 
condition of servitude in which they thrive, multiply, and are 
happy,” (p. 136.) Curious way of being “ruinous” this! Ifa 
“servitude” which produces such effects is “ruinous,” then 
what blessed effects must that “ pseudo-negrophilism” produce 
which is even “more ruinous?” But one can easily under- 
stand the mixture of contending sentiments, natural and ac- 
quired, which led the author unwittingly to give his sentence 
such a self-contradictory construction. 

Having invented so euphonious a Greco-Latin “ hybrid” as 
“Negrophilism,” he cannot help using it quite frequently. 
He invites the attention of “ Negrophilism” to the long hair of 
the monumental Nubians, (p. 222;) and again he speaks of 
“divines citing a text from the Song of Solomon in favor of 
their negrophilie theories.” He elsewhere calls it ‘“* Utopian : 
philanthropy,” “somewhat senile.” We trust that he bears 
ager aamgd no mortal hatred against the Negro and other, in 

is view, inferior races; though he cites with apparent ap- 
proval Bodichon, insisting that “true philanthropy should not 
tolerate the existence of such races. In the eyes of theology 
they are lost men; in the eyes of morality, vicious men; and 
in the eyes of humanitary economy, they are non-producers.” 
Therefore let them be forthwith exterminated—Australians, 
Polynesians, Americans, Africans, all. 

Of course our author has no great confidence in the success 
of the Liberia experiment. “To persons domiciled in our 
slave States,” says ™ “it is really amusing to hear the many- 
toned hozannahs sung in Old England and in New England 
over the success of the Republic of Liberia.” He declares that 
he does “ not perceive how any durable good can be expected 
from it unless some process be discovered by which a Negro’s 
head may be changed in form and enlarged in size.” “ Dr. Mor- 
ton has proved that the Negro races possess about nine eubic 
inches less of brain than the Teuton; and unless there were 
really some facts in history, something beyond mere hypothe- 
ses, to teach us how these deficient inches could be artificially 
added, it would seem that the Negroes in Africa [and why not 
out of it?] must remain substantially in the same benighted 
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state wherein nature has placed them,” (pp. 404 and 189.) 
“To the south of the Sahara we descry at least 50,000,000 of 
Nigritians steeped in irredeemable ignorance and savagism. 
Upon the moral and intellectual traits “of such abject tribes no 
impression has been made within 5000 years; none can be 
made (so far as science knows) until their organization becomes 
changed by—silliest of desperate suppositions—a ‘ miracle,’ ” 
(p. 191.) 

Now we need not stop to adduce the testimony of “ illiterate 
missionaries,” nor to dispute the omniscience of “ science,” or 
of her spokesman, Dr. Nott; or the accuracy of Dr. tied 
cranial measurements, “though his comparative results differ 
largely from those of Tiedemann. To see the full force of the 
argument above given for the “irredeemable ignorance and 
savagism” of the Negroes, we have only to compare Dr. Nott 
with Dr. Nott. “It is interesting to note,” says he, “that the 
ancient Egyptians and Hindoos, who, in very early times, 
reached a considerable degree of civilization, had, like the 
Mexicans and Peruvians, much smaller heads than the sav age 
tribes around them. Each of these people give an internal 
mean capacity of eighty cubic inches, which z but one inch 
above the savage of American races. The N ‘egro races, eXx- 
clusive of Hottentots, yield an average of eighty- -three inches,” 
(p. 280.) 

Again, he quotes Dr. Morton as follows. “‘ When we con- 
sider the institutions of the old Peruvians, their comparatively 
advanced civilization, their tombs and temples, mountain roads 
and monolithic gateways, together with their knowledge of 
certain ornamental arts, it is surprising to find that they pos- 
sessed a brain no larger than the Hottentot or New Holland- 
er,” (p. 277.) 

If now we add to this, that, for the fact that some of the 
Hottentots even (with brains, according to Dr. Morton, minus 
full seventeen cubic inches) hav e been actually rec Jaimed from 
their “irredeemable ignorance and savagism,” we .* evi- 
dence quite as good, abundant, and reliable, as Dr. Nott has 
for any of his hybrid, cypress-burying, or even hieroglyphical 
facts ;—we think that “| tophian philanthropists” may venture 
to retain some hopes for Liberia, and “ illiterate missionaries’ 





* Our authors seem to ee? ‘acquired an leas ont” eutipatheg for missiona- 
ries—prote stant missionaries, So they tell us of “ the Sandwich Islanders sink- 
ing beneath civilization, missionaries and rum.” Again, they talk of “opium 
amugglers, and Canton missionaries.” Of Romish missionaries they seem more 
tolerant. They style ‘“‘the Jesuit missionaries, those lowly preachers of the 
Gospel ;” and yet, after all, doubt whether the Chinese were converted by the 
Jesuits or the Jesuits by the Chinese. 
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and “negrophilists” may yet look and labor for the improve- 
ment of the Negro races generally, notwithstanding the di- 
minutive size of their skulls, and without counting upon the 
aid of that “silliest of all suppositions—a mi acle.” And we 
venture to ask if this is not as reasonable a course—a course as 
consistent with the dictates of science—not to mention those of 
humanity, morality, and religion—as to consign all these races, 
together with the American Indians, the Chinese and Japan- 
ese, the colonies (or “ affiliations”) of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese in America, and even the Spaniards, Portuguese, French 
and Italians themselves, and all rt « dark- skinned” races in a 
mass, “ who remain behind in the onward progress” of white- 
skinned humanity, to utter extermination, “annexation,” or 
perpetual and irredeemable servitude? Our author's doctrines 
remind one forcibly of the late proclamation of the rebel Chi- 
nese Emperor Ta-Ping-Wang, addressed to the “ foreign slaves 
and hairy devils :” “You, ye foreign slaves, are but as fowls, 
apes, or dogs by kind. You are ignorant of the five relations, 
you are = susceptible of civ ‘lization.’ vid 

But “leaving aside modern quibbles upon simple facts in 





nature (so often distorted through philanthropical panderings 
to political ambition,)” Dr. Nott seems exceedingly delighted } 


to find monumental — that “ Negro slavery” existed in 
Egypt 1500 years B. C.; and he is particularly amused with 
finding a Leopard’s skin so grotesquely twisted around the hips 
of one of the Negroes as to make the animal’s tai] belong to 
the human wearer. Does he mean to intimate that it was any- 
thing peculiar to Negroes to be slaves in Egypt—that there is 
not quite as abundant and even vastly more : ‘abundant evidence 
of the existence of white slavery there? or that the Egyptian 
artist had really anticipated the ideas of certain modern natu- 
ralists, and intended to mock the poor Negro slaves with their 
monkey affinities? But of course our author, in a grave sci- 
entific essay—though he does sometimes substitute “ Nigger” 

* Dr. Nott declares that “no line can be drawn between men and animals 
on the ground of reason ;” and that some savages have no capacity for moral 
or religious ideas. The statement of Agassiz is quoted, that Negro types ap- 
proximate the monkey tribes. It is declared that “it cannot be rationally 
affirmed that the Orang-outan and Chimpanzee are more widely separated from 
certain African and Oceanic Negroes than are the latter from the Teutonie or 
Pelasgic types.” And in confirmation of this assertion, the authority of Dr. 
Jeffries Wyman, “the very accomplished anatomist of Harvard University,” 
is invoked, who says: “The difference between the cranium, the pelvis, and 
the conformation of the upper extremities, in the Negro and Caucasian, sinks 
into insignificance, when compared with the vast difference which exists be- 
tween the conformation of the same parts in the Negro and the Orang.” This 
is what may be called “ confirmation strong as Holy Writ!” 
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for Negro—cannot be supposed to indulge in inhuman mock- 
ery, any more than in “* pandering to political ambition.” He 
is glad to find that “ African Slavery,” even in Egypt, “ was 
not altogether unmitigated by moments of congenial enjoy- 
ment, not always inseparab le from the lash and the handeuff.” 
He then gives a “copy of some Negroes dancing in the streets 
of Thebes.” by way of archeological evidence that 3400 years 
ago “de same ole N igger” of our southern plantation could 
spend his Nilotie sabbaths i in saltatory recreations and 
“Turn about and wheel about and jump Jim Crow!”—(p. 263.) 

We presume he _ good authority for supposing these to be 
Negroes. But if, as he insists, the type has not changed in 
3100 years, and fe as he also insists, the delineations of Egyp- 
tian monume nts are to be depended upon for exactness, and if 
a correct “copy” has here been given,—w e confess that we do 
not see the ground for his cone ‘lusion that these are Negroes— 
not to say Negro slaves—at all; for we see but one face in the 
group which could be imagined to represent that of a Negro. 
But granting that we have here a group of Negroes, and aa 
one Negro dancing with persons of sawed races, we are still a 
an utter loss to imagine hew Dr. Nott ascertained that this 
group had anything more to do with “ African slavery” than 
with African freedom. 1] ’erhaps he has ascertained it by their 
supposed symbolical head-dresses, or by somebody’s authorita- 
tive guess, or, peradventure, by some mesmeric communica- 
tion with the spirits of certain of the group, who may have in- 
formed him that they were thus e njoy ing a momentary respite 
“from the lash and the hand-cufi” in the 6 saltatory recrea- 
tions” of the merry dance. He talks as if he had actually 
witnessed the dance himself. If he did not, would it not have 
been well to have given “ unlearned” readers his evidence, in- 
stead of a mere assumption or poetic vision? But, in fact, 
whether this group really represents slaves or represents free- 
men, we do not see what the question has to do with “ Types 
of Mankind,” or with the unity or plurality of human origins. 
All a vandering to political ambition” is of course to be pre- 
nil as far as possible from influencing the author’s judg- 
ment, or determining the course of his argument. 

But we hasten to dismiss this subject of Negrophilism, Ne- 
gro slavery, and hybridity in general; only adding, as a pre- 
monitory caution to those who have fondly — in the pro- 
gress and perfectibility of humanity, that Dr. Nott repei itedly 
expresses the anticipation that, through the oper: ation of the 
laws of hybridity alone, the human family may “ become ex- 
terminated by a thorough amalgamation of all the various 
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types of mankind now existing upon earth.” “ May not that 
law of nature,” he asks, “which so often forbids the com- 
mingling of species, complete its work of destruction, and at 
some future day leave the fossil remains alone of man to tell 
the tale of his past existence upon earth?” Surely, then, the 
prospect of the “very mixed race” that is forming in this 
country is not so bright as American patriotism is prone to 
yortray. And yet the descent of mankind from a single pair 
involves, he thinks, the horrible and equally fatal fact of zncest. 
A letter from Dr. Morton is quoted in these words :—* For my 
own part, if [ could believe that the human race had its origin 
in incest | should think that I had at once got the clue to all 
ungodliness. Two lines of catechism would explain more than 
all the theological discussions since the Christian era. I have 
put it into rhyme. 
Q. Whence came that curse we call primeval sin ¢ 
A. From Adam’s children breeding in and in.” 

The union of blood relations seems to be quite as deteriorating, 
exhaustive, and ruinous in its effects, as a commingling of “ spe- 
cies.” Between the Scylla of “breeding in and in,” and the 
Charybdis of “ amalgamation,” humanity has, therefore, but a 
small chance of long continuance in this sublunary scene. 

The elaborate Egyptological argument contains no facts of 
importance which had not been already substantially before 
the public. We humbly imagine that, notwithstanding all its 
air of confident assurance, its reiterated assertions, its defiant, 
contemptuous and triumphant tone, the believers in Revela- 
tion and in the unity of mankind need not be greatly fright- 
ened ;—especially when they remember that the Chevalier 
Lepsius, who has studied the evidence maturely upon the spot, 
and from whom the greater part of the Egyptological facts of 
this book have been drawn, is still a firm believer in that same 
“unity doctrine,” whose abettors Messrs. Nott and Gliddon 
hold in such sovereign contempt.* All the facts and pictures 
which are so pompously arrayed in this volume against that 
doctrine, lie in the clear and philosophical mind of Lepsius, 
their original discoverer and patient investigator, in perfect 
harmony with the doctrine of the common descent of all men 
from one original stock. And we doubt not our readers will 
agree with us, that, until we have an opportunity to examine 
and judge for ourselves, it will be quite as reasonable and as 

* See Chronologic der Agypter, p. 25. “ One primitive common creation, in 
which I believe for the whole human race, and which I hold to be capable of 
scientific proof through the medium of language, the great and earliest monu- 
ment of primitive history.” 
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scientific for us to follow the original authority of Lepsius him- 
self, as to follow the second-hand views and partisan interpre- 
tations of Messrs. Nott and Gliddon. 

Indeed the Egyptological argument, of course, could not, 
any more than any other historical or scientific argument, be 
brought to bear directly against the original unity of the race. 
It was proposed to establish by it two points, which were pre- 
stimed to tend in that direction; (1) the necessity for assuming 
a longer human chronology than the Usserian, and (2) the per- 
manence of human types from the earliest monumental period 
to the present time. 

As to this last point we should not, for ourselves, be disposed 
to doubt or dispute—nor should we imagine there was any body 
else who would doubt or dispute—that there were probably 
Semitic and Japhetic, as well as Hamitic tribes, and that there 
were even Chaldaic, Cushite, and Negro types of mankind, 
extant as early as the earliest Mizraitic monuments,—whenever 
those monuments may have been erected. Dr. Nott’s conclu- 
sion, therefore, if established, would give us no trouble. In- 
deed, we believe it without asking for any proof. Yet it 
is proper to be reminded that his whole argument on this head 
rests ultimately on the assumption of the accuracy of the mon- 
umental delineations. He seems to rely upon it with as much 
confidence as if he had himself seen the originals. He trusts 
it not only in the broad general features, in which it probably 
holds, but even in the minutest shades and ramifications ; so 
that he can intuitively distinguish a Jewish, a native * 
and a Pelasgic face, and every intermediate gradation. ‘To test 
the correctness and trustworthiness of his observations in this 
department, we should advise his readers to examine and 
ponder carefully the figures on page 148. 

Here we have the portraits of a new dynasty beginning 
about 1525 B. C., with Ramses I. It is suggested that his 
type is “ Greco-Egyptian.” Then follow three portraits of 
his son Seti-Meneptha; “ Mother unknown, but Semitic cast 
re-appears”—and we submit it to any observer, whether these 
can be reasonably supposed to be correct likenesses of the same 
individual ; whether, indeed, they might not well pass for 
representations of three distinct “types?” Then follows a 
portrait of the wife of Seti-Meneptha,” who is declared to be 
“entirely Jewish.” And finally comes the portrait of their 
son Ramses the Great, with “ features as superbly European as 
Napoleon’s, whom he resembles.” Thus we have a superb 
specimen of the European man descended from an entirely 
Jewish mother, and from a father whose mother was Semitic 
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and whose father was presumptively a Greeco-Egyptian. From 
which we derive the following recipe: mix together one part 
Greek and one part E gyptian—no matter which is in excess— 
with two parts Semitic, and then again with four parts Jewish, 
and you may obtain a superb specimen of the Napoleonic 
“type.” So much for the unchanging permanence of human 
types as evinced by the portraitures of Egyptian monuments. 

Ve turn now to the other point supposed to be established 
by the monuments of Egypt—the necessity of a longer chro- 
nology than that usually deduced from the Biblical history. It 
is true we cannot see what bearing, in the view of “ science,” 
i. e. of mere natural science, any Chronology, whether longer 
or shorter, has upon types of mankind, upon the question of 
the unique or multiple origin of the human race. If the Bible 
were admitted as a competent witness on this “ scientific” 
question—though, by the way, we do not know that it is any 
more a scientific than a theological question—we can indeed 
easily conceive that the party against whom its testimony 
would bear, might be interested in discrediting it, by showing 
that it had testified falsely in one case or another. Accordingly 
we presume we shall not be thought uncharitable in supposing 
that the design of Messrs. Nott and Gliddon, in mooting this 
business of chronology, was simply to discredit and break 
down the testimony of Scripture. Such it is not unlikely, may 
be the tendency of Lepsius’s work also; but he wrote with 
quite a different object in view, and, though he may have 
taken too great liberties, he has never lost the spirit of rever- 
ence. 

Our Authors are constrained to give up, as monstrous and 
fabulous, the huge chronological claims of the Hindoos and the 
Chinese, so fiercely urged by infidels of the last genera- 
tion—for infidelity lives by changing its ground. And we con- 
fess they make the concession with a good grace, and even 
with much apparent gusto. Is i perchance, because they 
contrive to include the Hebrew bss in the same cate- 
gory? They rest their whole argument upon the case of Egypt. 

Let us see, then, how this case stands. Lepsius places the 
date of Menes, the earliest historical name in Egyptian rec- 
ords—if, indeed, he be not at least a sem7-mythical personage— 
at 3893 B.C. And the earliest pyramids and tombs are near 
five hundred years later than Menes. This looks already like 
quite a different affair from Mr. Dowler’s fifty-seven thousand 
years of cypress memory. The Hebrew text and the Septua- 
gint version differ nearly a thousand years in the date of the 
Flood. Dr. Hales has placed it 3155 B.C. If it were abso- 
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lutely necessary to receive Lepsius’s date as well as the histori- 
eal character of Menes,—which we think we shall show it is 
not,—we should then be obliged to put back the date of the 
Flood another thousand years beyond the computation of Dr. 
Hales. And, considering the divergences of texts and ver- 
sions of the Scriptures in this matter of dates, the inherent 
uncertainty of numbers in ancient manuscripts, and the widely 
differing opinions of the most learned computators, we cer- 
tainly should not be sticklers for any precise year as the date 
either of the Creation or of the Flood. 

3ut is this date of Menes a certain, demonstrated fact? It is 
the opinion of Lepsius, it is true; and that isa great deal. But 
is it a mere guess, or has it some real and logical grounds? And 
if so, what are they? It results from an interpretation of the 
Egyptian monumental inscriptions, based upon three assump- 
tions; (1,) that the monuments and their inscriptions have 
never been tampered with, and, being originally honest, are to 
be implicitly trusted ;—and for this we do not know that there 
is yet any sufficient guaranty ; (2,) that the inscriptions have 
been correctly decyphered and interpreted ;—this we mention 
only by way of caution, and shall not stop at present to discuss 
it; and (3,) that the several dynasties are, to such and such an 
extent, consecutive and not parallel. 

In their judgment on this last point, the highest authorities 
disagree. One cannot read Lepsius without seeing that Egyp- 
tian chronology, with its manifold complications, obscurities, 
and vexed questions, its Gods, demi-Gods, and Sothic periods, is 
far from being yet settled in a positive, definite, reliable, and 
scientific shape—far from being a “ fixed fact.” In his Chro- 
nologie der A‘gypter, (p. 489,) he makes the following state- 
ment: “ Eusebius bases the admissibility of a supposition that 
many kings in Egypt had reigned contemporaneously, each in 
his own province, upon the fact that we have positive informa- 
tion that the Thinites and Memphites, the Ethiopians and 
Saites, and others between them had reigned together. Now, 
long before my attention was directed to Eusebius, I considered 
it an established fact, on other irrefragable grounds, that the 
first and second dynasties of Manetho—to which alone the 
designation *‘ Thinites and Memphites” can be referred, and, 
in like manner, the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth dynasties, i. e. 
the Ethiopians and Saites—reigned contemporaneously. These 
are the first and next to the last contemporaneous dynasties ; 
between them lie others, that, as Eusebius hints, are in the 
same case.” And Lepsius’s general result is, that, besides the 
above mentioned dynasties, the sixth, seventh, (and eighth,) 
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are contemporaneous, the tenth and eleventh, the thirteenth 
and (the Hyksos, viz:) the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth. 
Bunsen, in his Agyptens Stelle in der Weltgehscichte, carries 
the idea of parallel dynasties still farther, to the great chagrin 
of Messrs. Nott and Gliddon, and of Mr. le Counte Em. de 
Rougé “conservator at the Louvre Museum.” He reduces the 
date of Menes to 3643 B. C. Sir Gardiner Wilkinson has 
placed it at 2320 B.C. Others bring it down to a yet more 
modern date, while others still place it some two thousand 
years earlier. It certainly cannot be considered a fixed point, 
scientifically ascertained. The ground is not even selected,— 
much less leveled and prepared for mounting a battery to be 
played against the credibility of the Scriptures. 

Mr. Gliddon points, with evident exultation, to the divergent 
dates of the creation, derived from the different Biblical texts 
and versions by various learned men; and seeks thus to create 
the impression that, therefore, no confidence whatever is to be 
placed in the Biblical Chronology, or in any computation based 
upon it, (p. 658.) While the computations, which he has him- 
self given afterwards, of different Egyptologists for the date of 
Menes, differ among themselves full 1500 years more than 
the widest divergences among the dates of the creation, based 
upon the diffe rent texts and versions of the B sible, and nearly 300 
years more than even the 3268 years by which he exclaims that 
Rabbi Li ipman differs from the Alphonsine t tables. Yet here, on 
this date of Menes, he rests with perfect confidence. Here he finds 
something solid—a fixed, definite, scientific, undoubted fact. “ As 
for this Moses he wots not what is become of him ;” but Menes 
—(always some calf when the true God is forsaken)—why he 
knows all about him as distinctly as if he had seen him born, 
assisted at his funeral, and helped roll him up in his Mummy 
vase. He is a “hierologist”—a hierophant, one would say. 
He reads hieroglyphics. It is true. But are hieroglyphies and 
the interpretations thereof always infallible? Has he not 
learned by his own sad experience that even the hieroglyphics 
on Egyptian Mummy cases may be falsified, or misread, or 
misinterpreted, as well as texts of Hebrew and Greek? For 
ourselves, we shall beg to wait till the Egyptian, like the Hin- 
doo and Chinese, chronology is a little more out of the fog, be- 
fore we surrender to its summons the truth and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

We cannot leave this subject without alluding to the skeptical 
and @ priort method upon which Lepsius constructs his chro- 
nological computations. He shows that the Arbainat, or number 
40, often designates an indefinite number; whence he seems to 
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conclude that he may always make it mean what he finds con- 
venient. Thus, as the 480 years from Moses to David corres- 
pond to 12 generations of 40 years each, he, finding indifferent 
lines of descent from 11 to 9 generations, and allowing them 
arbitrarily the average of 30 years each, straightway reduces 
the period to from 270 to 330 years. Now, we protest, once for 
all, against this a priori method of historical demolition and re- 
construction. By the same method, the recent History of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the Dioceses of New York and 
Pennsylvania, will one day become apocryphal. It will be 
quite incredible, indeed, historically false, that two brothers 
should have been contemporaneously Bishops of those, the two 
largest dioceses in the United States; that they should both be, 
at about the same time, suspended or removed from their Epis- 
pate for alleged immoralities ; that two brothers should sueceed 
them in the same dioceses; and that, in the latter as in the 
former case, the brother made Bishop of Pennsylvania should 
be consecrated first. 

In like manner the whole early political history of this 
country after the Revolution will become an unmistakable 
myth. The first seven Presidents of the United States were,— 


W ASHINGTON, 


J. Apams, Mownroxk, 
JEFFERSON, J. Q. ApAms, 
Mapison, JACKSON. 


Now, on conning the list, the future historical critic may re- 
mark the following suspicious, and, taken altogether, incredible 
coincidences :— 

“1st. Four of the seven were from the same State, (Vir- 
ginia.) 

“9d. Two others, bearing the same name, (Adams,) were from 
the same State, (Massachusetts. ) 

“3d. Of the first five, only J. Adams had a son, and he, J. 
Q. Adams, was the sixth President. 

“4th. The two Adams’s, father and son, served but one term 
each, while all the others were elected twice. 

“5th. None of the seven died while in office; and all who 
served two terms were 66 years old on retiring from office, as 
also one of those who served one term; and the other would 
have been of the same age had he served two terms. 

“6th. Three of the seven died on the 4th of July—the Anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence. 

“7th. Two of these three were members of the Sub-committe 
that drafted the Declaration; and these two died on the same 
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day and year, on the Anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendenge, and just half a century from the day of the Decla- 
ration.” 

Sut though Lepsius has urged his a priori theories quite too 
far in the skeptical direction—for we are ready to do battle 
most decidedly against many of his conclusions, while we respect 
his spirit—and we are willing this should be distinctly under- 
stood ; it is worthy of note that Mr. Gliddon is not content with 
the “freedom” of Lepsius, but pushes the application of his 
theory much farther still. Mr. Gliddon sets down among the 
“apocryphal forties” the 140 years of Job xlii, 16; the 46 
years during which the temple was in building, John ii, 20; 
the 40 days of Acts i, 3; and the 144,000 of Rev. vii, 4, 
and xiv, 1, 3; in short, all cases in which forty enter into any 
number either as a factor or a term, especially if such designa- 
tion of number be in anywise connected with any story that 
smacks of the miraculous. 

But we have already exceeded the proper limits of an 
Article, and must, reluctantly, defer our strictures upon Mr. 
Gliddon’s Biblical Criticism—which we had chiefly in view 
when we began—till the next Number. 
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VI.—BISHOP WAINWRIGHT. 


Tue death of no Bishop for a long period, has awakened a 
wider spread and deeper sorrow than that of Bishop Wain- 
wright. So extensively and so favorably was he known; so 
recent had been his elevation to the Episcopate of our largest 
Diocese, under circumstances of very great interest; so bright 
had been the anticipations of a peaceful and effective adminis- 
tration of that important See, cherished not only by his own 
Clergy and Laity, but throughout all our borders; so ardently 
had he entered upon his great work; so untiring had been his 
labors, and so happy, for the most part, had been their results, 
that it is not to be wondered at, that when the tidings of his 
decease fell! suddenly upon the Church, a deep feeling of 
sadness and regret pervaded our entire Communion. The 
solemn scene of his Burial will never be forgotten by those who 
participated in the impressive services. The Church in which 
but twenty-two months before he had been consecrated to his 
high office, draped with the emblems of sorrow, crowded with 
mourning members of his flock, anxious to pay the last tribute 
of affection and respect to their Bishop; the intense interest 
with which that vast assemblage hung upon the words of the 
Preacher,* who spake to them from a full heart, with a pathos 
rarely if ever equaled, of their departed Father’s worth, and of 
their sore bereavement; the solemnity of that moment, when 
his body was borne down the aisle, through that weeping 
throng—these were unmistakable indications that the grief 
awakened by his removal from the scene of his toils was deep 
and heartfelt. 

Of the many evidences that this grief was shared in by 
others not so close ly connected with him, we may refer pe the 
beautiful language of the Bishop of Montreal, in ‘his admirable 
sermon at the Consecration of his successor. After alluding to 
his removal from the scene of his active and useful labors, 
when, to our finite sense, they seemed calculated to be most 
beneficial to the Church, he adds :— 

“Searcely two years have even now elapsed, since I was invited to be 
present at the consecration of him, of whom we must, alas! already speak, as 
the late Bishop Wainwright; and now I am with you again for a similar 
purpose, on the appointment of his successor. Well do I remember the grateful 
joy that was felt, and acknowledged, by all mtd members of your Church, at 


the elevation of Bishop Wainwright to the J \piscopate ; it was a time of no 
common merey to your long-afflicted Diocese. Nor were the hopes and expec- 
* The Rev. Dr. Higbee. 
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tations then so warmly cherished, disappointed. Brief as has been the period 
of his official life, he crowded into it such an amount of active labor, and, I 
believe I may justly say, so wisely and affectionately applied himself to all 
matters of business, that whether as a preacher of the Gospel, or overseer of 
the flock, his praise is in all the churches; and he has earned a name worthy 
to live with those of the eminent prelates who have gone before him :—with 
that of Seabury, first father of a.trans-Atlantic seed, with the Apostolic White, 
with your own revered Hobart, and all those who have aided in the work of 
building up the Church of God in this land. Nor is Bishop Wainwright’s death 
felt and motrned for only by yourselves. Wherever he was known in En- 
gland—and that wes in no narrow circle—there will be hearts ready to sympa- 
thize in all your grief. And for myself, independent of my previous acquaint- 
ance with him, he was so very recently with me, as a guest in my own house, 
and taking part in solemn services in my own Cathedral Church, that I cannot 
but claim the right to feel the loss, as that of a friend for whom I had a warm 
regard, as well as of a Bishop whose character I respected.” —Pp. 27, 28.* 


Of such a Bishop, justice to his memory and justice to the 
Church alike demand that some fitting record of his life and 
labors be made. To this sad but pleasing duty we now turn. 

Jonathan Mayhew, son of Peter and Elizabeth Wainwright, 
was born at Liverpool, England, on the 24th of February, 
A.D. 1792. His Father was a native of the same country, but 
came to the United States to reside immediately after the War 
of the Revolution, where he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Jonathan Mayhew, D.D., a distinguished Socinian Congre- 
gational Minister of Boston, a staunch opponent of Episcopacy, 
who took an active part in opposition to its introduction 
into America, having published one or more pamphlets on the 
subject. In this Controversy Archbishop Secker was his op- 
ponent. Dr. Mayhew was a descendant of Sir Thomas May- 
. the first Governor of Martha’s Vineyard, and one of the 
earliest British settlers in this country. Mr. and Mrs. Wain- 
wright were on a visit to England when their son Jonathan 
was born, and remained there until he was about eleven years 
old. During this period he spent several years at a school at 
Ruthin, in North Wales, under the care of members of the 
Church of England, where he was well trained in Church 
principles. On the return of his parents to this country he was 
placed at Sandwich Academy, in Massachusetts, then under the 


* A letter from Archdeacon Sinclair has recently been published, in which 
he says :—‘ Among the friends of the late Bishop Wainwright, there are not 
many on your side of the Atlantic, and there are none on mine, who feel more 
deeply than I do the grievous loss which his family and the Church have 
sustained by his death. * * * * * * Long and extensive as my experience 
has been, I scarcely ever knew so wise or so good a man as Bishop Wainwright, 
none so well adapted to the arduous office to which Providence had called 
him. * * * * For my own part, I so highly valued his friendship, that one 
of the motives which might have induced me to revisit the United States, 
would have been to enjoy once more the pleasure of seeing him.” 
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charge of the Rev. Elisha Clapp, a distinguished New England 
Divine. Here he was fitted for C ollege, and entered Harvard 
University, at which institution he was graduated in 1812. 
His connection with the College, however did not then termin- 
ate. He remained for some time, and filled the situation of 
Proctor, and Instructor in Rhetoric. In the performance of the 
Duties which were thus assigned him he gave great satisfaction. 
One of his friends at this period was Mr. Henry Ware, Jr., who, 
in after life, filled one of the Chairs in the Divinity School at 
Cambridge, and who subsequently published an admirable 
little volume, entitled “ Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching ;” 
the best work which has appeared on this subject, and which 
deserves the careful study of our Theological Students, and 
younger Clergy. This T ractate had its origin in the conferences 
often held on the subject of Pr ‘aching between these two young 
men, and owed, in part at least, it value, to the suggestions ot 
Mr. Wainwright. In his choice of a Profession he early tixed 
upon the ministry, and during his residence at C: ambridge be- 

came a Candidate for Holy Orde rs. It argued not a little for 
his conscientiousness, and the thoroughness and soundness of 
his religious views and principles, that he remained true to the 
C hurch, and entered her ministry, in opposition to the rooted 
convictions of a highly gifted and ‘devout Mother, who adhered 
to the tenets in which she had been educated. But his warm 
filial affection for her, and the respect and confidence which 
her character could not fail to command, were not allowed to 
interfere with the paramount claims of the Truth of God and of 
Duty to the Church of Christ. In the year 1816 he was 
ordained to the Diaconate, by the Rt. Rev. sishop Griswold, 
in St. John’s Church, Providence, Rhode Island. 

While in Deacon’s Orders Mr. Wainwright was called to the 
charge of Christ Church, Hartford, C onnecticut, where he was 
admitted to the Priesthood by the Rt. Rev. sishop Hobart of 
New York, who then had provisional charge of the Diocese of 
Connecticut, in the vacancy in the Episcopate. By the same 
Prelate he was instituted Rector of he Parish on the 29th of 
May, A. D. 1818. During his residence in Hartford he was 
married to Amelia Maria, daughter of Timothy Phelps, Esq., 
of New Haven, who survives, with eight children, to lament 
their heavy loss. 

The vacancy in the Diocese of Connecticut, to which we 
have just alluded, which had continued since the death of 
Bishop Jarvis in 1813, was filled in the year 1819 by the elee- 
tion of the Rev. Thomas Church Brownell, then an Assistant 
Minister of Trinity Church, New York, and who, we are thank- 
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ful to add, still adorns that See by his meek wisdom, his pure 
life, and his mild and gentle rule,—the object of the venera- 
tion and love not only of his own flock but of the whole Ameri- 
can Church, at the head of whose Episcopate he now stands. 
Serus in coelum redeas, diuque 
Letus intersis populo! 

To the post thus left by Dr. Brownell, Mr. Wainwright was 
called on the 25th of November, 1819. He immediately en- 
tered upon its duties, which he continued to perform with great 
acceptance, until his election, for a second time, to the Rector- 
ship of Grace Church, New York, early in the year 1821. In 
this important and honorable position he spent thirteen years 
of zealous and efficient labor in the cause of Christ and his 
Church. In addition to the ordinary publie duties of the Sane- 
tuary which he discharged with fidelity and with favor, his 
Pastoral course was marked by great attention to other duties, 
which, at that period, were not universally observed by that 
class of Divines with which he was connected. We refer to 
the exposition of Holy Scripture in Lectures, especially during 
the season of Lent—the religious instruction of the young— 
and the cultivation of a missionary spirit among the people at 
large. In the first of these duties he was preéminently success- 
ful. His primary series of Lectures—which excited at the time 
great interest--was on the Gospel Narrative harmonized. To pre- 
sare his people for a more profitable attendance on his exposition 
fre made out and printed an outline of the subjects, and advised 
and encouraged them to form the Harmony for themselves, that 
they might have the very passages before them on which he 
lectured, for use then, and for reference afterward in their pri- 
vate study at home. This was done by many of his parishion- 
ers, and added much to the interest and value of his instruc- 
tions. He was remarkably happy in his lectures, which though 
carefully prepared were not written, and never failed to secure 
the attention of his auditors. This practice he continued to 
the close of his life, even after his elevation to the Episcopate. 
The last course which he delivered was during the Lent season 
following his consecration, in St. John’s Chapel, N. Y. 

His interest in the religious instruction of youth has likewise 
been mentioned. He was attentive to the duty of catechising 
the lambs of his flock; and always took a deep interest in his 
Sunday School. Several of our Clergy who are now oceupy- 
ing prominent positions in the Church, were engaged with him 
as Catechists at this period, among whom we may mention the 
sresent Bishop of Illinois, and the Rev. Drs. Page, Harris, 
Taight, and Van Kleeck. 
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In the fulfillment of this part of his pastoral trust he prepar- 
ed and preached a course of sermons on Christian Education, 
which were so well received by his congregation that they 
were published at their request.* They were earnest, able dis- 
courses, and well calculated to produce a deep impression on 
his auditors. 

The same feeling which led him to be thus careful of the 
interests of the young more immediately under his pastoral 
care, impelled him likewise to seek the welfare of the children 
of the poor in his neighborhood. Accordingly the Charity 
School of Grace Church was established, and continued in sue- 
cessful operation under his auspices, until it was destroyed by 
a change in the legislation of the State, which cut off all the 
denominational schools from any share in the School Fund, and 
transferred all the revenue of the same to schools wholly secular. 

We referred also to his agency in the work of missions. At 
the period of which we are now speaking our Church had not 
manifested any special interest in the extension of the blessings 
of the Gospel beyond the bounds of her organized dioceses, 
whether at home or abroad. Missions in the broad, full sense 
of the term, was comparatively a strange topic; and on some 
accounts, and in certain quarters, not a very popular one. The 
subject however had taken hold of the mind and the heart of 
the Rector of Grace Church, and when called upon to preach 
before the Directors of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society—then a feeble association with but four missionaries 
in the whole field and a revenue of only two thousand dollars 
—he pronounced a discourse which electrified the Church, and 
aided very largely in awakening in the minds of Churchmen 
that higher sense of their responsibilities and duties which we 
trust has been gaining strength as years have rolled on.t+ 
* “Sermons upon Religious Education and Filial Duty, by the Rev. J. M. 
Wainwright, D. D., Rector of Grace Church, City of New York. New York: 
T. & J. Swords, G. Long, &e. 1829.” 8vo. pp. 125. 

+ This eloquent sermon was preached on Tuesday, May 13, 1828, in St. 
James’s Church, Philadelphia. At the last meeting of the Board of Missions 
the reprinting of it was suggested and referred to the two Committees. We 
subjoin the glowing peroration. “ And now, my brethren, having demanded 
your attention longer, I fear, than I have rewarded it, | must approach the con- 
clusion of my present effort. Weak though it be, far inadequate to the dignity 
and importance of the subject, I will yet pray the Almighty Spirit to give it 
his blessing; and I will, also, venture to ask for it in your prayers. In regard 
to the cause itself, I have no doubt. It must and will succeed. The triumphs 
of the cross will be more frequent and more universal, from this time forth, 
while the world shall endure. We, indeed, and many of our posterity may first 
disappear from the earth, but the bread of life shall return again to this land 
from which it has been sent forth. Our children’s children will enjoy the 
Christian triumph, and partake the gospel peace and prosperity we may now 
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Three months after the preaching of this Missionary Sermon, 
another of like character was delivered by him in Christ 
Church, Hartford, on the occasion of forming the African 
Mission School Society, August 10, 1828, which was also pub- 
lished, at the request of the Directors. Of its tone and character 
some idea may be formed from the eloquent words with which 
it concludes :— 

“As a citizen of this country, I can look at Liberia, and 
rejoice at the beneficial influence which the prosperity of that 
colony is destined to exercise upon our colored population. As 
a citizen of the world, I can rejoice that another continent will 
soon be added to the domain of civilization. But, as a disciple 
of Christ, I can infinitely more rejoice that the Gospel is there 
advancing. I see it carried swiftly along the coast of Africa; 
I see it penetrating the remotest deserts and forests of that be- 
nighted continent. I see it demolishing cruel and degrading 
superstitions, overthrowing the altars of Moloch, and carrying 
in its progress peace, and virtue, and happiness to regions, where 
brutal ignorance and vice now bear sway. In this view, I can 
almost forget my abhorrence of slavery. I can almost feel 
reconciled to the thought, that our forefathers unjustly and 
cruelly tore these hapless people from their homes, and brought 
them to our shores. If we can send them back with the Gospel 


prepare for them. The earth is gradually improving, its deserts are reclaim- 
Ing, its forests are leveling, elegancies of art are advancing. In the progress 
of ages, from our own Atlantic shores to the Pacific, shall be one extended sur- 
face, which the industry of man shall cultivate and beautify, and his enter- 
prise fill with level roads and easy waters of communication. The mysterious 
centre of Africa shall be known and visited by commercial enterprise. The 
jealous gates of China shall be thrown widely open, and her wall of separation 
be cast duwn to the earth. The wandering tribes of Asia shall rest, and tents 
and tabernacles be changed into places of permanent abode. Not an island in 
the universal ocean shall be unknown, nor where man can inhabit shall it be 
unpeopled or uncivilized. And all this time, shall the gospel be immovable, 
shall it be confined within its present narrow boundaries? No, my brethren— 
for it shall be the chief stimulus to all this enterprise, the principal cause of 
all these successful results. When our remote posterity shall see the earth 
tranquil in peace, smiling in joy, and vocal in praise to God, they shall recur 
with wonder to the history of past times, when wars were in the earth, when 
heathen superstitions disgraced it, and sacrifices of blood vexed it, and sin 
everywhere polluted it; and in deep felt gratitude they shall say, these are 
the blessed effects of our father’s labors, and of those who engaged with them 
in the missionary cause. Blessed be their name and their memory! And per- 
haps we also, to whom these anticipations seem now extravagant, may be per- 
mitted to look down and see the earth improving, the reign of peace restored, 
and the garden of Eden again flourishing in delight. Hasten, O Lord, the 
time,—revive thy work in the midst of the years, in the midst of the years 
make known.—henceforth let thy word run very swiftly,—defer not, O our 
God, until the kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ. Amen.” 
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of Christ, and thus give them, as a reward for their extorted 
labors and long continued sufferings, the pearl of great price, 
our guilt will be lessened, and our condemnation will be taken 
away. 

“Let us encourage our hearts and strengthen our hands in 
this good work. What more worthy our attention? What 
more ennobling? What more magnificent in its objects, more 
sure in its progress, more beneficial in its results? All that we 
do and pray for, in regard to the great work of evangelizing 
the world, reaches forward into eternity. One soul that may 
be saved by our exertions will live longer, and enjoy more 
happiness, than all the united lives of all the men who now 
inhabit the earth. We can each do something—if we cannot 
act we can give, if we cannot give we can pray. The very 
interest we may take in the moral and religious improvement 
of mankind will bring its own reward; we shall feel more ex- 
alted, our thoughts will become more expanded, our aspirations 
more heavenward, and all that be longs to us will partake more 
of the sublimity, the purity, the benevolence, the spiritual en- 
joyment of that world, whose attainment should be the grand 
object of all our thoughts and all our labors.” 

n instructing his parishioners in their duty in this great work 
of spreading abroad the comfortable Gospel of Christ, and in 
animating them to its performance, he made use not only of 
the teaching of the pulpit, but of other modes of access to their 
understandings and their hearts. Among these was that of 
Missionary Meetings for addresses and other exercises, which 
at that time in New York were accounted novelties, which were 
not to be received without very close scrutiny. 

In these pastoral labors in which, to use his own language, 
“he found his highest and best pleasures,” among “ a people 
with whom his intercourse was every way delightful, and who 
received his ministrations with an uniform and affectionate at- 
tention, which it was his daily and most ardent prayer more 
justly to deserve,” he passed thirteen years of the prime and 
vigor of his life. In the year 1834, however, upon a very 
urgent call, and under great pressure from a number of the 
most influential members of the Church, Clerical and Lay, he 
consented to assume the arduous and most important post of 
Reetor of Trinity Church, Boston. 

There are two subjects however in connection with Dr. 
Wainwright’s* first residence in New York, which deserve a 
passing notice. 

* The Degree of Doctor in Divinity was first conferred upon him by Union 
College in 1823, and subsequently by his Alma Mater at Cambridge. 
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His Churchmanship was put to the test—and a rather severe 
one—by the action of his Diocesan, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart, 
in publicly expressing, in a Pastoral Letter, his disapprobation 
of the Clerical Association of the City of New York, which Dr. 
Wainwright had joined. On the appearance of the Pastoral, 
Dr. Wainwright at once withdrew from the Association, giving 
his reasons for his action in a letter to that body. “The good 
anticipated from our Association is not, in my estimation, so 
large in amount as to make adherence to it a matter of con- 
science, while the evils of pursuing a measure, in opposition to 
the promulgated sentiments of the Bishop, and thus run the 
hazard of making it a point of party distinction, are so great, 
that the duties of Christian humility and forbearance enjoin me 
to desist.” In the close of the letter he speaks of his with- 
drawal as a painful act; a “sacrifice required by a solemn 
sense of duty.” It may be well here to add, that the course 
taken on this occasion by the lion-hearted Bishop of New York, 
received the warm and almost unanimous approbation of his 
Clergy and Laity, as a wise measure, looking to the future wel- 
fare of the Diocese and the Church.* 

The other point to which we alluded was the connection of 
Dr. Wainwright with the New York University. At its in- 
ception he took a decided part in favor of the new Institution, 
believing that it could be made—in accordance with the pro- 
fessions of its founders—a Unive rsity properly so called. Bishop 
Hobart, with that sagacity and knowledge of men and things, 
by which he was so eminently characterized, foresaw that it 
would not. Dr. Wainwright, however, under the influence of 
a naturally sanguine temperament, hoped better things. But 
as soon as he was satisfied that it would only be a rival Insti- 
tution to Columbia College, under a different preponderating 
religious influence, he withdrew from his connection with it. 
On his elevation to the Episcopate he was reélected a Trustee 
of Columbia College—which office he had resigned at the 

eriod of which we are now speaking—and zez lous ly devoted 
owl o far as he was able, to a vigorous support of its 
position and influence. 

Dr. Wainwright retained the Rectorship of Trinity Church, 
Boston, for about three years, when he returned to New Y ork, 
having received a call as an Assistant Minister of Trinity 
Chureh, The all liad been given in the Spring of 1836, but 





* It may be ae to asi ‘tha at ‘this position was very different in its 
character and design from those bodies in several of our Dioceses which now 
bear the rame,—or that of Convocations,—with the Bishop of the Diocese at 
their head ; and which are mostly Missionary in their nature and object. 
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was then declined. It was renewed in March, 1837, and was 
then accepted; the Congregation of St. John’s Chapel consti- 
tuting more particularly the subject of his pastoral care. In this 
parochial connection he continued for the remainder of his life. 

The relations of Dr. Wainwright to the Church at large were 
numerous and influential. He was a Deputy from the Diocese 
of New York to the General Convention of 1832; and was a 
member of the Diocesan Standing Committee from 1829 to 
1833. After his return to New York he was replaced on the 
Standing Committee in 1844, and continued there by four sue- 
cessive Conventions, when the state of his health required a 
long absence from the country. He was Secretary of the House 
of Bishops in every General Convention from that of 1841 until 
his elevation to membership in the House. In this capacity, he 
was a Representative of the Church at the Celebration in 
Westminster Abbey, on the 15th of June, 1852, at the close of 
the third Jubilee year of the Venerable Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The Senior Bishop of 
our Church requested a meeting of the Bishops for appointing 
a Delegation to attend this celebration, in response to a re- 
quest from the Society that this might be done, trans- 
mitted by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Bishops thus 
assembled appointed Bishops M’Coskry and DeLancey. As it 
was doubtful whether they, or any other Bishop, could go, Dr. 
Wainwright was requested to be the Bearer to the Society of 
the Resolutions passed by the Bishops, expressive of their feel- 
ings on the occasion. Accordingly he proceeded to England. 
It happened, however, that the two Bishops who had been 
named as Delegates were able to attend, and followed soon 
after. Notwithstanding their unexpected arrival, great respect 
was paid to Dr. Wainwright, and with the Bishops he was 
honored by the University of Oxford with the merited distine- 
tion of the Degree of D. C. L. 

Among the other offices which he held may be mentioned 
that of Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, in which he succeeded Dr. Henry U. Onder- 
donk in 1828, and in which he continued until his removal to 
Boston in 1834. He was for many years a Trustee of Trinity 
School—the oldest Church School in the country, having~been 
established A. D. 1709; a Trustee of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Religion and Learning in the State of New York; a 
Manager and Vice-President of the New York Bible and Com- 
mon Prayer-Book Society ; a Trustee of the Protestant Episcopal 
Tract Society ; and from the beginning an active member of the 
Executive Committee and the Board of the General Sunday 
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School Union. We speak now only of his Ecclesiastical con- 
nections. His relations to Literature and Science, and Philan- 
thropy, were also manifold and important. 

On one occasion only do we find Dr. Wainwright appearing 
as a Controversialist, and then it is with great credit to himself 
and with honor and advantage to the Church, whose principles 
he triumphantly defended. We refer to his Letters to the Rev. 
Dr. Potts, a distinguished Presbyterian Divine of New York, 
on the question Whether there can be a Church without a 
Bishop? In this controversy he ably maintained the Doctrine 
of the Church, exhibiting a full acquaintance with the facts of 
Ecclesiastical History, and an accurate knowledge of the Pres- 
byterian Standards, by which he drove his antagonist off from 
the old platform of his Denomination, and compelled him to 
take substantially that of the Congregationalists; very much 
to the chagrin and annoyance of his co-religionists. This con- 
troversy attracted great attention at the time, from the circum- 
stances in which it originated, and from the high reputation 
which both the Combatants enjoyed, as Scholars and Divines; 
and was the means doubtless, under God, of strengthening the 
position of the Church. 

In addition to the works before mentioned, and various oc- 
casional sermons, Dr. Wainwright issued two volumes of 
Family Prayers; and after his return from his Tour in the East, 
which was undertaken for the restoration of his impaired health 
in the years 1848-9, he presented to the public two volumes, 
graceful and instructive memorials of his visit to Egypt and the 
Holy Land. His contributions to Liturgical Literature were 
varied and laborious. He edited the American I]lustrated Prayer- 
Book, and was, with the Rev. Dr. Coit, the chief working mem- 
ber on the Committee of the General Convention for preparing 
the Standard Edition of our Book of Common Prayer. Dr. 
Coit had stipulated, as a condition of his undertaking the super- 
intendence of the work of revision, that Dr. Wainwright should 
be associated with him. In his Report to the Committee, he 
pays the foHowing beautiful tribute to the labors of his friend 
and colleague:—* You well know,” is his language, “ the deep 
interest he took in the trust committed to us, and how of his 
own generous, unprompted will, he exerted himself among his 
friends to secure us a sum of money, which would enable us to 
print a new book, with a Press under our entire control. Dr. 
Wainwright, with the same kindness which led him to exert 
himself otherwise for our benefit, again came forward, and gave 
his pledge to carry a new book through the press, and revise it 
with me. And he has redeemed that pledge nebly. A new 
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fount of type has been cast for our express use; sheets of his 
beautiful illustrated edition of the Prayer-Book have been 
placed before me, to be prepared as copy, so that I might start 
with the advantage of all his former valuable labors ready to 
my hand; and he has revised with me the proofs of our own 
book, word for word, capital by capital, italic by italic, point 
by point, with the most unwearied assiduity and patience, the 
livelong day, and to late hours of the night. The issue is now 
to be laid before you; but I cannot do this as in my own name, 
and therefore beg, that if you attribute any merit to it, you will 
accord a full moiety to him. Your censure, when you think it 
necessary, I am willing to bear singly, for I can remember many 
errors into which I should have fallen, but for my associate’s 
erudite and tasteful skill, and many more from which he has 
rescued me, when they were actually committed.”* He took 
avery deep interest also in the cause of Church Music, putting 
forth at an early day his “Music of the Church,” which has 
passed through many editions, with numerous improvements, 
and still retains a prominent place among works of this class. 
After thirty-six years thus spent in the duties of the Diacon- 
ate and Presbyterate, Dr. Wainwright was, on the 9th day of 
November, A. D. 1852, elevated to the Episcopate; having been 
elected Provisional Bishop of the Diocese of New York, in 
which so large a portion of his ministerial life had been spent, 
on the first day of the previous month, by the Annual Con- 
vention. “The day of his Consecration,” to use the language 
of a cotemporary,t+ “was one not soon to be forgotten by any 
who had the good fortune to be present. Regarded as the 
happy termination of Diocesan Contests, which had lasted with 
great acrimony for years, this occasion was honored by the 
presence of ten Bishops; and, for the first time since the estab- 
lishment of the American Episcopate, an English Bishop (of 
Montreal) united in consecrating an American prelate. This 
happy commencement of reunion and peace, celebrated as it 
ras with uncommon splendor, and the united devotion of 
thousands, was fondly looked upon as the inauguration of a long 
Episcopate—hopes, alas! too speedily blasted. Anxious to 
serve faithfully that Diocese, which, by so large a vote had 
called him to preside over it, Bishop Wainwright refused to 
moderate his Episcopal labors by any consideration for his 
own health. This enormous Diocese is too heavy a burden for 


* Report of a Joint Committee of the General Convention of 1841, ap- 
pointed to recommend a Standard Prayer-Book to the General Convention of 
1844.—p. 7. 

+ The Church Journal, No. 87. 
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even the most vigorous man in the flower of his age; and the 
determination to do what no man of his years could reason- 
ably expect to perform, has hurried the devoted Bishop to the 
og In spite of the repeated and pressing remonstrance of 
1is friends—in spite of several premonitory warnings that he 
was altogether overtasking his strength, the indefatigable prelate 
was no sooner restored from one attack of sickness, than he 
pushed forward into.a fresh round of labor. His last Sunday’s 
duty was at Haverstraw, (on the 27th of August,) where full 
and somewhat exciting services were held, the Bishop preach- 4 
ing both morning and afternoon to crowded congregations, with 
a confirmation of thirteen persons, and an appropriate address 
besides. Thoroughly exhausted as he was, he left early on 
Monday morning to return to the city, not breaking his fast 
until after his arrival at home. The next day his fever began. 
On Wednesday evening he was brought down to the Deposit- 
ory, to attend a long and important meeting of the Church 
Book Society. The following (Thursday) evening an adjourned 
meeting of the same was held at his residence, he presiding 
until the end of a long debate, although hardly able to sit up 
at all. This was his last act of Episcopal business. Tis last 
letter was, from dictation, to the Bishop of New Hampshire, re- 1 
questing him to act for him in consecrating the new church at 
Champlain, which had been appointed for the 14th inst. As 
yet, however, no serious alarm was felt, until, at length, his 
family becoming alarmed at the increasing danger of his symp- 
toms, sent for Drs. Hosack and Wilkes, who remained in con- 
stant attendance on him throughout, and did all that science 
could do to preserve a life so valuable. But all was in vain. 
The stupor, which is the characteristic of the typhoid type of 
fever, settled upon him more and more deeply from day to day 
—nourishment he almost wholly refused, until at length, in a 
state of unconsciousness, he quietly passed away to a better 
world.” Hé died on the Feast of St. Matthew the Apostle, Thurs- 
day, September 21, 1854, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
The sum of Bishop Wainwright’s official labors, as reported 
by the Standing Committee of the Diocese to the Annual Con- 
vention, which assembled a few days after his death, is most 
remarkable. From this it appears that in the twenty-two 
months of his Episcopate he Confirmed 4127 persons ; delivered 
699 Sermons and Addresses—an average of more than one a 
day ; Ordained 37 Deacons and 12 Priests; and Consecrated 15 
Churches. And yet it is to be remembered that this reveals 
oniy a part of the heavy burden of toil and care which was 
continually pressing upon him. Speaking of this marked fea- 
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ture of his Episcopate, in his eloquent Address at his funeral— 
to which we have already referred—the Rev. Dr. Higbee 
said :— 

“T seek not to portray him to you in his labors in the 
Diocese, bringing to those labors his whole life and soul, yet in 
meekness and humility. The record of his toil during the two 
years of his Episcopacy is known to you all; and the fruits of 
his labor will remain in the hearts of thousands of the young, 
the old, the rich, the poor, clergymen and laymen of this city, 
and this diocese. And there (pointing to the bier) is the result 
to him. He did labor unto the death. But no; thank God, 
that is not the result to him, for ‘They who are wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament; and they who turn many 
to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.’ 

“One of the morning papers of this city, yesterday, in an- 
nouncing his death, used the following touching words :— 
‘Since the period of his election he has known but little rest ; 
we have often seen him wrapt in an ample cloak, waiting in 
severe storms the arrival of conveyances to take him to and from 
the City. The clergy respected him; the laity supported him; 
his friends loved and honored him.’ Waiting; waiting in 
severe storms! Aye; in every part of the diocese has he been 
at times seen——waiting in the summer’s heat and in the winter's 
cold. No, not waiting; but everywhere, on the great high- 
ways and aside from the thoroughfares of travel, in lonely 
vales and among bleak hills, braving the inclement seasons, 
and wet with the autumnal dews of the night, he has been con- 
stantly seen pursuing his way by any convenience which might 
be presented to him, from one distant point to another, to visit 
the populous town or the humble country church, or the ob- 
secure school-house, hastening to bestow his blessing, whether 
on the great congregation or on the poor there gathered to- 
gether in God’s name. No consideration of personal con- 
venience or comfort ; no mere weakness and Janguor and pain; 
no private interests or social invitation; no anxious remon- 
strance from his friends—and they were many—were allowed 
to interfere with his duties, from the least to the greatest. My 
last words to him were a remonstrance, in case of a recovery, 
against this so excessive labor. His reply told me that he was 
unconscious of any excess; and then his mind ran off on past 
and prospective duties. 

“ Alas! our master is taken from our head to-day. The field 
misses the strong laborer. The shield of the warrior is pierced 
in the battle. Alas! my brethren. Alas! but not for him. 
His toil, his pain, his conflicts are over. The rough toil, the 
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weary way, the heat and cold, are past. The tempest no more 
breaks over his head, and the rude wind is still. The good 
soldier has fallen ‘ with his face to the foe,’ and with his armor 
on. The faithful laborer has gone upward—not deserting the 
harvest, but bearing his sheaves with him.” 

Bishop Wainwright sat in the House of Bishops, in General 
Convention, but once; at the session in New York in 1853; and 
united in but one Consecration to the Episcopate, that of the 
Rev. Dr. Kip—a beloved Presbyter of his own Diocese—as 
Missionary Bishop to California. 

One of the most beautiful and touching tributes to the memory 
of the departed Bishop occurs in the very thoughtful and masterly 
Sermon of the Rev. Professor Mc Vickar, preached at the opening 
of the Convention which met on the Wednesday after his decease. 

“ But what a lesson of humility does this day teach, in show- 
ing God’s wisdom to be the very reverse of man’s wisdoin, and 
God’s ways the contradictory of man’s ways! While we, in 
our fond confidence, were this day preparing for our Church a 
triumph, God in His wisdom was casting ‘dust and ashes’ on 
its head. While man was guarding with care Ais chosen in- 
strument, that it might last long and do its full work, God was 
breaking it as a thing of nought—His own chosen instrument, 
in the midst of its appointed task—pulling down what He him- 
self had just built up, and clothing in garments of woe the 
Church of His love, which he had but just before bid go forth 
joyfully through our land ‘ conquering and to conquer.’ 

“But thus it hath ever been. Moses, the chosen guide of 
His people Israel, was taken away while his ‘ eye was not dim, 
nor his natural force abated ;’ and that at the very moment 
when, to human judgment, his presence and counsels were 
most needed; for Israel was now to ‘go up and possess the 
land’ in the presence of seven hostile nations, each one greater 
and mightier than they; and thus was the perilous conquest of 
Canaan, the very end and aim of all their wanderings, left, in 
human eyes, to a new and untried Leader. And so, too, hath 
it now pleased the Divine Master to bafile our presumptuous 
hopes of coming triumphs, through means of His own conse- 
crated instrument and appointed Leader. That instrument 
here lies broken before us; that Leader has now fallen, though 
fallen as a Leader should fall, at his post of duty, with his armor 
on; but then, alas! in mid fight, leaving to untried hands his 
great work and mission but half done. 

“And when I say his mission, brethren, I mean more 
especially that task to which, alike by nature, by education, 
and by grace, Bishop Wainwright seemed peculiarly fitted, as 
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well as through Consecration destined; I mean that work of 
conciliation within our Diocese to which he devoted himself; a 
task, at the period of his consecration, specially demanded, 
after the long and anomalous interval wherein every man in 
our Israel did that which was ‘right in the sight of his own 
eyes.’ This was a task, I say, as congenial to his nature as it 
was prominent in his choice and open in his policy, and to- 
wards the attainment of which he was made, under God’s 
blessing, eminently successful. 

“But he is gone; though it isa comforting thought that he 
was spared long enough to exhibit its fruits, though not to en- 
joy them, for repose was far from him; to human eyes he felh 
a martyr to a zeal that knew no limit of labor, no interval of 
rest, and scarce one thought of personal care,—the closing 
years of his life stamped upon his name, and upon the history 
of his too short Episcopate, a character not to be mistaken; 
and one that cannot be without its blessing to the Church at 
large, and more especially to those who follow him in his high 
vocation. ‘Happy the man,’ could even a heathen moralist 
exclaim, (how much more truly then the Christian,) ‘ whom in- 
dulgent fortune thus permits to offer up, in voluntary sacrifice, 
the remnant of a life which envious death would otherwise soon 
rob him of, and to pay as a tribute to Virtue the debt that he 
owes to Fate.’ 

“But I need not press these a 48. they rise unbidden, 
though I could not speak to you, brethren, without uttering 
them; and they will fill all hearts to overflowing when you 
shall hear this di ay, from the lips of another,— alas! that I 
should say another,—the sad but glorious record that will 
speak to us as from the grave, of the unintermitted toils that 
brought our Leader down to it; and then, again, when we see 
the contrasted picture it ex xhibits of the fruits of those toils, the 
growth and prosperity, the peace and harmony spreading 
within our Church; divided hearts, through love of him, 
united, jarring interests reconciled, party words and feelings 
drop as and “(iscarded ; and wherever he went, and mainly 
through his influence, brighter prospects opening, and new 
plans forming for reconciling and Christianizing, through 
means of our beloved Chureh, the discordant and warring ele- 
ments of society.”—pp. 5-7. 

On the Sunday following his Burial, the Rev. Dr. Berrian 
preached a Funeral Discourse in Trinity Church, of which he 
is the Rector, and with which Bishop Wainwright was con- 
nected for nearly twenty years. From this impressive Sermon 
we are happy to have it in our power to om an extract or 
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two which present, in a very engaging light, some of the 
prominent features of the Bishop’s character. As it has not 
been printed, we are much indebted to the courtesy of the 
Author for permission to make this use of his faithful por- 
traiture. 

After speaking of the sudden and unexpected summons which 
called the Bishop from his earthly toils, the preacher con- 
tinued,— 


“He made the faithful and laborious discharge of the duties of life an 
habitual preparation for the hour of his departure, and his final release from 
his labors and troubles. It was a peculiarity of his character, from the begin- 
ning to the close of his ministry, that with all his fondness for society, for 
matters of taste, for literary pursuits and intellectual enjoyment, he never lost 
sight of the higher duties of his sacred office, but continued to reconcile the 
faithful discharge of them with all his other pursuits and employments.” He 
was a man of unwearied industry, borrowing from the night whatever was lost 
in the day, ready at all times for any emergency, systematic in his studies, and 
persevering in his aims. It may well be supposed that, with a mind so consti- 
tuted, and with such fixed and laborious habits, he could scarcely fail, under 
the grace and blessing of God, to have made himself useful in his generation, 
and, after a well-spent life, to have been ready for his departure. 

“ But, alas! however happy for him that his anxieties have ceased, that his 
labors are ended, his immortality put on, his crown of righteousness attained, 
yet we must regard it as a general calamity and a heavy affliction to ourselves. 
The bland and courteous manners, the mild virtues and Christian graces, the 
unwillingness to offend, the desire to please, and all the gentler traits for which 
he was so much distinguished, peculiarly fitted him for the troublous times and 
perplexing circumstances in which the Diocese was found, composing the 
agitation, and softening the asperity of men’s minds, and restoring it in a mea- 
sure to harmony and peace. The stern and inflexible character, the prompt 
and decided course, the firmness of resolve, the tenacity of purpose and unbend- 
ing will, which at once command our admiration and fear, it was thought by 
many, were not so well suited to the actual condition of things as the engaging 
qualities and peaceful administration, which would heal dissensions and con- 
ciliate love and esteem. 

“ But, besides the qualities of our departed friend already noticed, he had 
many other qualifications and gifts to give weight to his office and effect to his 
labors. With a highly cultivated mind from his very youth, which was con- 
stantly improved till he had reached old age, a delicate and refined taste, a 
chaste and classical style—but yet simple and perspicuous with all its polish— 


* “True, he was known as a socjal man, kind and cheerful and genial to the 
friends who delighted to gather around him in his hospitable home, and else- 
where; and this often led to a mistake of his character and of his habits, on 
the part of strangers to him, for in the social hour he did not disfigure his face 
that he might appear unto men to fast. He did not ostentatiously detail to 
every social circle the varied weary labors of the preceding and of the succeed- 
ing hours, the punctual discharge of every public duty, the rising to toil before 
the dawn, the midnight vigils of business, of study and of devotion, the inter- 
vening visits in sunshine and in storm, far and near, through the streets and 
lanes of the city, to the cellars and the garrets of poverty, misery, sickness, and 
death. His nearest friends and associates, together with the objects of his 
eare, alone knew of this. They alone knew of the thoroughness with which he 
made the duties of his ministry the business and the pleasure of his life.”— 
Rev. Dr. Highee’s Funeral Address. 
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a clear and methodical arrangement of his thoughts, and lucid treatment of hia 
subject, which made him always intelligible to the plainest understanding as 
well as pleasing to the most intellectual and refined, it is no matter of wonder 
that he attained, at a very early age, great popularity as a preacher, which he 
steadily preserved till the time of his death. ° 

“ The charm of his discourses was very much heightened also by a clear and 
flexible voice, which he could exert to almost any extent without the appear- 
ance of effort, an easy aud graceful elocution, entire self-command and self- 
possession, a critical acquaintance with all the rules of art, and a nice obsery- 
ance of them, both in his reading and delivery, and to all this was added an 
imposing personal appearance, which gave dignity and effect to all the duties 
of his office. 

“Without much skill and force in public debate, he was, nevertheless, at 
times a happy extemporaneous speaker, an easy and fluent lecturer on the 
Seriptures, a very admirable expositor and teacher to children, of the simple 
and important truths set forth in the Church Catechism, and a ready and 
pertinent instructor and counselor to Candidates at the time of Confirmation. 

“From this rare combination of gifts and graces he adorned in an eminent 
degree his high and holy office, and from his untiring labors, carried, alas, be- 
yond mortal strength and endurance, accomplished more in the short period he 
exercised it, than is done by ordinary men in many years.”* 


With this beautiful and truthful sketch we must close our 
notice of the life and labors of Bishop Wainwright. But we 
‘rannot conclude this Article without adverting to the signal 
mercy of God’s providence, whereby the Diocese of New York 
was so graciously preserved from the manifest dangers and 
evils to which she was exposed by the sudden termination of 
the labors of her Provisional Bishop; and the apprehension of 
which, stimulated by the unhappy experience of eight long 
years of distraction and controversy, greatly increased the gloom 
which hung over the Diocese. Under that gloom, the Annual 
Convention assembled on the third day after the remains of its 
late acting Spiritual Head had been laid in the tomb. Every 
heart was subdued, saddened, and burdened; but, at the same 
time, there was a deep sense of responsibility pervading that 
large body of Clergy and Laity—a readiness, in dependence on 
God’s help, to go forward in the discharge of duty, however 
trying to the feelings. The tone and spirit of the Venerable 
Preacher, from whose glowing pages we have already quoted, 
was that of very many of his brethren, and hence his wise 
counsels found an echo in their hearts, and a hearty response in 
their acts. Party, sectional, and personal interests and differen- 
ces were powerless, for the time, in opposition to a high sense of 
individual responsibility for one’s words and deeds, which very 
generally pervaded the assembly. Men seemed to realize, in 
an unusual degree, the importance of that trust which had been 
committed to them, and the duty of acting, simply and solely, 


* Sermon of Rev. Dr. Berrian. 
VOL. VII.—NO. IV. 60 
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from a conscientious sense of duty. In point of dignity, solem- 
nity, and charity, that Convention was probably never excelled 
by any Synod of the Church. 

And God’s blessing was manifestly on its deliberations and 
labors. On the third day of the Session, on the eighth ballot, 
the Rev. Horatio Petter, D. D., Rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Albany, was elected as Bishop Wainwright’s successor. In this 
choice there was a general and a hearty acquiescence through- 
out the Convention. The thanksgiving which that night 
ascended from its midst was no unmeaning service. It came 
from the hearts of men who had looked to Heaven for guidance, 
and whose belief in the superintending and directing Provi- 
dence of God over his Church was deep and real, of men who 
rejoiced in the conviction that their Lord and Master was in- 
deed in the midst of His people. The choice of the Convention 

yas at once ratified by the voice of the Diocese, and of the 
Church at large; and the eminent Divine, who had been thus 
called away trom the quiet and peaceful shades of Parochial 
life, to bear the burden which the Pastor of Pastors—the Head 
of a Diocese—imposes, has now been Consecrated, and entered 
upon his duties with the warm sympathy and fervent prayers 
ot the multitudes who look up to him as their Right Reverend 
Father in God. From his many admirable traits of character, 
from his devotion to the pastoral work, from his gentleness, and 
meekness, ard wisdom, from his long experience. from his deep, 
unaffected piety, from his sound learning, and from his known 
loyalty to he Church, and his hearty reception of all her teach- 
ing, we look forward with confidence—entering upon its du- 
ties under the auspices just mentioned—to his Episcopate as 
one which will be fraught with many and great blessings to his 
Diocese and the Chureh at large. May it long continue! 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


MARYLAND TOLERATION,* 


oR 
® 


SKETCHES OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF MARYLAND, TO THE YEAR 165). 
BY THE REV. ETHAN ALLEN, PRESBYTER OF THE P. E. CHURCH, BALTIMORE CO. 


More than two years ago, the present’ writer drew up the following 
sketches, at the request of some of his younger brethren in the Ministry, 
who wished to have the facts of our early history before them. And at 
the request of brethren whom he does not feel at liberty to refuse, he 
now sends them forth in this form. In putting forth these sketches of 
the early history of Maryland, it is right he should state, that he has 
nothing to present, but what is already known to those who are familiar 
with its beginning and its subsequent progress. And his purpose now 
simply is, to set forth chronologically, such facts within his reach, as 
have come down to us, and exhibit and illustrate directly or indirectly its 
religious character and condition. He has endeavored to avoid putting 
down mere probabilities, aiming to let the facts, as much as possible, 
speak for themselves. 


A. D. 1608. 
THE FIRST EXPLORATION OF CHESAPEAKE BAY AND RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 


The first permanent Colony which settled in Virginia, as is well 
known, was a Church of England Colony; and settled there in 1607. 
In June and July of the following year, the celebrated Capt. Smith, 
Governor of Virginia, undertook to explore the Chesapeake Bay. In his 
history of the Virginia Colony,t we learn, that he left Jamestown, the 
second day of June, in an open barge of near three tons burthen, having 
in his company, a physician, six gentlemen and seven soldiers. He 
returned in nine days. This voyage does not seem to have been satis- 
factory to him, for on the 24th of July, he set out again, in order to 
complete the discoveries which he had before commenced. He took now 
with him a physician, five gentlemen and six soldiers. He appears at 
this time, (1608,) to have examined the Bay and its shores to the Sus- 
quehannah pretty thoroughly ; excepting that part of the Eastern shore, 
from Swann’s point in Kent County, to the lower part of what is now 
Dorchester County. This he passed without examination. 


* Copyright secured according to Law. + 1 Vol. p. 182. 
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But he records—and it forms a beautiful introduction to our religious 
history—that during the voyage of exploration, “ our order was daily to 
have Prayer with a Psalm.” Thus early, as we are here shown, two hun- 
dred and forty-six years ago, when the shores of the Chesapeake were 
occupied by the wild Indians—and they pagans—and its waters for the first 
time wafted on their surface the bark of the white man—did prayers and 
hymns of praise ascend in the name of Jesus to the living Gop. It was 
then, for the first time, that the shores and Waters of our noble Bay re- 
soul ‘led with the teachings of God's Holy Ww ord, the Bible, and with the 
Services of His Worship. These men, the then Governor of Virginia, 
and those with him, were not unmindful in the wilderness and on the 
deep, of the Gop Who has all things in His hands. They were Christ- 
ians, Church of England Christians, who had the book of Common 
Prayer. They were men who praye -d to Gop daily, and daily offered to 
Ilim praise. ‘Thus, with the very first sail of our Anglo-S axon race, that 
ever caught the breeze upon the waters of the Chesapeake came the 
Bible and the book of Common Prayer—and men of stout Christian 
hearts to use them. “ Our order was daily to have Prayer and a Psalm— 
at which soLemyity the poor savages much wondered.” It was indeed 
under the circumstances, a solemnity. It was no light thing, nor was it 
done in a corner. The Indian himself saw—and seeing it he wondered. 





1612, 
THE EXTENT OF THE TERRITORY OF VIRGINIA. 


In 1612, March the 12th, there was granted to the London or South 
Virginia Company, the Charter known as the third and last Virginia 
Charter. It is mentioned here, because it shows us the extent of terri- 
tory given at that time to that Company.* It states that it extended 
“from the point of land called Cape or Point Comfort, all along the sea 
coast northward two hundred miles; and from the said Point ¢ or Cape 
Comfort, all the sea coast southward two hundred miles. And all that 
space and circuit of land, lying from the sea coast of the precinct afore- 
said, up into the land throughout, from sea to sea West and North-West,” 
ete. North thus of Point Comfort, the Virginia territory included all that 
is now Maryland and Delaware, and one-third at least of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Maryland, therefore, that now is, was then a part of Vir 
ginia ; it was all in Virginia territory and known as Virginia. 


THE VIRGINIANS A CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLONY. 


Now with respect to Religion in the “ articles, orders and instructions,” 
ete., set down for Virginia Nov. 20, 1606, seven months after the first 
Virginia Charter was issued, is found the following: “ We do specially 
ordain, charge and require the presidents and Councils [of the two Vir- 
ginia Colonies] respectively, within their several limits and precincts, that 
they with all care, ee © and wagon, do provide that the true Word 


*} 1 Hesseed, 73. 
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and Service of God and Christian Faith, be preached, and planted, and 
used,” etc., “ according to the doctrine, rites and religion, now professed 
and established within our realm of England.”* In the second Charter, 
that of May 23, 1609,+ it is said, “ we should be loath, that any person 
should be permitted to pass, that we suspected to affect the superstitions 
of the Church of Rome. We do hereby declare, that it is our will and 
pleasure, that no one be permitted to pass in any voyage, from time to 
time into the said country, but such as shall have first taken the Oath of 
Supremacy,” &c. And the third Charter empowers certain officers there 
specified, to administer the oath of Supremacy, which was also the oath 
of allegiance,t to “all and every person, which shall at any time or 
times hereafter, go or pass to the said Colony of Virginia.” This oath 
thus prevented any one from becoming a resident in Virginia, who could 
not, or would not acknowledge the King, as the temporal head of the 
Church ; and required the officers specified, to see it administered. The 
Colony was thus consequently made a Church of England Colony. 

And while upon this point, it may be well to add, that in 1619, the 
Church of England was established in the Colony. And up to this 
time, there had been neither papists nor puritans in it. “There is 
reason however to believe,” says Dr. Hawks,§ “that about this time, a 
small number of puritans sought refuge in the Colony, but it was too in- 
considerable to introduce any change in the religious opinions of the 
people, and public worship continued to be conducted as tt always had 
been, in conformity with the Ritual of the Church in England.| In 
1631-2 was enacted the following,—* It is ordered that there be a uni- 
formity throughout this Colony, both in substance and circumstance to 
the Canons and Constitution of the Church of England as near as may 
be; and that every person yield ready obedience to them, upon penalty 
of pains and forfeiture in that case appointed.” So late as 1639, twenty 
years after the establishment of the Church in the Colony, several laws 
were then made against the puritans; and so rigorous were these laws, 
that ‘none but conformists in the strict and mest absolute sense were 
permitted to reside in the Colony.”€/ These however were made by way 
of anticipation, for says Burk,’ *% wos yet there were none amongst them. 
They were made to prevent the infection from re: ching the country.’ 


1624. 


In this year, by the judgment of the Court of the King’s bench, upon 
a quo warranto, the Charter of Virginia was annulled, and on the 20th 
of August, the Kingt+ “ appointed and authorized for ordering, mana- 
ging and governing the affairs of the Colony, persons residing in the 
parts of Virginia.” Of the twelve thus appointed, three were subsequent- 
ly Governors of the Colony, and among the others was William Clai- 
borne.t tt Ile came out first in 1621, ‘To survey the planters’ lands and 
make. 3 map of the country.” We mention his name here, because it 


* 1 Henning, 69. +1 Hazzard, 72. +t 1 Hazzard, 78. 


§ Hawks’ Contributions Va., p. 35. | See Henning. 
“ 2 Bozman, 198. ** 2 Burk, 67. ++ 1 Hazzard, 191, 192. 


tt1 Henning, 116. 
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plays so conspicuous a part in after years. In this commission, the King 
says, “ We did resolve, by altering the Charters of said Company, as to 
the point of government, wherein the same might be found defective, to 
settle such a course, as might best secure the safety of the people there, 

* * and yet with the preservation of. the interests of every planter 
or adventurer, so far forth, as their present interests shall not prejudice 
the public plantations.” 

1625. 

This year, on the 27th of March, King James died, and was succeeded 
by Charles Ist. On the fourth of that menth, previous to James’ death, 
a Commission was issued appointing Sir George Yeardly, one of the 
before named Council, Governor, leaving out two others, but continuing 
William Claiborne, and adds, “ Forasmuch as the affairs of state in said 
Colony and plantation, may necessarily require some person of quality and 
trust to be employed as Secretary, for the writing and answering such let- 
ters, as shall be from time to time directed to, or sent from the said Gov- 
ernor Mid Council of the Colony aforesaid, our will and pleasure is, and 
we do by these presents nominate and assign you, the said William Clai- 
borne, to be our Secretary of State, of and for the Colony and plantation of 
Virginia.”* In using the word quality in this Commission, we are shown 
something of the position in society of Claiborne, for it was “a word in 
use, in those times, signifying men of the first rank in society under the 
degree of nobility, and synonymous to gentry.”+ 

Tn the proclamation of Charles Ist, for the settling the plantation of 
Virginia, dated May 13, 1625, it is said, that the repeal of the Charterf 
“was not intended to take away or impeach the particular interest of any 
private planter,—the government of the Colony of Virginia, shall imme- 
diately depend upon ourself—| before, it had depended on the London or 
South Virginia Company]—and not be committed to any company, or 
corporation to whom it may be proper, to trust matters of trade and com- 
merce, but cannot be fit or safe to communicate the ordering of affairs of 
state,” etc. The officers in the Colony therefore now appointed, were to 
be responsible to the King—and not to the Company, as before. These 
commissions have been referred to here for future use in this sketch. 


1627. 


Gov. Yeardley was now dead; and on the 20th of March, 1627, John { 
Harvey was appointed Governor.§ The same commission appointing 
him, continued Claiborne one of the Council, and also in his oftice of 
Secretary of State. Thus under three successive Governors, he was a 
member of the Council, and under two, Secretary of State. These 
commissions, says McMahon,|| “ abundantly evidence the high estimation 
in which he was then held.” 

“ During the years 1626, 7, 8,4 the Governors gave authority to Will- 








*1 Hazzard, 233, 4. +2 Bozman, 100, note. +1 Hazzard, 204, 5 
§$ 1 Hazzard, 234, 5. | p. 7, note. “1 Bozman, 265 
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. 
iam Claiborng, ‘the Secretary of State of this Kingdom,’ as that most 
ancient dominion was then called, to discover the source of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, or any part of that Government, from the thirty-fourth to the 
forty first degree of North latitude. This was, as a learned Annalist 
(Chalmers) alleges, “iu pursuance of particular instructions’ from Charles 
Ist to the Governors of .Virginia, to procure exact information of the riv- 
ers and the country.” McMahon says,* that he received these licenses 
from the English government—licenses to trade under which he was 
authorized to discover, &c. 


1629. 


While acting under these licenses, as Claiborne himself states in a peti- 
tion to the King, in 1638,+ “ he discovered, and did then plant upon an 
Island in the great Bay of Chesapeake, in Virginia, by them named the 
Isle of Kent, which they bought of the kings of the country, and built 
houses, transported cattle, and settled people thereon, to their very great 
costs and charges.” He does not indeed state the year in which this was 
done. But in a “ Breviat of the proceedings of the Lord Baltimore,”{ 
it is stated that the Island called Kent was seated and peopled under the 
Virginian government, three or four years before the King’s grant to him,” 
that is, Lord Baltimore. As that grant was made in 1632, three or four 
years previous, would be 1628 or 9. In a pamphlet of 1655, called 
Virginia and Maryland,§ it is stated, that “ the Isle of Kent was planted 
almost three years, before the name of Maryland was ever heard of.” 
This too would fix that event to 1629. For the name Maryland was 
given to the territory which still bears the name, in 1632, Such were the 
statements of men high in office, to those high in office in England, who 
all well knew the fact. 

Claiborne thus discovered the Island; purchased it of the Indians, and 
then took up the lands on it according to the custom of the Colony at 
that time.|| The settlement was at that time recognized as one of the 
settlements of the Virginia Colony, and sent burgesses, who sat in the 
Assembly of Virginia. 

Kent Island is on the Eastern side of the Chesapeake Bay, at the 
mouth of Chester River, opposite the city of Annapolis; precisely in that 
part of the Bay, which we have seen was not examined by Capt. Smith 
in 1608; and was, as Claiborne says, discovered by himself. It is stated 
in Scott’s Geography of Maryland, to be fourteen miles long, by six and 
one-half miles broad, and contains thirty-nine thousand acres. 

Thus so early as 1629, Kent Island, then in Virginia, was occupied, 
settled and cultivated by Virginians, under the government of Virginia. 
And the preceding documents show not only that it was in Virginia, and 
a part of Virginia, but also that its settlers, of whom there were more 
than one hundred, were of the Church of England, just as was its pro- 
prietor himself. Nor was its proprietor inattentive to its religious inter- 


ep, 7. 2 Bozman, 582. {1 Hazzard, 628. §p. 9, see also 1 Hazzard, 62). 
| Streeter’s “ Maryland two hundred years ago,” p. 12 
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ests; for among the occupants there, was the Rev. Richard James, a 
Clergyman of the Church of England,* if not from the beginning of 
the settlement, yet within a very short time afterwards. It was the prior 
settlement to that of St. Mary’s, by five years; and was the nucleus, from 
which subsequent settlements spread over to the main land, in the Coun- 
ties now known as Kent, Queen Anne, and Talbot. And so true have 
been those counties to their early Church, that to this day, only three 
Romanist Chapels, are found in their borders, and but one resident priest. 
And so did the Charch of that Island spread, that in 1692, when the 
Church of England was established in the Colony, six parishes were 
erected within its limits, one of which is known to have had four Church 
edifices—St. Paul's, Queen Anne County. 

In October, 1629,¢ Sir George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, a 
Romanist nobleman, visited Jamestown in the Virginia Colony. Imme- 
diately on his arrival, the Virginia Assembly, then in session, as required 
by the instructions before me ntioned,t caused the oath of allegiance and 
supremacy to be tendered to him.§ The oath of supremacy, ob liged him 
who took it, to acknowledge the King as the temporal head of the ( hureh 
of England; and the oath of allegiance, required submission and obedi- 
ence to the King, as an independent sovereign. These oaths, Lord Balti- 
more must have taken before in England; but now he declined them, 
and the Assembly contented itself by referring the matter to the King 
and council.| Leaving Jamestown therefore, he sailed up the Bay to 
examine it—but he could not have been long so engaged, for in the fol- 
lowing January he was at home in England.4 

1631. 

It has been already seen, that in the years 1626, 7, 8, William Clai- 
borne was licensed, or commissioned according to instructions from the 
King, by the Governor of Virginia, to trade and make discoveries in the 
© hesape sake Bay, and that while so doing, he discovered and purchased 
of the Indians Kent Island, and made a settlement there. This, as he 
states in his letter to the king in 1638, Lord Baltimore took notice of. 
And whether in the year 1630, he had heard of Lord Baltimore’s appli- 
cation for a grant, which would include Kent Island, and desired to make 
his own title to it still more secure or not, he now himself made applica- 
tion to the king, and obtained from him a license, which he seems to have 
supposed, would secure to him his Island beyond question. This license 
bears date May 16, 1631, and reads thus: “These are to license and 
authorize you, the said William Claiborne, one of the Council and the 
Secretary of State, for our colony of Virginia, his associates and company 
freely and without interruption, from time to time, to trade for corn, furs, 
&e., with their ship, boats, men and merchandise, in all seas, coasts, 
harbors, lands, or territories in, or near, those parts of America, for which 


there is not already a patent granted to others, for sole trade * * * 
* Virginia Records, Mr. Streeter. + Mr. Streeter’s Addresss, p. 2. t p. 3. 
§ 1 Bozman, 255. | Hawks’ Church of Va, p. 47, 2d Burk, 25. 
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giving, and by these presents granting unto the said William Claiborne, 
full power to direct and govern, correct and punish such of our subjects, 
as shall be under his command in his voyages and discoveries, etc.”* 
Now, when had patents for sole trade been granted? In the year 1629,f 
a commission had indeed been granted to Captain Bass, by the Governor 
of Virginia, to trade between the forty-first and thirty-fourth degrees of 
north latitude—or to sail to New England, or the West Indies,—but 
there was not one word in it, about sole trade. From the mere wording 
of the King’s license to Claiborne, it may not appear at first sight, to have 
had any reference to Kent Island. But in his petition to the King, and 
the Councils’ decision thereon, in 1639, we are shown that it was so 
understood. And it was supposed by Claiborne, and the King also, to 
give him, that is Claiborne, the authority to govern the discoveries he 
might make. The title to territory according to usage was to be derived 
from the Colonial authorities, but here was given him the power to exer- 
cise Government. 

In this year, 1631, was a second settlement made within the territory, 
subsequently embraced in Lord Baltimore’s charter—that of the Swedes ; 
near what is now Wilmington, Delaware. In 1627,{ a number of Swedes 
and Finns came over to America, and purchased of some Indians, the 
land from Cape Henlopen, on both sides of the Delaware Bay; and 
erected a fort on the West side of the Bay, near the Cape. not far from 
what is now Lewistown, Delaware. This was for the purpose of defense 
against the Indians in carrying on trade. But in 1631, the Swedes 
erected a fort further up the Bay, on the same side, on Christiana Creek, 
near what is now Wilmington; and there, they laid out a town, and 
made a settlement. That settlement was soon cut off by the Indians, 
but the Swedes nevertheless continued to hold possession there. The 
settlers of course were members of the Swedish Church. The beginning 
of which Church there, was thus made. 

1632. 

We come now, to the time when Lord Baltimore obtained his Charter, 
or grant of Maryland. On the 25th of April of this year, Sir George 
Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, died; and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Cecil Calvert, as heir to hisditle and his estates. On the 16th of 
the June following, a Charter was granted to this second Lord Baltimore 
from Charles Ist, giving him that part of the territory of Virginia, extend- 
ing from Watkins Point on the eastern shore of the Chesapeake, north- 
ward to the fortieth degree of North latitude; and from the ocean to 
the Potomac west, containing more than eight millions of acres. This 
grant, Lord Baltimore considered, as including the whole peninsula, 
between the Delaware and Chesapeake, up to the fortieth degree of lati- 
tude, which crosses the Delaware, a little above the city of Philadelphia ; 
embracing thus, all of Delaware and Pennsylvania, up to that point. And 
this is doubtless a true and fair construction of the boundaries given him. 


*] Bozman, 266, note. +2 Burk, 32. t1 Bozman, 260. 
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This territory, the King named Maryland, the land of Maria, that 
being the name of his Queen, and was given, as “a country hitherto 
uncultivated, in the parts of America, and partly occupied by savages” — 
in partibus Americe hactenus inculta et barbaris. This, however, was 
not true. The Swedes, as we have seen, had planted a Colony on the 
westera shore of the Delaware, near half a degree, or thirty miles south 
of the fortieth degree of latitude. But it may be admitted that Lord 
Baltimore either did not know of this recent settlement, or that his north- 
ern boundary would include it. But not so of Kent Island That had 
been settled three years previous, by Church of England Virginians ; 
and Lord George Calvert, who it is claimed drew up the Charter and 
was there more than two years before this, knew it. Claiborne says, in 
his petition to the King, 1638,* that Lord Baltimore took notice of it 
when there. A pamphlet of 1655 says,t “that Lord Baltimore pretended, 
though not truly, that the country was unplanted, and that his sugges- 
tions to the king, that those parts were uncultivated and unplanted unless 
by a barbarous people, not having the knowledge of God, was a misin- 
formation.” It certainly was not the fact. 

Now, bearing in mind, that this Charter was given by a Protestant 
King, of a thotoughly Protestant Kingdom, to a Romanist nobleman of 
that kingdom, let us inquire what it says connected with, and bearing 
upon religious matters. 

In the first place, then, it says, Section 2d, of Lord Baltimore, that 
“being animated with a laudible and pious zeal for extending the 
Christian religion,” &e. It may indeed have been the animating zeal of 
the first Lord Baltimore, to extend the Christian religion as he received 
it, that is Romanism; but we have very little proof that it was of the 
second Lord Baltimore to whom the Charter was actually given. Besides, 
it was a customary formula in Charters before granted, whether given to 
Church of England-men, puritans, or Romans. Bozman says,f “this cant 
pervades all the charters of North America, both French and English.” 
And we are not surprised that he should call it cant, when he advocates§ 
“a total prohibition, enacted by law, against missionaries being permitted 
to go among the Indians,” and calls “planting Christianity among a 
[this] people that knew not God, nor had heard of Christ, a false and 
unfounded sentiment !” . 

The words, Protestant, or Roman Catholic, or their synonyms, are not 
found in the Charter. All that is granted in it, therefore, is independant 
of any such expressed distinction. 

In the 4th Section, however, “ the patronages and advowsons of all 
Churches, which, with the increasing worship and religion of Christ, 
within the said region ® * aforesaid, hereafter shall happen to be 
built, together with the license and faculty erecting and founding Church- 
es, Chapels, and places of worship, in convenient and suitable places 
within the premises, and of causing the same to be dedicated or conse- 





* 2 Bozman, 582. + Maryland and Virginia, p. 5, 9, 13. t 1 Bozman, 185. 
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erated according to the Ecclesiastical laws of our Kingdom of England,” 
along with other rights and privileges, were granted to Lord Baltimore. 

This, it will be perceived, confined the erecting and founding of 
Churches and Chapels, and all places of worship, to his license and fac- 
ulty. None consequently could be built but such as he should permit 
and authorize. It placed thus the erecting of Protestant Churches, and 
Roman Catholic ones also, at his will and pleasure; so that if he saw fit 
he could forbid and prevent any of either name from being built. 

Again, it gave him alone, the right and power of presenting such 
Ministers to the Churches built, as he should choose ; thus keeping it out 
of the hands of the Bishops, or others, in the Roman Church on the one 
hand, and of Protestant patrons, or the people on the other. This was 
not indeed worse in the Charter than in some cases in England. For 
the right of advowson, or the presenting of Protestant ministers in 
England, was a privilege enjoyed by some Roman Catholic nobleman 
there, as late as in the reign of William and Mary. The conferring 
these powers thus, placed the Church, whether Romanist or Protestant, 
in his hands; it could not move a step, in the matters mentioned, only 
as he should see good. And it took it out of the hands of the pope and 
priests, as well as out of the hands of protestants. 

But there was this restriction. Every Church edifice must be conse- 
crated, if consecrated at all, according to the Ecclesiastical laws of the 
kingdom of England. Now, according to these laws, no one could con- 
secrate a Church or chapel, but a Bishop of the Church of England. 
And Gibson in his ecclesiastical law,* and Burns from him, say, that 
“after a new church is erected, it may not be consecrated without a com- 
plete endowment.” And both the Canon and the Civil law enjoin, that 
the endowment be actually made before the building be begun. There 
was indeed at this time, no form of consecration provided by law. One 
was however in general use, drawn up by lishop Andrews. Thus, no 
Church in the Colony could be consecrated, whether Church of England, 
Roman Catholic, or presbyterian, but by a Bishop of the English Church ; 
and not by him even, until a competent endowment for the support of 
the Minister and Church was actually provided and secured. Thus far 
the Romanist churches were subjected to the Protestant Episcopacy ; and 
it was not to be avoided, but by ‘not having them consecrated at all. 

In the next place, the 10th ‘Section of the Charter guarantees to all the 
Colonists, without any distinction of Church names, all the privileges, 
franchises and liberties of the kingdom of England. That section, so far 
as immediately concerns this point, reads thus—“ We will also, and of 
our more abundant grace, for us, our heirs and successors, do firmly 
charge, constitute, ordain and command, that the said province be of our 
allegiance ; and that all and singular, the subjects and liege-men of us, 
our heirs and successors, transplanted or to be transplanted into the prov- 
ince aforesaid, and the children of them, &c., be and shall be natives 
and liege-men of us, our heirs and successors, of our kingdom of England 


*See Article, Church. 
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and Freland, and in all things shall be held reputed and esteemed, as the 
faithful liege-men of us, &c., also lands, tenements, revenues, services and 
other hereditaments whatsoever, within our kingdom of England, and 
other our dominions, to inherit or otherwise purchase, receive, take, have, 
hold, buy, possess, and the same to use and enjoy, and the same to give, 
sell, alien and bequeath ; and likewise all privileges, franchises and liber- 
ties of this our kingdom of England, freely, quietly and peaceably to 
have and possess, and the same may use and enjoy, in the same manner 
as our liege-men of England, without impediment, molestation, vexation, 
impeachment or grievance of us, or any of our heirs or successors; any 
statute, act, ordinance or provision, to the contrary thereof notwithstand- 
ing.” 

That these privileges, franchises and liberties, include Ecclesiastical as 
well as civil, is clear from the use of the word all, which excludes none, 
particularizes none, and is restricted to no one class. This is also dis- 
tinctly shown, by the Acts of the Assembly themselves. Thus, at the 
Session of the General Assembly, there was an Act passed in 1640, 
entitled, “ An Act for Church liberties.” This Act itself, we have not; 
but in 1676, it was enacted as a perpetual law. And Bacon* tells us, it 
enacted “that holy Church within this province, shall have and enjoy 
all her rights, liberties and franchises, wholly and without blemish.” 
This, it is presumed, is sufficient to show, that these terms were intended 
to include Ecclesiastical, as well as civil franchises, &c. 

Such thus, was the guarantee to all those, who, under this Charter, 
became colonists in Maryland, whether protestants or romanists, it 
secured to them the benefits of the rights and laws of England. 

Finally, in the 22d and last Section, it is provided, that no interpreta- 
tion of the Charter be made, by which the holy rites, or Service of God 
and the true Christian Religion, may in any wise suffer change, prejudice, 
or diminution or, as the original is, proviso semper, quod nulla fiat inter- 
pretatio, per quam sacrosancto Dei, et vera christiana religio, * * * immu- 
tatione, prejudicio vel dispendio patiantur. Sacrosancto, by the very usage 
of the term, applies to things external, consecrated or set apart to God, 
things not inherently holy. The term is to be interpreted according to the 
theological usage of the day, and not according to classical usage. This 
the authorities show abundantly. 

The Holy Service of God, and the true Christian Religion, could hon- 
estly and fairly mean, only that which was then established by law in 
England. Otherwise it would make a Protestant king and government 
say, that the Romish worship and religion, were the holy worship and 
service of God and the true Christian Religion, the very thing which the 
law and government of England protested against, and utterly repudi- 
ated. By law, the Romanist was forbidden to use the rites and ceremo- 
nies of his own Church, and required to attend the Services of the 
Protestant Church under a penalty of £20 per month if absent. Every 
priest subjected himself to two hundred marks penalty, for each time he 


* Laws of Maryland, 1640, Chap. 1. 
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said mass ; and every person hearing it to one hundred, and both to a 
year’s imprisonment. Subsequently to this law, every priest was banished 
from England, and could not return under pain of death ; and all persons 
receiving or assisting such priests were made guilty of a capital felony. 
Every person confessing the Romish religion, and convicted of absence 
from the Established Church, might be imprisoned without bail, until he 
conformed ; or if he refused after three months, was banished the realm. 
Later still, "those Romanists refusing to conform, were forbidden under 

penalties, to appear at Court, or dwell within ten miles of London ; or go 
on any occasion more than five miles from home; were made incapable 
of practising in physic, in surgery, in the common or civil Jaw; of being 
judges, clerks, &c., of presenting to the livings within their gift, or of be- 
ing executors, or guardians; and unless married by a protestant minister, 
each party forfeited the property, otherwise received from the other 
party ; unless their children were baptized by a protestant minister, they 
were subjected to a fine of £100 in each case; and if not buried in a 
Protestant cemetery, the executor was liable to pay £20 for each corpse. 
Every child sent out of the kingdom to be educated, forfeited all property 
by descent, or gift; and the house of every Romanist might be searched, 
and his books and furniture relating to religion, might be burnt, and his 
horses and arms taken from him. Later still, the Romanist was required, 
by a new oath of allegiance, to renounce the pope’s temporal power, on 
pain of perpetual imprisonment and confiscation of their property. Such 
were the existing laws; and laws, too, which the king, six years previous 
to the granting of the Maryland charter, and now at this time also had 
to make an appearance of executing, and Romanists were only relieved, 
by paying the king to dispense with these penal laws. 

These things are mentioned, not as in the least justifyng them; but 
as showing that a Protestant King, checked by a Parliament, more 
protestant than himself, and they by a people more protestant still, could 
not have secured to Romanists what was secured by the charter, to the 
exclusion of protestants. In truth, it was not so attempted ; but what 
was secured to one, was secured to both ; if, indeed, any favor was secured 
to either, it was to Protestants as shown by the restrictions imposed upon 
Lord Baltimore. And any act or decision on his part, which would inter- 
fere with, or prevent the exercise of that religion, which the Protestant 
Government of Great Britain held, as God’s Holy Worship and the true 
Christian Religion, would violate the Charter and render it at any time 
liable to be revoked. 

It was not however toleration, as now understood, that it was intended 
that Charter should secure. It was protection simply. Toleration, in its 
present sense, had not then been dreamed of, and was not aimed at by 
any one. But that it actually did provide for the protection of the liber- 
ties, privileges, rights, &c., of the members of the Church of England as 
auch, who might « come to Maryland, is beyond all question. 

Now, w hether this feature of the Charter was the original conception 
of Lord Baltimore, is not material, and cannot now be shown. But what 
gave it its authority was the King’s signature and seal, before the giving 
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of which, as is well known, it was most thoroughly examined by himself 
and by the Privy Council also, by whom it certainly did undergo some 
changes. And that these changes did not relate to this very point, is 
quite improbable. The authority, then, which gave Protestants protec- 
tion in the Colony, was the king’s own authority, and he a Protestant. 
From the same source, came the authority to protect the Romanist, in 
the same colony, in the enjoyment of the same rights, privileges, fran- 
chises, &c., as were guaranteed to protestants; with slight exceptions in 
favor of the protestants, though placing both and all under the restricted 
government of a Roman Catholic, Lord Baltimore. 


1633. 
VIRGINIA PETITIONS AGAINST THIS CHARTER. 


No sooner did the Virginia Colony—which, as we have seen, was a 
Church of England Colony—hear of the grant of Lord Baltimore, than 
they sent a petition to the King, remonstrating against it. The petition 
itself is not known to be extant, nor is its precise de ate known. But from 
the decision of the Star Chamber upon that petition,* we learn they 
stated, “that some grants have lately been obtained [by Lord B.] of a 
great portion of lands and territories of the Colony, [of Va.,] being the 
places of their traffic and so near to their habitations as will give a 
general disheartening to the planters if they be divided into several gov- 
ernments, and a bar put to that trade which they have long since exer- 
cised towards their supportation and relief, under the confidence of his 
Majesties royal and gracious intentions towards them.” This, however, 
was more largely stated in the petition itself. 

On the 12th of May, 1633, the King referred the petition to the Star 
Chamber. And their Lordships ordered that the parties, the Virginia 
planters and Lord Baltimore, should be heard on the 25th of June, and 
accordingly on that day they were heard. It was then ordered that the 
parties should meet together, and accommodate their controversy in a 
friendly manner, if it might be, and likewise set down in writing, the 
propositions made by either party, with their several answers and reasons 
to be presented to the board. This was complied with, and in July, 
“their Lordships having heard, and maturely considered the said propo- 
sitions, answers and reasons, and whatsoever else was alleged on either 
side, did think fit to leave Lord Baltimore to his patent, and the other 
parties, to the course of law according to their desire, But for the pre- 
venting of further questions and differences, their Lordships did also think 
fit and order, that things stand as they do—the planters on either side, 
shall have free traffic and commerce with each other, and that neither 
party shall receive any fugitive persons belonging to the other, nor do any 
act, which may draw ona war from the natives, upon either of them. 
And lastly, that they shall entertain all good correspondence, and assist 
each other, on all ovcasions, in such manner as becometh subjects and 
members of the same state.” So reads the decision in Hazzard ;+ and so 
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Bozman* has it, in his first edition. But in his s&€ond, he follows Chal- 
mers’ reading of it; which, instead of being “that things stand as they 
do,” reads, “that things standing as they do.” The authority of Haz- 
zard is, however, tu be preferred before that of Chalmers. And as the 
former has it, things were to stand as they then did, till the matter should 
be settled by a course of Jaw. In the latter, it is made the ground of 
deciding about assisting each other, and as was decided. 

And how did things stand? Why, the Virginia planters were not by 
that decision to be dispossessed of Kent Island; nor was Lord Baltimore’s 
patent to be invalidated. The question of the prior claim of the Virgin- 
ians, was left at their desire, to a course of law. That question, the Star 
Chamber did not decide upon. They did not decide any more against 
the Virginians, than they did against Lord Baltimore. So, at least, it is 
clear, that the Virginians themselves understood it, as shown both by 
their after course, and by Burk in his history of Virginia,t where he says, 
that the board s acknowleged the justice of the claim of the Virginia 
planters.” They certainly granted i request of these planters, that the 
matter should be left to take the course of law which they desired. 

In November 22d, 1633, Lord Baltimore’s colony left England for 
America. Cecil, the second Lord Baltimore, was then twenty-eight years 
of age. He does not seem to have been so dissatisfied with the civil dis- 
abilities under which he was placed in England, but that he remained 
there instead of crossing the Atlantic, to his retreat from Protestant per- 
secution. He therefore, sent out his brother Leonard Calvert, then at the 
age of twenty-six, as Governor of his Colony, appointing two of the 
colonists for his assistants. A younger brother, George, also came out, 
but it seems that he was so little of a Romanist, that he could do what 
his father declined to do in Virginia—that is, to take the oaths required ; 
for, as it is said, he lived and died there. Indeed, it must not be over- 
looked, that the first and second Lord Baltimores were two different men. 
For while the elder, as it may be conceded, sought in the Virginia terri- 
tory to build up an asylum for the oppressed and persecuted Romanists, 
the son, as proof in abundance may be found to show, had his eye upon 
the pecuniary advantages to be derived from his large grant of land, in 
no small degree. 

It was now eighteen months from the date of his Charter, that his 
Colonists set sail. The number of Colonists, is stated by Oldmixon, at 
about two hundred.{ He mentions Leonard Calvert, Esq., Governor, 
Jeremy Hawley and Thomas Cornwallis, Esqrs., Assistants or Councillors. 
The other chief and principal characters, were Richard Gerard, Edward 
Winter, Frederick Winter, Henry Wiseman, 2squires, Mr. John Saun- 
ders, Mr. Edward Canfield, Mr. Thomas Greene, Mr. Nicholas Fair- 
fax.§ Mr. John Baxter, Mr. Thomas Dorrell, Capt. John Hill, Mr. John 
Medcalfe and Mr. William Sayre. Most of these, are said to have been 
gentlemen of fortune, and also Roman Catholics. And among others, 


* 1 Bozman, 381. + 2 Burk, 39. ¢ 2 Bozman, 26, from 1 Oldmixon, 184. 
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were two Jesuit Priests, Fathers Andrew White and John Altham, 
and two lay-brothers, or temporal coadjutors, John Knowles and Thom- 
as Gervase.* They were sent out by the superior of their order, 
on the application of Lord Baltimore. ‘The colonists came over in the 
Ark, a vessel of four hundred tons burthen, and the Dove, a pinnace of 
forty tons. How large a proportion of the emigrants were Roman 
Catholics, is not now known. Ail, however, certainly were not such. 
Father White, in his narrative of their voyage, written about a month 
after the landing at St. Mary’s, speaks repeatedly of the Roman Catho- 
lics, in such a way, as to show that they did not constitute the whole 
number of the emigrants—that there were others besides them.t One 
instance in particular, would show the number, not Romanists, to have 
been a very large proportion. They were now in the West Indies. 
And “no one,” says Father White, “was attacked with any disease, till 
the festival of the Nativity of our Lord. That the day might be more 
joyfully celebrated, the wine flowed freely, and some who drank immod- 
erately, about thirty in number, were seized with a fever the next day, 
and twelve of them not long after died, and among them, two Catholics, 
Nicholas Fairfax and James Barefoot, caused great regret with us all.” 
If the number not Romanists, that died, indicates anything like a true 
proportion, the proportion of protestants among the colonists must have 
been large. The fact thus stated, speaks however for itself. But though 
care was taken to have four Romanists priests and assistants, as before 
stated, yet the Protestants were not favored with even one minister to 
look after them and break to them the Bread of Life. They were in this 
thing, uncared and unprovided for. 


1634. 


In the month of February, the 27th, Lord Baltimore’s colony on their 
way to Maryland, stopped for a few days at Jamestown, in Virginia. 
While there, as stated by Captain Claiborne, (that title he had borne 
since 1631, and was still a member of the Council and Secretary of 
State,) to the Governor and Council of Virginia, March the 14th, Gov- 
ernor Calvert had “signified to him, that he, Claiborne, was now a mem- 
ber of that [Maryland] plantation, and therefore, he should relinquish 
all relation and dependence on this [the Virginia] colony.” And yet 
Claiborne himself was now, not only a resident in Jamestown, but was 
still a member of the council and Secretary of State there, and had been 
for the ten years past. Still, he was the proprietor of Kent Island, and 
the colony there were Virginians, and had been and were now under the 
jurisdiction of the Virginia government. The claim of Governor Calvert 
was not only, that the Kent Island settlers, with the proprietor, should 
submit to his government, but it involved their title to the right of soil 
also. Admit Governor Calvert’s claim, which, as we have seen, the Star 
Chamber did not decide on, but referred to the courts of law, and 


+ N. C. Brooks’ Translation, pp. 11, 13, 19. 
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it involved the necessity of abandoning their plantation, and thus losing 
the fruits of past years of labor, or of a repurchase of the soil from Lord 
Baltimore, upon his own terms of plantation, as they were then called, so 
that instead of holding under Captain Claiborne, upon the annual pay- 
ment of two capons, Lord Baltimore would become entitled to his quit 
rents from them, of which more will be said presently. 

On making the statement thus, of the demand of Governor Calvert 
upon him, which Captain Claiborne did to the Governor and Council of 
Virginia, he requested the opinion of the Board, as to “ how he should 
demean himself, in respect to Lord Baltimore’s patent, and his deputies in 
the Bay.” “ It was answered by the Board, that they wondered why any 
such question was made; that they knew of no reason why they should 
render up the rights of the place of the Isle of Kent, more than any 
other formerly given to this [the Virginia] colony, by his Majesty's 
patent, and that the right of my Lord’s [Baltimore's] grant, being yet 
undetermined in England, we are bound in duty, and by our oaths, to 
maintain the rights and privileges of this colony,” &e.* They thus 
clearly understood the decision of the privy council of July previous, not 
to have been against their claim, and also that the matter was as yet 
undétermined. And they therefore determined, not to relinquish their 
jurisdiction, nor Claiborne his proprietorship. Captain Claiborne and his 
colonists were thus sustained in Virginia, as well as in England, in not 
surrendering to Lord Baltimore’s Governor, either the government of the 
settlement at Kent Island, or their right of soil. j 

Eleven days after this action of the Governor and Council of Virginia, 
March 25th, 1634, Governor Calvert landed with his colonists at the 
Island which they named St. Clements. It we » day of the Annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. After celebrating Mas. che Komanists formed a 
procession, and proceeding to a spot selected, they erected a great Cross, 
while the Litany of the Holy Cross was chanted —* the Governor, Com- 
missioners, and other catholics, participating in the ceremony.”¢ It does 
not appear thus, that the Protestants did participate in it. 

After having explored the Potomac as far up as Piscataway, the Gov- 
ernor and men returned, and under the direction of Captain Fleet, a 
resident of Virginia, who had accompanied them on the 27th of March,f 
they sailed up St. George’s River, which they so named—a tributary of 
the Potomac—and landed on the right bank, and “having — 
about a thousand paces from the shore, we gave the name of St. Mary’s 
to the intended city. And that we might avoid all appearances of 
injury and hostility, having paid in exchange, axes, hatchets, hoes, and 
some yards of cloth, we bought from the [Indi: an| King, thirty miles of 
his territory, which part now [1634] goes by the nm ame of Augusta 
Carolina”§—containing upwards of 150,000 acres. 

St. Mary’s is twenty miles from the mouth of the Potomac, one hun- 


* 2 Bozman, 571. + Father White, p. 19. 
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dred. miles from Jamestown, and forty three miles from Kent Island, in a 
direct line, and about eighty by water, as measured upon the map. 
Here a town grew up, with the progress of population called a city. It 
was the seat of government and continued so to be, till 1694, when the 
government was removed to the city of Annapolis. In 1720 the State 
House was given to the parish of William and Mary for a church. In 
1830, the building was very much decayed and a new edifice was erected 
in its place, the only building now on the spot, where the city of St. Mary’s 
once was. Now then, there were at this time within the Territory of 
Maryland two settlements ; one of which, cousisting of more than one hun- 
dred, had been settled on Kent Island, for five or six years. This was } 
a Church of England Settlement and had a resident Church of England 
clergyman. Its proprietor was a Protestant, and it was under the Pro- 
testant Government of Virginia. A settlement as before mentioned had 
been made at Christina on the Delaware——-which was also Protestant, 
but was not at this time, it is believed, replaced. 

The other of the two mentioned was the settlement at St. Mary’s, con- 
sisting of about two hundred. Its proprietor was a Roman Catholic and 
so was it government. Its priests were of the Order of the Jesuits. The 
settlers were partly romanists and partly protestants. So that putting 
the settlers of both the settlements together, it is by no means unlikely, 
that the majority was Protestant even then. 

The claim of Virginia on Kent Island, as understood by Virginians, 
had been sustained at least for the time being, by the Privy Council in 7 
England, and also by the Governor and Council of Virginia. And now, 
four months after the arrival of Lord Baltimore's colonists in St. Mary’s, 
on the 22d of July, the committee of the privy council for the colonies, 
known as the Commissioners for Plantations,* wrote to the Governor and 
Council of Virginia thus :+ 

“His majesty doth let you know, that tis not intended that interests 
which have been settled, when you were a corporation, should be im- 
peached : that for the present, they may enjoy their estates with the 
same freedom and privilege, as they did, before the recalling of their 
patents :—to which purpose also, we do hereby authorize you, to dispose 
of such portions of lands to all those planters being freemen, as you had 
power to do before the year 1625.” This shows, “that no invasion of 
any individual right of any Virginian was intended by Lord Baltimore’s 
grant.” Captain Claiborne, and his islanders, as well as others were 
thus informed, by these Commissioners, that they might still enjoy their 
estates, and that there was no intention that Lord Baltimore’s patent 
should impeach their interests. They could not therefore but feel safe 
in their possessions. Backed then, as we have seen, by the Governor 
and Council of Virginia, by the King’s Privy Council, and his Commis- 
sioners also, can we wonder, that Captain Claiborne declined compliance 
with the intimation and claim of Lord Baltimore’s Governor, Leonard 
Calvert ? 





*] Hazzard, 345; 2 Bozman, 42, note. +2 Bozman, 571. 
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Besides, not long after this, the date is not given, but circumstances 
show that it could not have been far from this time—as stated in Clai- 
borne’s petition,* “his majesty was pleased to signify his royal pleasure, 
by letter, intimating, that it was contrary to justice and to the true intent 
of his majesty’s grant to Lord | Baltimore, to dispossess them of Kent 
Island,]——-that notwithstanding the said patent, the petitioners should 
have freedom of trade, requiring the Governor and all others in Virginia 
to be aiding and assisting them,—probibiting the Lord Baltimore, and 
all other pretenders (under) him, to offer them any violence, or to dis- 
turb or molest them in their (Kent Island) plantation.” Bozman says 
“it is not to be doubted, but that a letter of that import, was signed by 
his majesty.” 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, in September of this very year, Lord 
Baltimore in England, issues orders to his Governor in Maryland, “ that 
if Claiborne would not submit to his government, he should be seized 
and punished.”"~ Yes, seized and punished, if he would not submit to his, 
Lord B’s government! 

But with this the King’s own declaration before him, that Lord Balti- 
more’s claim was contrary to justice, and to the true intent of his, Lord 
B’s patent; and the decisions of the Privy Council, and the Commis- 
sioners, and the Governor and Council of Virginia just mentioned, is it 
surprising, that Captain Claiborne should not submit? Besides, what 
was this order but a declaration of War? And it was, as we shall 
presently see, not only against Capt. Claiborne, but it included also his 
Protestant settlement. It was not merely personal, it was a contest for 
the possession and government of Kent Island. Or is it surprising that 
such a declaration of hostility—showing Lord Baltimore to be his 
enemy—that Claiborne should be the enemy of Lord Baltimore ? 

“A historian of the Colony,” says Dr. Hawks,§ “ has not scrupled to 
call him—Claiborne—‘the bane of Maryland,’ despising, in 1634, the 
authority of the infant settlement, because its power was less than its 
right.” The historian mentioned was none other than Lord Baltimore 
himself, in a pamphlet of a few pages—and as to Lord Baltimore’s power 
being Jess than his right, the reader can judge for himself. 

In the carrying on of this contest, a circumstance is mentioned, which 
has called forth much condemnation of Claiborne. Bozman says,]| “ that 
he made an ungenerous and cruel attempt, to set the savages at war upon 
this infant colony,” at St. Mary’s, and places it after the failure, “ to 
seize and punish him,” and as it would seem near the end of the year, 
on the authority of the writers to whom he refers. Mr. B. U. Camp- 
bell, on the same authorities, places it in the early part of the following 
year. But Father White, in his narrative,§] written before the expiration 
of one month from the landing at St. Mary’s, speaks of it as having 
occurred before he wrote, and as the work of Capt. Fleet under Clai- 
borne’s influence. “ At the first, he, Captain Fleet, was very friendly to 
sozman, 69, note. 
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us. Afterwards, seduced by the evil counsels of a certain Claiborne, who 
entertained the most hostile disposition, he stirred up the minds of the 
natives against us, with all the art of which he was master.” “ We have 
been here only one month."* Thus Father White, writing on the 
spot, and at the time, ascribes it to Captain Fleet, bringing in only Clai- 
borne’s influence. Captain Fleet was indeed in the Colony. But Clai- 
borne was a hundred miles off. This Captain Fleet was an Indian 
trader from the Jamestown Colony,t induced by Governor Calvert when 
there, to serve the Maryland Colony, by having a portion of the beaver- 
trade, and was a Protestant. But clearly, in the estimation of Governor 
Calvert himself and the St. Marians, it was no great fault he had com- 
mitted, if even true, and was easily and fully forgiven, for he continued 
to reside in the Colony for some years. In the second year of the Colo- 
ny, the Governor and Council had four thousand acres of land conveyed 
to them.{ Four years after, 1638, he was a member of the Assembly,§ 
and licensed to trade with the Indians ;|] and in 1644, was appointed to 
go against the Indians with twenty men. 

We have said that the contest was not merely personal, between Lord 
Baltimore and Captain Claiborne. In a report of the Committee of the 
Navy to Parliament, dated Dec. 31st, 1652, it is stated, “ that upon the 
arrival of Lord Baltimore’s agent in Maryland, 1634, the Virginians 
were prohibited from trading with the Indians, in any part of Maryland, 
to which formerly they had been accustomed.”** This prohibition was 
unquestionably leveled against the Kent Islanders themselves, here called, 
by high authority, Virginians. 


1635. 


From the narrative of Father Whitet+ and others, we learn, that with 
the emigrants who came out this year, there was the addition of another 
priest to the number already in the Colony. The narrative remarks, that 
“from this Mission, which was but lately commenced, there has been as 
yet but small fruit, on account of the very many difficulties which occur 
on it, especially among the barbarians whose language is slowly acquired 
by our countrymen. Nothing in a manner can be written. There are 
tive members in it, three priests and two lay coadjutors, who, with much 
alacrity, sustain their present labors in hope of future success.” Thus in 
a Colony, not all Roman Catholics, consisting of but little upward of three 
hundred, if so many, there was full provision for the religious oversight 
of the Romanists and a mission to the natives also. While, so far as the 
ministry was concerned, the Protestant portion of the Colony were unpro- 
vided for. And we cannot but wonder somewhat, if Maryland was 
intended for an asylum for the oppressed Roman Catholics of England, 
why so many Protestant emigrants were brought into the Colony; and, 
not less, why so many being brought in, no Protestant Ministry was pro- 
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vided to care for them. But they had, uotwithstanding, their guides and 
helps, which their Romanist brethren had not. They had the Bible and 
the Book of Common Prayer, and that, too, in their own language; and 
were themselves a part of that spiritual priesthood of which St. Peter 
speaks,* to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. 
As has been well remarked,t “all the faithful, baptized into One Body 
and having drank of one Spirit, constitute that single Vine, that single 
Spouse, that single Church, which altogether each me omale r disc harging i its 
own separate duty and ministry, is sent into the world by Christ, even as 
He was sent by the Father.” 

The Romanists had indeed their priests there, but their Bible and their 
Mass book, in which their prayers were, were in an unknown tongue, the 
Latin, or otherwise quite beyond their reach; while the Protestants had 
their Bible and Prayer book in their own langus age, and could thereby 
search the Scriptures daily, as the noble Bereans{ of old did, whether 
the things taught them, by those around them, were in truth taught 
there. It is a matter to be much regretted, that we have no more 
account of what was the condition of the Protestants, furnished us, as 
that of the Romanists was, by a cotemporary writer of their own. As 
it is, we learn little about them except from incidental facts. The com- 
mercial spirit of individual Protestants of that day, seems to have been 
as absorbing, as it still is, so that the things of the kingdom of God were 
not sought first. Lord Baltimore could avail himself of them to swell 
the number of his Colonists and increase his revenue from their oceupa- 
tion of his lands, but he could make no provision for their religious 
wants. He could care for his own—the Romanists, and for the poor 
Indian—but not for Protestants. 

For the Protestants of Kent Island, as we have seen, Captain Clai- 
borne did make provision. A Protestant Minister was there, and indeed 
more than one; for among the depositions taken in Virginia, 1640, 
‘allowances for Ministers,” are testified to, among the expenses incurred 
by Captain Claiborne between the years 1631-1636 inclusive, on Kent 
Island. For this and other inte resting: facts, I am indebted to the kind- 
ness and personal examination of the Virginia Colonial Records, to 8. F. 
Streeter, Esq., Baltimore. 

In the narrative of Father White.§ one fact is mentioned, perhaps 
deserving of notice. It is this, that “four servants we bought for neces- 
sary use in Virginia.” One of these was Francisco, a mulato. For, in 
a-memorandum recorded, p. 37, of the olde © nd record book of the 
province of Maryland, * ® * mention; © ..de, that “ Francisco, a 
molato, was brought in by Andrew White, in the year 1635,” and right 
to land was therefore claimed.]| This is the first notice on record, of the 
introduction of this race into the Province. This fact is mentioned in 
connection with the record, because the owner was entitled to one hundred 
acres of land, for bringing in a servant. Father White, therefore, must 
have the credit of introducing colored servants by purchase, into 
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But our attention is called here to the progress of the war between the 
government of St. Mary’s and the Kent Islanders. It is stated,* that 
early this year, Captain Claiborne granted a special warrant to Lieutenant 
Warren, to seize and capture any of the vessels belonging to the Gov- 
ernment or Colonists of St. Mary’s; and in pursuance thereof, an armed 
boat, belonging to Claiborne, was fitted out for this purpose and manned 
with about fourteen men. The authority for this statement is not given 
us by our author. Bearing in mind, however, that Claiborne’s seizure 
and punishment had been ordered—and in his seizure, &., that of his 
islanders—it will not appear astonishing that he should prepare to act on 
the defensive, or to make reprisals even, if found needful. Our author 
also states that the government of St. Mary’s, probably apprized of 
Captain Claiborne’s measures, equipped and armed two boats under the 
command of Captain Cornwallis, one of the Governor’s assistents. In 
April, or May, these boats met Captain Claiborne’s boat, in the Pokomoke 
River—where Captain Cornwallis had gone in pursuit—and the result 
was, that a battle ensued, in which one of Lord Baltimore’s men was 
killed ; and Lientenant Warren, and two others of Captain Claiborne’s 
men, were also killed, and the rest of his men and his boat were taken. 
Thus it will be seen that the order to seize and punish Captain Claiborne, 
was understood to include his Colonists, for Captain Claiborne himself 
was not there. 

Captain Claiborne, however, in his petition to the King, gives quite 
another version of the affair. And it is but right that he should have a 
hearing. He states there, and the statement he well knew would be 
denied and disproved too, if not true, that “his boats had gone with 
goods to purchase corn of the ladians, being utterly destitute of them- 
selves.” It was in pursuance of this design, he says, that his boats went 
out. And it is notorious, that his boats and men were found by the 
enemy, not at Kent Island, nor near even to the St. Mary’s Colony, but 
lower down, and on the opposite side of the Bay therefrom, some seventy 
miles distant, near the Pokomoke Indians, on the Pokomoke River, from 
whom corn was to be obtained in trade. And here it is admitted that 
Captain Claiborne’s boat was found, on the 23d of April,t when the cap- 
ture took place. . There was also another rencontre, in the same River, 
on the 10th of May, the particulars of which are not stated. 

Each party indeed claim, that the other fired first. But it certainly 
matters little which fires the first gun when astate of war exists. Either 
side may have fired first, and still have been acting only in defense. 
Captain Claiborne was at this time in Virginia, where it is claimed he 
had fled for refuge. But it seems unfortunate for this charge, that he 
was not a resident of Kent Island, but of Jamestown, where his- duties as 
a member of the Council and Secretary of State, required him to be. 
He was no more a resident in his Colony, than Lord Baltimore was in his. 

Governor Calvert, however, sends Commissioners to the Governor of 
Virginia to reclaim him, as a criminal against the laws of Maryland ; 
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and yet, singularly enough, not a single law had as yet been enacted in 
Marvland. The only law was the order given by Lord Baltimore for 
Claiborne’s “ seizare and punishment.” This was unquestionsbly presum- 
ing on Governor Harvey’s friendship for Lord Baltimore and his opposi- 
tion to Captain Claiborne. But the Governor had just then been deposed 
by the people of Virginia, and sent to England. It is sufficient, there- 
fore, to say, that they did not comply with Governor Calvert’s demand. 
The demand, indeed, showed an unauthorized assumption of power. It 
had not yet been decided in England that Captain Claiborne or his Col- 
ony, were at all amenable to Lord Baltimore’s jurisdiction. The Courts 
of law there, had not yet decided upon the validity, or unvalidity, of their 
claim, while, as we have seen, the King, the Privy Council, the Commis- 
sioners of plantations, together with the Governor and Council of Vir- 
ginia, had, for the time being at least, sustained their claim. And it was 
in the face of all this, that war was made on the Kent Islanders—three 
men killed—eleven captured--their goods and boat taken, and tue pro- 
prietor himself claimed as a criminal! Such was the war waged by the 
Roman Catholic Government of St. Mary’s, against the Protestants of 
Kent Island. 
1636. 

We have very little bearing on the main point before us, the religious 
condition of Maryland, relating to this year. The narrative of Father 
White and others, shows us only, that another priest had been added to 
the number on the ground, that there was one temporal coadjutor less— 
but no letters are published as having been sent to the superiors. There 
were now thus four priests and one lay assistant. 

1637. 

This year, we have nothing from Father White and those associated 
with him, unless what is stated above of last year belongs to this— which 
is doubtless the fact. For we learn from Mr. Campbell, on the Roman 
Catholic Missions, that a fourth priest arrived this year, known as Thomas 
Copley, Esq. He says, that “in the oldest book in the land office,* I 
find the following entry : ‘ Thomas Copley, Esq., demandeth four thousand 
acres of land, due by conditions of plantation, for transporting into this 
province himself, and twenty able men at his own charge, to plant and 
inhabit in the year 1637.’ It is no objection to his identity with the Mis- 
sionary of the same name, that the record calls him ‘Esq.’ for it would 
not have been safe, at that perivd, to have openly recognized a Romish 
priest by the title of Rev. ; and in the State records, we find a prudent 
caution in this respect to any «pparent disregard of the penal laws, then 
in force in tie mother country against Romish priests, and Jesuits in 
particular. * ® * A proof that Mr. Copley was a Jesuit priest, and 
engaged in Missionary duty in Maryland, is found in an original letter,” 
in which “he is called Father Copley.” Touching this same individual, 
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we find in Kilty’s Landholder’s Assistant, this extract from the same 
records ; “ Came into this province the 8th of August, 1637, Mr. Thomas 
Copley and Mr. John Knowles, who transported R. H., L.G., W. K., 
&c.—and p. 86—to the number of nineteen.” Just before this, is the fol- 
lowing entry : “ Entered by Mr. Copley—brought into this province, in the 
year 1633, 0.8. Mr. Andrew White, Mr. John Altham, &c., Thomas 
H., &c, &c., tothe number of thirty.” He seems thus to have been 
the agent in procuring the first Colonists that eame over in 1634, as well 
as those of the present year, and also in securing their lands, as promised 
to emigrants. And thus the priests secured their portions of lands, not 
Jess than did the other settlers; lands which, it is understood, went to 
the Roman Catholic Church itself by the very vows of this priestly Order. 
This Thomas Copley, Esq., does not appear to have been known however 
to the Protestants, in his real character of a Jesuit Father. 

From the entries made in the land records, we are shown that there 
were many Colonists who came over this year. 

In the spring or fall of this year, it appears that Capt. Claiborne 
repaired to England. Previously to this, there is no proof that he was 
there, after he came into the Colony. And either by himself, or his 
agents, such representations had been made to the King, as called forth 
from him the following order* to Lord Baltimore : 

“ Whereas formerly, by our royal letters to the Governor and Council 
of Virginia, and to others, eur officers and subjects in those parts, we 
signified our pleasure that William Claiborne, David Morehead and other 
planters, in the Island near Virginia, which they have nominaied Kent 
Island, should in no sort be interrupted in their trade or plantation by 
you, or any other on your right, but rather be encourayed to proceed 
cheerfully in so good a work, we do now understand, that though your 
agents had notice of our said pleasure, signified by our letters, yet con- 
trary thereto, they have slain three of our subjects there, and by force, 
possessed themselves by right of that Island, and carried away both the 
persons und estates of said “planters. Now, out of our royal care to pre- 
vent such disorders, as we have referred to our Commissioners of Plan- 
tations the examination of the truth of these complaints, and require 
them to proceed therein according to justice, so, now, by these particular 
letters to yourself, we strictly require and command you, to perform what 
our general letter did enjoin, and that the above named planters and 
their agents may enjoy, in the meantime, their possessions and he safe in 
their persons and goods there, without disturbance or further trouble by 
you, or any of yours, till that cause be decided. And herein we expect 
your ready conformity that we may have no cause of any further mis- 
take.” Dated July 14th, 1638, in the copy, but should be 1637, as is 
proved by other documents. 

“Lord Baltimore on receiving the order, with an attention which,” 
says Chalmers,t “he deemed due to the command of his Prince, though 
founded on misinformation, said that he would wait on the King and 
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give him perfect satisfaction!” What satisfaction he gave him is not 
known—but such was the King’s order to him. He was required and 
commanded, that the Protestants of Kent Island enjoy their possessions, 
and be safe in their persons and goods, without any further disturbance, 

What misinformation was given by Captain Claiborne, as alleged by 
Lord Baltimore, we are not informed. But that he had indeed possessed 
himself of the goods and estates of some of the Kent Islanders, the Vir- 
ginia and English records furnish full proof. The Rev. Richard James, 
as befure stated, was a resident clergyman on Kent Island, for some years 
up to the present. This gentleman, it appears, had previously been 
librarian to Sir Robert Cotton, the famous antiquarian; and when Sir 
George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, obtained as a Protestant his 
charter of Avalon, in the Island of Newfoundland, and took his Protest- 
ant Colony thither, he was the Minister there. We next find him 
as above stated, the Minister of Kent Island. In this year, he seems to 
have accompanied Captain Claiborne to England, and to have died at Sir 
Robert Cotton’s in 1638.* On Captain Claiborne’s return to Virginia, 
he administered on the Rev. Mr. James’ estate, and August Ist, 1649, Is 
found this record : “ Captain Claiborne, administrator of Richard James, 
Minister, brought into Court at James’ City, his inventory and account. 
He alleged, that the Governor of Maryland had seized on the greater 
part of the estate of Mr. James, and detained it from him, Claiborne.” 
He therefore asked to be discharged, which was granted s+ so, also, in 
another record, December 30th, 1637, the cattle of Gertrude James were 
seized by a writ from St. Mary’s. This, it is apprehended, is proof, that 
the Roman Catholic Government of St. Mary s, did possess itself of the 
goods and estate of at least one Kent Islander, and that one, the Protest- 
ant clergyman of the Island, or rather his widow! 

And now, how went on matters at Kent Island, subsequently to the 
disaster on the Pokomoke bay, in the spring of 1635? Did the Protest- 
ants there, at once submit to Lord Baltimore’s government upon the 
defeat and capture of their men and boats, when one seventh of their 
Colony were killed and taken? Very far otherwise. The remainder of 
the year 1635 passes away—all of 36 and all of ’37, to its very last day} 
when we find, that the Isle of Kent had been only in some measure 
reduced to the obedience of Lord Baltimore, and George Evelyn, a 
Roman Catholic, the owner of the bar ny of Evlinton, St. Mary's, was 
appointed commander of the Island, and John Langford, another Roman 
Catholic, high sheriff§ then, or soon after. Thus, though deprived now 
of the superintendence of their proprietary, and so long before of one 
seventh of their most valiant men, yet, now, at the end of near three 
years, they were only in some measure reduced to Lord Baltimore's gov- 
ernment. 

[To be concluded. ] 


* Wood’s Atheniensis, &c. 
Streeter, from Virginia and English records and depositions, 
> . y > Lod I 
¢~ 2 Bozman, 44. $ 2 Bozman, 57. 
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Arr. VIIL—BOOK NOTICES. 


History or tue Origin, ForMATION AND ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Unirep States; With Notices of its principal Framers. By Geroree TioK- 
nor Curtis. In two volumes. Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1854. 8vo. pp. 518. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

We are sure that this is one of the most important works yet issued by the 
American Press. It discusses a subject of the greatest magnitude, on which 
there is much popular ignorance, and much diversity of opinion, and yet it is 
one of immense practical moment. It treats at large of that great event 
which marked an era in our national history, and which is exerting such vast 
influence on the civilized world; the first union of the American Colonies, the 
origin of the Revolutionary War, and then the transition from a mere Confed- 
eration of States into a Union of the people in one nation. Precisely what 
that change or transition was; on what principles it was made; how far it ex- 
tended; what rights were ceded, and what retained, on the part of the Sove- 
reign States; what powers were conferred on the General Government; where 
collisions are most likely to arise between the Central Government and the 
State Governments, and how they are to be met; the real nature and import 
of our national Constitution—these great questions are to be answered, not by 
abstract reasoning, but by an impartial presentation of historic facts, in short, 
by just such a presentation as the author of this volume has set himself to 
give us. 

Our national Government, so simple in theory, is yet a complicated piece of 
machinery, and is so nice in its balancings, so indicative of rare wisdom, keen 
sagacity, and constructive power on the part of its founders, as must challenge 
the admiration and reverence of all who set themselves seriously to study it. 

Mr. Curtis divides his work into three books. After a brief sketch of the 
different earlier Colonial governmental organizations, he gives a history of the 
First Continental Congress in 1774, with the causes which moved to that great 
event; and thus traces the incipieney and growth of our National life; then 
the Declaration of American Independence and the causes of the War; then 
the Adoption of the Articles of Confederation recommended in 1777 by Con- 
gress and finally secured in 1781 by the last of the Old Thirteen States. He 
then examines that most interesting and instructive period of our national his- 
tory, when the weakness of that Confederated Government so far developed 
itself, as to force the conviction of the necessity of some important modifica- 
tion on all thoughtful minds; and gives the details of events by which, at last, 
in 1787, assembled the Framers of the American CoNnsTITUTION. srief sketches 
are also given of the leading persons in that august body ; Washington, Ham- 
ilton, Madison, Franklin, Gouverneur Morris, King, Pinckney, Wilson, and Ran- 
dolph. 

We have already said, that on the great question of the nature of our Gov- 
ernment, there have been, and still are, diversities of opinion, These opinions, 
as distinctly defined, were represented by the acute-minded John C. Calhoun 
on the one hand, who bent all his energies to the defense of the principle of 
State independence; and by Daniel Webster on the other, who expounded the 
Constitution on the primary principle that the Union is of the people directly. 
It is well known that both these gentlemen regarded this as the great ques- 
tion of their day. Mr. Calhoun wrote at length upon it. And Mr. Webster, 
had he lived, contemplated an elaborate discussion of it. 

Of course in a work like this before us, everything depends upon the man- 
ner of its execution. The writer must have ability, opportunity and impar- 
tiality. The antecedents of Mr. Curtis are all in his favor. Himself the 
Son-in-Law of the late Judge Story—so highly respected by Mr. Webster as to 
be appointed by him legal adviser to his heirs, and one of his literary execu- 
tors—an author already of established reputation—he brought to this labor 
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habits of industry and a profound sense of the importance of the theme. He 
shows close familiarity with the proper authorities, as Official Journals, the 
Madison Papers, etc., and he writes vigorously and clearly. As far as he has 
gone in the first volume, we see not why he has not so far exhausted the sub- 
ject as to possess the reader with all the important facts and considerations 
necessary to a‘clear apprehension of the subject. 

The volume deserves not merely to be read, but to be studied thoroughly ; 
and would form an excellent text-book for instruction in our Colleges. The 
young men of America should be most carefully indoctrinated into the princi- 
ples of our National Constitution; and these can never be justly appreciated , 
except in the light of those cotemporary facts which are here so compactly re- 
corded. Such a study would do more to make men who are men—men for the 
times—men to rebuke and put down treason and wild fanaticism, than all the 
modern ologies of the day. The Young Men of our country should be made 
familiar with the lives and character of those patriots with whom Political 
Virtue was something else besides a name; and with principles on which alone 
our noble, matchless Constitution could have been established, and on which 
alone it can stand. Especially should this be done, now that the country is 
cursed with a class of men who, prostituting the pulpit and the press, are do- 
ing all that lies in their power to weaken the hold of the Constitution upon 
the heart and conscience of the nation. 


On Tue Insprration or Hoty Scriervre; or, on the Canon of the Old and New 
Testament, and on the Apocrypha. By Chr. Wordsworth, D. D., Canon of 
Westminster, &e. &e. From the last London edition. Philadelphia, 1854: 
H. Hooker. 8. W. corner Chesnut and Eighth sts. 8vo. pp. 286. 

Within the present century the whole subject of the Inspiration and Canon 
of Holy Scripture has been discussed on new grounds. Internal evidence, 
pushed beyond its due limits, has sought to render impertinent the old class of 
arguments and evidences. ‘“ What care we,” say these modern writers, “ what 
the Fathers said, or what the early Councils determined? We go below the 
surface to discuss great principies. We do not stop to starve our transcenden- 
tal and etherealized natures with the mere shell and bark of religion, with 
such things as Canons and dogmas. We are the men to solve mysteries. We 
open up to the light of day such things as the very nature and extent of Inspi- 
ration. We decide, by the crucible of our own consciousness, what amount of 
error and infirmity those ‘sacred writers’ have mingled with their works.” 
And so, the Prophet inspired by the Holy Ghost to work miracles and utter 
prophecy, is compared to the modern Carib who conciliates inspiration “by large 
draughts of tobacco-juice.” This method of discussion began in Germany ; and, 
under the teaching of such men as Strauss and Paulus, has reached a depth of ma- 
lignant, sneering depravity which has made Protestant Germany essentially infi- 
del. In England, to a large degree, the same method of reasoning now pre- 
vails. And from Germany and England the infection has reached our own 
country. The atmosphere of New England is fairly saturated with it. The 
first step in this method is to ignore the Church as the Witness and Keeper of 
Holy Writ, and thus to dishonor what Christ has established. The second step 
is to establish within the human breast an infallible judge, before whose bar the 
deepest mysteries of God are summoned to appear and to passin review. And 
the third and last step is to turn the Truth of God into a lie. The same method 
of reasoning which leads men to slight the Church, her three-fold Ministry and 
her Sacramental Institutions, will compel them, in spite of themselves, ere 
long to slight that Truth, of which the Church is the pillar and ground. Such 
teaching is as sure to lead to infidelity as the bramble-bush is sure to bear briars 
and thorns. It may be very learned, very liberal, very evangelical, very pop- 
ular, and all that; its tendencies are inevitable; its results are already a mat- 
ter of history. E 

Dr. Wordsworth does not discuss the Canon and Inspiration of Scripture oz. 
any such ground. Nor does he, at any length, follow up the tortuous windings 
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by which Modern Rome has managed to invalidate the true Canon, and to 
weaken the authority of God’s Word. The work consists of a series of twelve 
Lectures, (Hulsean,) delivered before the University of Cambridge in 1847 and 
1848, on the following subjects: —What the foundation is on which the Canon 
of Scripture rests—What the foundation is of the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment.—The testimony of the early Church on the Canon of the Old Testament. 
—On the true character and position of the Apocrypha.—What is the founda- 
tion of the Canon of the New Testament.—On the inspiration and authorship 
of the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles..—On the inspiration of St. 
Paul’s Epistles.—On the inspiration and authorship of the Epistle to the He- 
brews (two.)—On the inspiration and authorship of the Catholic Epistles (two.) 
—On the inspiration and authorship of the Apocalypse. It has also an appen- 
dix (A.) which contains a sort of catena of decisions or allusions of ecclesiasti- 
eal writers or councils of the Church bearing upon the question of the Canon 
of Scripture. The quotations comprised in this portion of the work are very 
numerous, and reach from the earliest known down to John Damascene, (A. D. 
730.) They are well selected and given at full length. 

The Second and Fifth Lectures, on the foundation of the Canon of the Old 
and New Testaments, with the marginal references, ought to be committed to, 
memory by every theological student; and the popular mind of the Church 
should be rooted and grounded in them most thoroughly. The work, though 
popular in its character, is yet sufficiently learned, and is one of the most im- 
portant which has been issued from the modern press. While the scholar will 
still consult the fuller works of Lardner, and Marsh, and Jones, the treatise 
before us is just such a presentation of facts and principles and authorities 
as is suited to the emergencies of the times. Edition after edition we hope 
will be called for, for it is on the principles announced in this work that we 
look for the extension of the Church, and the ultimate triumph of the Truth of 


God. 


Tae Wortp iy tae Mippre Aces. An Historical Geography; with accounts 
of the origin and development, the institutions and literature, the manners 
and customs, of the nations in Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa: 
from the close of the fourth to the middle of the fifteenth century. By Adol- 
phus Louis Keeppen, Professor of History and German Literature in Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Pennsylvania. Accompanied by complete Histori- 
eal and Geographical Indexes, and six colored Maps from the Historical Atlas 
of Charles Spruner, LL. D., Captain of Engineers in the Kingdom of Bavaria. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 851. New York, 1854: D. Appleton & Co. 

The author of this work is a Dane. Two years ago, while delivering a course 
of lectures in this country on Medieval History, he found no work on Media- 
val Geography to which he could refer. To the preparation of such a work he 
at once applied himself, and here we have the results, It aims to represent 
the external geographical and constantly changing condition of the world dur- 
ing the thousand years between the fourth and the sixteenth centuries. Prof. 
Keeppen divides this interval into eight Periods, which he thus defines. 

The first period embraces the political Geography of the Roman Empire after 
its final division into Eastern and Western in the year 395. It exhibits the 
geographical position of the different Barbarian nations immediately before 
their migrations. The second gives a view of Europe and the adjacent parts 
of Asia and Africa at the beginning of the sixth century, before the accession 
of Justinian, A. D. 527. It defines the settlements of the northern barbarians 
in the various provinces of the Western empire. The third contains the geog- 
raphy of Europe towards the close of the sixth century, after the conquest of 
Europe by the Avars, and of Italy by the Lombards, forming the termination 
of the second period of the great migrations from the North and East. The 
fourth describes Europe, Western and Central Asia, and Northern Africa, at 
the beginning of the ninth century during the reign of Charlemagne, and the 
highest development of the Saracenic Empire under the Abbasid Caliphs of 
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Bagdad and the Ommiyad Emirs of Cordova. The fifth contains the Geogra- 
phy of all the States in Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa, at the 
death of the Emperor Otho the Great, about the year 973. The sixth is the 
Geography of the Old World during the times of the Crusades, from the close 
of the eleventh to the beginning of the fourteenth century, The seventh pe- 
riod embraces the Geography of Europe and Asia tow ards the close of the 
fourteenth century, at the time of the feudal wars between the English and 
French crowns, and the progress of the Ottoman Turks, and the widest extent 
of the Mongol Empire of Tamerlane. The eighth and last period, is the Politi- 
eal Geography of Europe and Western Asia towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, after the destruction of the Byzantine Empire in 1453, and the re-or- 
ganization of the German Empire by Maximilian, the extinction of the Moor- 
ish Kingdom of Grenada, and the discove sry of America in 1492. 

The six historical maps delineate these eight general periods. The first and 
second Periods are each represented in their proper maps. The third Period 
embraces the second and third maps. The fourth, fifth and sixth Periods have 
each their own maps, whilst for the last two periods, one general map was 
thought sufficient. 

This work pretends to be no more than a historical Geography; and yet it 
everywhere bears silent testimony to the Church as the great conservative 
element of Society; and as the only one which in those long ages of chaos and 
misrule bore aloft the light of a true civilization. Attention is being turned 
more and more to the Middle Ages by the labors of such men as Hallam and 
Guizot, to say nothing of the spirit of theological enquiry; and the work be- 
fore us in every such lavestigation will be found an indispensable auxiliary. 


Tue Creation AND Detuce Accorpine To A New Tueory: Confirming the Bible 
account, removing most of the difficulties heretofore suggested by skeptical 
Philosophers, and indicating future cosmological changes, down to the final 
Consummation and End of Earth. Philadelphia; H. Orr, 1854. S8vo. pp. 166- 


The scope and design of the book may be seen from the Author’s “ Argu- 
ment,” as follows: 

“The Creation was the result of natural law—there was a physical and 
moral necessity for the Deluge; both of which must have taken place about the 
time and in the way and manner described by Moses. Neither the Creation nor 
the Deluge was ‘a miracle,” or a deviation from the Known Laws of Nature, 
nor was either of them an event contrary to the established constitution and 
course of things; each happened in its proper time and place. ‘This doctrine 
is not derogatory to the attributes of the Creator ; on the contrary it exalts 
our ideas of His omnipotence. Neither does it lead to Materialism, Fatalism, 
or Atheism, on the one hand, nor to “Spiritualism,” Skepticism, or Pantheism 
on the other. The habitable portion of the Antideluvian world is yet under 
water. A great change is about to take place on this Earth! The type of an- 
imal life is progressing ; a new race ees og as much superior to man as man 
is to a monkey, will hereafter ap pear; e slse we have reached the culminating 
point and retrogression or destruction must follow. Important Sidereal changes 
are approaching. The Sun is to decrease in size until it will appear no larger 
than a star of the first magnitude! The earth was formerly surrounded by a lu- 
minous ring, like Saturn,— what formed and what became of that ring? A deluge 
will oceur upen that planet, similar to the one which overwhelmed the Earth 
in the days of the conte th Noah. ‘“ There was light” before the Sun, Moon, 
or Stars, were visible on Earth. The whole number of persons destroy ed by 
the flood did not exceed those who die in the City of New York ina single 
year. The account of the Creation, transmitted from Adam to Jacob by two 
men, one of whom received it from Adam, the other communicated it to Jacob, 
The history of the deluge given to Jacob and probably to Moses, by eye wit- 
nesses of that Catastrophe. There was one and only one generai de luge. The 
Ark was large enough to hold all the animals alluded to in the Bible account, 
with all necessary provender, A universal Lent. There have been subsequent 
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Creations and Destructions of Planets—postdiluvian as well as antediluvian. 
The six days of Creation and the years of the lives of the Patriarchs, have been 
of the same length as our present days and years, and no longer. The reason 
of the antediluvian longevity and the postdiluvian brevity of human life ex- 
plained. The end of Earth and final sublunary consummation.” 


This is really one of the most remarkable, and we may say, most unanswerable 
works which we recollect ever to have seen. Remarkable—alike for the vast- 
ness and the diversity of the fields of Science, the depths of the mysterious 
past and future, concerning which, the writer professes to enlighten his reader: 
unanswerable—inasmuch as we do not find in it enough of solid argument, on 
which he bases his speculations, even to admit of serious reply. 


Tue Parasites or tHe New Testament Pracricatty Unrotpep. By the Rev. 
Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D., Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia. 
Elegantly illustrated. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co., 1854. 8vo. pp. 
336. 

In doing his part towards the preparation of this really splendid volume, Dr. 
Stevens evidently had one, and only one, object distinctly in view; and that, 
“to reach, enlighten, and expand the popular mind.” Seeingin each one of these 
similitudes a deep spiritual meaning, he has sought to develop this with clear- 
ness and fidelity. The nature of Parables, the rules of their interpretation, their 
vindication from the misuse and abuse to which they have from the earliest 
ages been subjected—all this which has been so learnedly and thoroughly 
illustrated for the scholar and the theologiaii by numerous writers, formed no 
part of Dr. Stevens’ design. He has sought for the spiritual, practical meaning 
of the Parables, to set forth to the most ordinary apprehension, the apples of 
gold in their net-work of silver, the priceless value of the rich jewels to those 
who are searching for the hidden treasures of heavenly wisdom. And yet he 
shows himself the well-read scholar, as well as the forcible, earnest and elegant 
writer. In every respect, the execution of the volume is as attractive as its 
conception was beautiful. It deserves the attention of those who are searching 
for really choice books, either for gifts of friendship, or for private reading. 
JERUSALEM AND ITs Vicinity: a Series of Familiar Lectures on the Sacred Lo- 

ealities connected with the Week before the Resurrection. By W. H. Open- 

Hemmer, A. M., Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia. Elegantly illus- 

trated. Philadelphia: published by E. H. Butler & Co.,1855. 12mo. pp. 218. 

The style in which the publishers have done their work, elegant as it is, is 
the least of the attractions of this volume. In the Spring of 1852, the Rev. 
Mr. Odenheimer spent the Hoty Weex in Jerusalem, and remained there and 
in the vicinity several days. After his return to Philadelphia, and at the next 
Lenten Season, by request he gave a series of Seven Lectures during Passion 
Week, following the footsteps of our Blessed Saviour day by day, describing 
with minuteness every locality associated with His history during that memo- 
rable Week of all weeks. Mr. Odenheimer did not visit Jerusalem to raise the 
question at every point how much of credulity has become mingled with a 
loving and confid'ng faith. Nor did he go to sit in judgment on the varying 
opinions, as to these localities, of Smith, and Robinson, and M. de Sauley, and 
Van de Velde. He went rather as a Christian; and with a heart overflowing 
with emotion, with humble, filial reverence, and with the keen, observant eye 
of a scholar and an artist, he noted and described every portion of the Holy 
City. In this particular his work surpasses every other of the kind which we 
have seen. His sketches, though brief, are drawn so inimitably that the reader 
feels almost as well acquainted with prominent localities as if he had person- 
ally gazed upon them. Several of the Engravings are very good, soft and deli- 
cate, yet exceedingly distinct, and will bear a close inspection. In every re- 
spect, its subject, its literary, artistic, and mechanical execution, it is a choice 
book. 
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And yet all books of this kind which tell us of the Hoty Lanp leave an air 
behind them of inexpressible sadness. It cannot be otherwise with the tender 
hearted Christian. For ourselves we repeat the language of M. Van de Velde, 
as our own: “ Mount Moriah is a witness to the whole exrth against the Chris- 
tians. May God give us the conquest of it, and its deliverance from being 
trodden upon by the Mohammedans, the enemies of Christ, with other weapons 
than those by means of which the Crusaders held it for a short period.” 


Sermons on THE CueistrAN Lire. By the Right Rev. Grorce Bureess, D. D., 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Maine. Phila- 
delphia: published by H. Hooker. New York: Stanford & Swords. Boston: 
Ide & Dutton. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 1854. 12mo. pp. 316. 


The enterprising publisher, Mr. Hooker, to whom the Church is already so 
largely indebted, has commenced the publication of several volumes of Ser- 
mons, with the direct object of providing reading for religious edification ; a 
kind of literature which our own branch of the Church has hitherto greatly 
lacked. The present volume is of moderate size, it is printed from clear and 
large type, and the plan of the publisher will, we hope, prove entirely success- 
ful. For the publisher’s purpose, and especially for the introductory volume 
we doubt if the preacher lives whose Sermons are better adapted than those of 
Bishop Burgess. No Sermons owe less to mere mannerism. There is in them 
not a particle of the clap-trap of the modern pulpit actor. He is too great and 
too good a man to try to make his hearers stare by tricks of the stage. His 
Sermons read like the outpourings of a thoughtful, devout, well-furnished mind 
—a mind in harmony with the calm, contemplative, affectionate John, more 
than the ardent, impulsive Paul—a mind which rather persuades by comming- 
ling with and guiding our own conscious being, than takes us by storm through 
the force of overpowering argumentation and splendid rhetoric. In Bishop 
Burgess’ style, there is the calm, even flow and quiet strength, the unruffled 
surface of Newman, rather than the roar and surye of Chalmers or of Melville. 
If he never goes up like « sky-rocket, he never comes down like a stick, 

The Sermons are nineteen in number; they are all short, are all practical, 
and are specially adapted to promote the growth of personal religion in the 
heart and life. There are multitudes to whom such a volume would be an in- 
valuable treasure ; and few who might not find in it incitement to profitable 
meditation. 


A BriograprmcaL Inpex oF THE History or Eneianp, consisting of an alpha- 
betical arrangement of all the titles and proper names of persons in Hume’s 
History of England; with Biographical Articles attached. By Rev. 8. Y. 
McMasters, LL.D. Alton: 1854. 


We are glad to hear that this work of Dr. MeMasters is soon to appear in a 
new stereotype edition. It is a convenient hand-book, and we need not say 
exhibits great labor and industry on the part of the author. It seems also to 
have been prepared with great care and impartiality. We should have shaded 
the portraits of many of the characters, especially in the times of the Tudors 
and the Stuarts and the Great Rebellion, differently from the writer. Upon 
that period of history we have learned to place not the slightest absolute re 
liance on a class of authors who are most often cited in this country, and 
who have had most .; do in forming popular opinion, On the other hand, 
Southey, in his sketches, may have sometimes overdrawn the picture; and yet 
there is scarce one of his statements that cannot be made good by facts sub- 
stantiated in the strongest manner by such writers as Grey, and Madox, 
and Nalson, and Walker, and Clarendon. Still we would not detract from 
the merits of Dr. McMasters’ book; it deserves and we presume will have a 
large and permanent sale. 
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Datty Mornine anv Eventne Prayers, selected and arranged from the Bible, the 
Book of Common Prayer, and various Books of Devotion, for Family and 
Private worship. By a Layman of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brook- 
lyn, L. I. With an Introduction by the Rector. 

Hor& Sacra&. Prayers and Meditations for private use. From the writings of 
the Divines of the Church of Engiand. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Joun Cuanpier, M. A. Revised and adapted to the use of members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. §S.S, U. and Cuurcn Boox 
Sooety, N. Y. 

These are excellent devotional Books, the former designed for use in the 
Family, and the latter in the Closet. The prayers of the latter are selected 
from the writings of such men as Andrewes, and Ken, and Cosin, and Laud, 
and Digby, and Taylor, and Gibson, and Patrick, and Wilson, and Kettlewell, 
and Hickes, and Hammond, and Hele, and Spinckes, and Leslie, and Becon, and 
Charles I, and Nelson, and Johnson. However we may account for the fact, yet 
a fact it is, that there is a depth, a holy fervor, a conscious reality in the devo- 
tional language of some of these men, a vitel communion with the spiritual 
world, which contrasts strongly with the flippant, irreverent, soulless, devo- 
tional language of our own times. There are also prayers selected which are 
suited to almost all the conceivable circumstances and occasions of human life. 

But why, we beg to ark, in the Appendices, is a certain peculiar phraseology 
Why are certain forms of devotion formally denominated, an “ Act of 
Faith ?” and an “ Act of Praise?’% and an “ Act of Intercession?” We know 
what such language means in the theology of the Church of Rome. What 
does it mean here? And in the second Appendix, what hours are meant by 
“Tue Hours?” If such “ Hours” have never been designated for us by com- 
petent authority, why are they designated here? What sort of a “ Cultus” is 
here formally recognized? We wish, too, that more care had been used in 
avoiding words and phrases of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which, 
in their original sense, have become changed or obsolete, and are hence needlessly 
offensive: as, “inured” for accustomed ; “distemper” for disease; ‘ tuition” 
for protection; “heats” for passions; “ custody” for care; “flat” for de- 
jected, &e., &e. There has been in the Church too much of this mawkish 
aping of what is odd and obsolete for its own sake, on the part of those who 
have had just appreciation enough of antiquity to catch at and try to imitate 
A work so excellent as this little volume should not be marred 


used ¢ 


its mustiness. 
by such unnecessary blemishes. 

The Committee who have under revision the publications of the Church Book 
Scciety, will, we hope and believe, so prosecute their labors that all in the 
Church, who are of the Church, will have no just reason to complain. Every- 
thing seems to conspire to authorize the belief that the madness of ultraism is 
at an end; and that an earnest, practical assertion of the positive doctrines of 
the Church is to be the rallying ery. 

Human Puystotocy; Designed for Col’ ges and the Higher Classes in Schools, 
By Worrnixcton Hooker, M. D., Professor of the 
author of “Physician and 
New York: published by 


pp- 889. 


and for general reading. 
Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale College ; 
Patient.” Illustrated by nearly 200 Engravings. 
Farmer, Brace & Co., No. 4 Courtlandt street, 1854. 
It cannot have escaped the observation of our readers that the infidelity of 
the day is fighting the Church with two classes of weapons; one, a refined, 
subtle species of Materialism—the other a transcendental Spiritualism. And 
thus it aims on the one hand at sweeping away all the old verities, by a bold 
absolute denial—or, failing in this, it means to do the same thing by a belief, 
so universal, that such old-fashioned things as Miracles and Prophecy shall be 
thrown quite into the back-ground. Among the weapons of the Materialists, 
Physiology has been one of their great guns. Man they prove to be but a de- 
veloped baboon ; and the baboon to be in the outset only an amphibious quad- 
ruped, which again is to be traced back at last to an oyster, or some other of 
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the lowest forms of animal life. The work of Prof. Hooker, before us, is writ- 
ten from a different starting point. ‘The “ essential distinctions” between man 
and the inferior animals are boldly and clearly treated in a manner worthy of 
the Christian scholar; and the line between man’s material and immaterial na- 
ture, the body and the soul, is drawn with a master’s hand. Other collateral 
subjects are treated in a like satisfactory manner. Prof. Hooker is already 
known as a successful writer. His style is flowing, clear and vigorous; and 
numerous passages might be cited throughout the volume in which the reader 
pauses over the appropriate truthfulness of the sentiment and the felicity of 
the diction. 


A History or Eneanp, from the first Invasion by the Romans to the accession 
of William and Mary in 1688. By Joun Liyearp, D.D. A new edition, as 
enlarged by Dr. Lingard shortly before his death. In Thirteen Volumes. 
Vol. VIL Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1854. pp. 400. New Haven: 
S. Babcock. 


The present volume comprises the reigns of Edward VI, and Mary, and com- 
mences his account of Elizabeth. We again advise the reader who would be 
thoroughly posted up in English history to read Lingard; but we forewarn 
him especially in this portion of his work to study carefully the other side of 
the story, by Sharon Turner and others. 


Memorrs or CeLEBRATED Cuaracrers. By Atrnonse DeLamartine. In two 
Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1854. 12mo. pp. 437, 406. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 


No work of Lamartine has given us so high an estimate of his qualities as 
this; we speak not so much of his genius, his power as a writer, his versatility 
of talent—for in all this he is confessedly one of the brighest ornaments of 
France—but we mean the real nobleness of his nature. It was a lofty, heroic 
conception, this, to attempt to familiarize the mind of the French nation with 
the great men ef the world—to diffuse throughout the masses of people a 
truer and nobler taste—to breathe into the common heart a thirst for the true 
and beautiful, as illustrated in the lives of the most gifted of earth’s sons. 
The persons whom he has chosen for his portraits in these volumes are Nelson, 
Heloise, Columbus, Bernard, Roostam, Cicero, Socrates, Jacquard, Joan of Are, 
Cromwell, Homer, Gutenberg, and Fenelon. His subjects are well chosen, and 
his sketches are given with his usual brillianey of execution. 

How such a man, with such conceptions of the dignity of humanity, can en- 
dure the censorship of such a government, surpasses our comprehension, Slave- 
ry in some of its phases we can understand—but such debasement of servi- 
tude as this, and which he bears not alone, is a new chapter in human history. 
There is but one key to this hidden mystery. Without Curist, vassalage and 
human culture are forever inseparable. 


Tse Hunprepv Boston Orators, appointed by the Municipal Authorities and 
other Public Bodies, from 1770 to 1852; Comprising historical gleanings, 
illustrating the principles and progress of our Republican Institutions. By 
James Spear Lorine. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co., 1854. 8vo. pp. 720. Third 
Edition. 

If anybody chooses to charge upon the Bostonians certain marked provin- 
cialisms of character, they certainly can afford not to be particularly restive 
under the accusation. No one section of our country has raised up so large a 
number of men really distinguished for high intellectual culture, as the Bay 
State. The Editor, as he modestly styles himself, of this large volume has evi- 
dently expended no small amount of labor in collecting materials from every 
accessible source, illustrating oftentimes our national history, as well as the 
personal history of the subject. The work has in it enough of general inter- 
est to attract attention beyond the limits of New England. 


VOL. VII.—NO. IV. 62 
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Atong. By Marion Hartanp, of Richmond, Virginia. Richmond: A. Morris, 
1854. 12mo. pp. 384. Sixth Edition. 


There is no question as to the very decided ability with which this story is 
written. The varied characters are boldly but exquisitely drawn; and while 
the interest is more than sustained throughout, there are many passages of 
great beauty. We are glad to see even such a proof as this that the pride and 
chivalry of old Virginia evoked in days of yore, still live in the hearts of her 
children, for there can be no truly great and heroic character without these 
elements. It is a work which does honor to the head and heart of its fair 
author. 


Ruta Hatt: a» Domestic Tale of the Present Time. By Fanny Fern. New 
York; Mason Brothers, 1855. 12mo. pp. 400. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Here is the veritable Fanny Fern; and a genuine character Fanny is, and no 
mistake. Happily for us, she is not likely to cross our path, or we would be 
the last man living to tread on Fanny’s , we mean, to say, or look, other- 
ways than as if we thought her the most amiable, loveable little angel that 
ever wore the form of a woman. But did the reader ever see a snapping tur- 
tle or a laughing hyena? Among all created earthly existences, Fanny stands 
Sola; and if, as we see it publicly stated, this is her own real auto-biography, 
we would not be in the shoes of certain bodies for any trifling consideration. 
“Fanny Fern” belongs, as is generally known, to the Willis family ; and the 
manner in which she speaks “ right out,” and draws certain domestic portraits, 
is a new development in the character of female authorship. Such concentra- 
ted essence of nursed wrath!—such probings to the very quick of the lancet 
in dealing with character!—such cool, deliberate torture of her victim! It 
will be impossible to appreciate her biting sarcasm from a mere extract. But 
here is a little family conversation between her Father-in-law and Mother-in- 
law as to her future support when just left a widow. “That puppy of a Hya- 
cinth is my especial aversion, though Ruth is bad enough in her way; a mine- 
ing, conceited, tip-toeing, be-curled, be-perfumed popinjay—-faugh! Do you 
suppose, Mrs. Hall, there can be anything in a man who wears fancy neckties, 
a seal on his little finger, and changes his coat and vest a dozen times a day? 
No; he’s a sensuous fop, that tells the whole story; ought to be picked up 
with a pair of sugar-tongs, and laid carefully on a rose-leaf. Ineffable puppy!” 

“They made a great fuss about his writings,” said the old lady. 

“ Who made a fuss? Fudge—there’s that piece of his about ‘The Saviour; 
he describes him as he would a Broadway dandy. That fellow is all surface, I 
tell you; there’s no depth in him,” &e. 

The manner also in which Fanny describes the utter hollowness, the intense 
worldliness, the grinding parsimony, which were cloaked under a long faced 
sanctimoniousness in certain Puritan circles, would cause a terrible fluttering 
if it had been done by an outsider. We do not pretend to vouch for the like- 
ness, whoever may have sat for the picture. If half which she reveals is true, 
we dare say the world will almost applaud the scorching severity, the intense 
bitterness, which flows from her pen; and will smile complacently at the defi- 
ant anticipation of brighter days with which she closes her volume. Still 
there are sanctities interwoven amid the relations of home which none can 
violate but with sacrilege; and which violation can never be justified by the 
remembrance of wounded pride, or even of unnatural neglect, or wicked scorn. 

But we must let Fanny go. She is a strange specimen of humanity, and bids 
fair to have her day. As a literary production, her book is beyond criticism ; 
for her pen is as lawless as it is pointed. She has been called a genius, and she 
has genius; but how much of her power is to be traced to the uncorking of 
her vials of wrath, the reader must judge for himself. We see our English 
friends are making themselves merry over Fanny, and that at the expense of our 
fair countrywomen generally. We assure them that her book is a curiosity 
even here; though we doubt if another spot exists on the face of the earth 
where precisely such a production could have vegetated and come to maturity. 
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PartsH AND oTHER Penctttnas. By Kirwan. Author of “Letters to Bishop 
Hughes,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1854. 12mo. pp. 272. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 


These are the fugitive sketches of the Rev. Dr. Murray, who, himself a con- 
vert from Popery to Presbyterianism, has become so well known in anti-papal 
literature. We have ceased to wonder at the extreme protestantism of any 
man who has once freed himself from the shackles of that accursed system. 

The contributions gathered into the present volume have all the nerve and 
points which characterize the pen of “ Kirwan.” 


Kansas anp Nesraska: The History, Geographical and Physical Characteristics, 
and Political Position of those Territories; An Account of the Emigrant Aid 
Companies, and Directions to Emigrants, By Edward E. Hale, With an 
Original Map. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 12mo. pp. 250. 


The author, or perhaps we should say, the compiler of this book, has done 
little more than bring into a brief compass the past history and present 
geography of these two Territories. He does not appear to have vivrited the 
region in person, and relies mostly upon the accounts given by travelers, such 
as Lewis and Clark, Pike, Long, Breckenridge, Bonneville, fremont, Emory, 
Abert, Packman, Cross, Stambury, Gunnison, Stevens, Williamson, and others. 
A copy of the Nebraska Act, as also the Constitution of the new Territories, are 
included. 


Ipa May; A Story of things Actual and Possible. By Mary Langdon. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1854. 12mo. pp. 478. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Ida May is an effective written story of the “ Log Cabin” school, evidently 
got up for the market, yet calculated to foment that strong tide of feeling 
which within the last few months, has been so rapidly on the increase. It is 
time for moderate counsels on both sides, for Conservative men and Conserva- 
tive measures, for stern adherence to Constitutional compromises, or nothing 
under heaven can save our nation from disunion d our country from civil 
war. 

Lire 1x THe Cieartnes, Versus tae Buss. By Mrs. Moodie. New York: De 

Witt & Davenport. 12mo. pp. 300. 


As the author’s former work, “ Roughing it in the Bush,” was designed to 
illustrate frontier life in the Canadas, so in the present volume she aims at 
describing the habits, &c., of the people in the more densely settled parts of the 
country. We presume the book will sell; at least it has a taking title. But 
there is too much of the “ fatal facility” in her pen, and her religious opinions 
on various matters are very loose and very decidedly expressed. 


Tue Crry Sipe; or, Passages from a Pastor’s Portfolio. Gathered by Cara Bel- 
mont. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1854. 12mo. pp. 297. 


The pecuniary success of one or two of the earlier publications of this sort, as 
“The Sunny Side” and ‘“ The Shady Side,” has proved the signal for a general 
uncorking of ink bottles, and the poor Pastor, with all his peculiar trials, has 
been doomed to be shown up like a Feejee Cannibal as a public curiosity. 
The unprecedented sale of this class of works, only proves the appetency 
in the public mind for scandal, whercver a clergyman, and particularly a 
clergyman’s wife, is concerned. She, of course, by a sort of common law, 
is now the standing target at all tea-drinking and sewing-society gatherings in 
the parish. We believe that there are fewer of these scandal mongers in the 
Church than in the Sects; and of these few, most of them learned their man- 
ners as they did their morals, outside of the pale. “The City Side” is written 
in the usual vein, except it is spiced with an abortive sneer at the “ Episcopal 
Church,” which is of course represented as a City of refuge for persons of “a 
troublesome disposition.” 
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Later Years. By the author of “The Old House by the River,” and “The 
Owl Creek Letters.” New York: Harper & Brothers, 1854. 16mo. pp. 353. 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

This volume evidently is a record of the pleasure-seeking rovings and familiar 
jottings of a home traveler, with sketches of incidents and romantic adventure 
which one is likely to meet with in such excursions; where one forms intimate 
traveling acquaintances with persons whom he does not care to recognize at 
home, and finds himself in exploits in odd contrast with the dull routine of 
everyday life. Cape May and the Susquehanna valley, the fishing grounds off 
Montauk and Block Island, Broadway, and the Hudson, &e. &c., are the scenes 
of the author’s wanderings. 


PRAYERS ADAPTED TO Varrovus Occastons oF Socrat Worsnrp, for which Pro- 
vision is not made in the Book of Common Prayer. By Arexanper V. Gris- 
wo tp, D. D., Bishop of the Eastern Diocese. New York: Stanford & Swords, 
637 Broadway, 1854. 12mo. pp. 271. New Haven: G, B. Bassett & Co. 
Some of the Offices in this book are designed for occasions for which provis- 

ion has heen already made in the Book of Common Prayer. We refer to such 

instances as ‘ A Prayer that may be used in Meetings on Charitable occasions, 
after a Sermon and Contribution,” &e.; “ An Office for the Burial of the Dead, 
allowed to be used when the Corpse is carried into the Church.” And there 
are also other occasions for which we suppose the Church has made suitable 
provision, for which there are also in this volume prayers set forth; as “ Prayers 
that may be used at the closing of a Convention,” “ Prayers that may be used 
after an Evening Lecture,” “ A General Prayer for Mariners and People at Sea.” 

These objections do not apply to the Prayers for the use of Families. And 
we know of no Prayers for such a purpose, in which are more happily blended 
simplicity of language and deep fervor of devotion, than mary of the Forms 
which are here presented. 


Tue Two Sisters; or Principle and Practice. New York: Stanford & Swords, 

1854. 12mo. pp. 298. Mew Haven: G. B. Bassett & Co. 

It is not in artistic skill, or in the nicer graces of composition, that this 
work deserves or will receive marked attention; and yet there is that in it 
which will make its impression en the reader for whom it was specially de- 
signed. How the Church, with her plenteous provisions, meets all the wants 
of the human heart, is the moral of the story, which illustrates the various re- 
lations and duties of social life, and finally ends as all such stories ought to. 
In its tone it is truly devout, and thoroughly loyal to the Church. Anything 
like carping criticism upon this or that statement in a work of this kind and 
for such a purpose, we should regard as out of place. 


Tue Worps or Jesus. By the Author of “Morning and Night Watches,” 
“The Faithful Promiser,” &e. Taken from the last London Edition. New 
York: Stanford & Swords, 1854. 18mo. pp. 127. New Haven: G. B. Bas- 
sett & Co. 

This is the second edition of a most excellent little English work of which 
we have already spoken. For every day of the month some “ Words of Jesus” 
are selected and made the theme of devout meditetion. There is no Christian 
who does not need some such daily memento as this; and none, we think, who 
will not find these “ Words of Jesus” to be “ healing leaves for the wounded 
spirit, falling from the Tree of Life.” 


Joys AND Sorrows or THE Eccrestastica, Year. By Maria G. Mitwarp. Phil- 
adelphia: H. Hooker, 1854. 12mo. pp. 298. is 
The ideal of this book is a beautiful conception, and its tone is excellent. 
The writer follows the Church in her progress through the Ecclesiastical Year, 
and strikes a note truly responsive to the joyous or the sad and plaintive strains 
of her music, as she celebrates the varied story of the Blessed Saviour’s Life. 
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There is a Meditation and a sacred Lyric for every Sunday, and for the chief 
Festivals and Fasts of the Church. The writer’s style is always neat ; and her 
vaiuable book will lead to a truer appreciation of that glorious feature of the 
Church’s Ritual, which, like the magnetic needle, always points to One Object. 


Tae Ixtustratep Naturat History. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M. A. With 
four hundred and fifty original Designs by William Harvey. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1854. 12mo, pp. 524 New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

This beautiful volume by Mr. Wood of Merton College, Oxford, is an im- 
provement on other popular works on Natural History. It is so by its more 
systematic classification; its explanation of scientific terms; its modern de- 
scription of the habits of animals; and, not least, by its thoroughly orthodox 
tone on those points which have of late arisen in the study of comparative 
anatomy. He makes the two great divisions in the animal world, the Verte- 
brated and the Invertebrated; and under these, Niné Classes; as Mammalia, 
Aves, Reptilia, Amphibia, Pisces, Mollusca, Crustacea, Arachnida, Insecta; with 
their appropriate Orders and Families under each. The subject is one of great 
interest, especially to the young; and when pursued under proper direction is 
exceedingly instructive. 


Synonyms or toe New Testament; being the substance of a course of Lee- 
tures addressed to the theological students, King’s College, London. By 
Ricnarp Cueventx Trencu, B. D., Prof. of Divinity, King’s College, London ; 
author of “ The Study of Words,” “ The Lessons in Proverbs,” &¢. de. New 
York: Redfield, 1854. 12mo. pp. 243. 

This is a learned and scholarly treatise by one of England’s most learned 
clerical philologists. Limited to a few only of the synonyms of the Greek 
New Testament, and treating them, for the most part, in the off-hand and pro- 
lix manner of a scholastic lecture, it nevertheless manifests profound and accu 
rate thinking, a thorough knowledge of both biblical and classical Greek, as 
well as a familiar acquaintance with the German language and German authors. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the writer didnot extend his inquiries to a 
much greater number of Greek synonyms, and also labor more to condense his 
thoughts, leave out irrelevant matter, and study greater simplicity and accu- 
racy both in his choice of words and in the structure of his sentences. It is 
now rather a hard book to read, and is sometimes tedious; it leaves the im- 
pression that the author was capable of writing a much better and more useful 
book if he had taken more time and had bestowed more labor on the subject. 


Hever to tae Reapine or THe Broce. By the late Bensamin Exviorr Nicnons, 
M. A., of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Curate of St. John’s, Walthamstow. 
Republished “ from the edition of the (London) Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge,” by the “General Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school 
Union, and Church-book Society,” 1854. 12mo. pp. 436. 

This work, evidently prepared with care by the English Christian Knowledge 
Society, will be found useful in Bible classes, and especially by Sunday School 
teachers. We see that the “ American Sunday School Union,” so called, has 
also republished it, having first mutilated it, robbing the authors cited of their 
character, and the Church of Christ of her honor. How any honest Church- 
man can countenance such conduct, full of meaning as it is, surpasses our com- 
prehension. 


Tue Boy wno was Tratnepd up to Be A CLercymMan. By Jonn N. Norton, A. M., 
Rector of Ascension Church, Frankfort, Ky. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. Philadelphia: H. Hooker, 1854. 18mo. pp. 201. 

In the preface to this edition the author says: “The rapid sale of the first 
edition of this work, the favorable notices of the press, and the many kind 
words of approbation from his clerical brethren in ev ery part of the Union, 
have encourged the author, amidst the distractions of many cares, to prepare 
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a second edition, with the view of rendering it better deserving of the-confi- 
dence of the Church. The whole work has, accordingly, been carefully revised, 
seven new chapters introduced, and a table of contents prepared. April 6th, 
1854.” 

This is one of those books which cannot but do good. There is no bluster- 
ing pretension, or sounding of trumpets in it; it is evidently the work of an 
honest, earnest, practical man; one who, while he pretends to ‘be a Churchman, 
is yet not perpetually in nettles lest anti-Churchmen should call him exclusive 
and bigoted. Sincerity always challenges scrutiny, and scrutiny never yet did 
the Church argument harm. 


Martin Merrivare, His X Mark. By Paut Creyton. Illustrated. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1854. 12mo. pp. 558. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 
In this, the largest of “ Paul Creyton’s” work, there are the same character- 

istics which stamped the mark of genius on “ Father Brighthopes” and “ Burr 
Cliff.” In minute description of those little things which are the unconscious 
language of the heart—the real indices of character—few writers surpass the 
author of this volume. He is always full of genuine humor, and sensitive on 
all points of morality and human virtue. His present work has given hima 
wider range, and room for greater diversity of character; and he has made good 
the promise which his earlier works held out. The illustrations are numerous 
and capital. 


Acres. Harper & Brothers, 1854. 12mo. pp. 224. 

Caro.ine. Harper & Brothers, 1854. 12mo, pp. 220. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 
These “ Franconia Stories” by Jacob Abbott, the author of the “ Rollo Books,” 

are deservedly popular with the juveniles. 


Harper’s Statistica GazerrEeR oF THE Wortp: With special reference to the 
United States and British America. By J. Carvin Smitu. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1854. Nos. VI and VII. 8vo. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 
We repeat what we have before said, and advise those who are looking for a 

really good Universal Gazetteer, specially adapted to the wants of our own 
country, to select the work before us in preference to any thing which has 
hitherto appeared. Of course in gathering materials for such a work there 
must be liability to mistakes. Thus we read that in New Haven there are 
three Episcopal Churches, and ten Congregational and five Methodist. To make 
out ten Congregational and five Methodist Churches would require very close 
counting ; while there are in fact siz Episeopal Churches, each with their min- 
ister and regular ministrations. 


Scotr’s Repusiication oF Brackwoop AND THE Beritisn Quarteriy Reviews. 
New York: 79 Fulton Street. 
The four Quarterlies and Blackwood are offered at only ten dollars a year. 


Litrett’s Living Acr.—The new series of this weekly contains a choice se- 
lection of the very best of the popular literature of the day. 


Harrer’s Story Booxs. No. I. Bruno; or Lessons of Fidelity, Patience and 
Self-denial taught by a Dog. New York: Harper & Brothers. Dec., 1854. 
4to. pp. 160. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

This is a new enterprise for the amusement and instruction of children. The 
Harpers have every Peility for success, and we doubt not will attain it. The 
Series will appear in Monthly Numbers in a quarto form; each No. handsomely 
illustrated, and the whole work will be got up in the best style of modern art. 
Jacob Abbot, the * Rollo” man, is the writer of the stories. As long as bright 
eyes love to read pleasant stories and look at pretty pictures such juveniles will 
be popular. 
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Bisuor Davis’ Sermon before the Convention of South Carolina, Feb. 8, 1854 


Bisuor Doane’s Fifth Baccalaureate Address at Burlington College Com- 
mencement, 1854. 


Bisaor Urrorn’s Primary Charge to the Clergy of Indiana, May 11, 1854. 


Bisnor Horxtys’ Address befure the House of Convocation of Trinity Col- 
lege, July 26, 1854. 


Rev. W. R. Nicnotson’s Sermon on “ Christ’s Ascension,” St. John’s Church, 
Cincinnati, May 23, 1854. 


Rev. Dr. CLtaxton’s Convention Sermon, Grace Church, Sandusky, Ohio. 
“The Prosperous Churches.” Sept. 28, 1854. 


Rev. Dr. Arnetr’s Convention Sermon, ‘‘The Faithful Steward.” St. Paul’s 
Church, Milwaukie, Wis. June 14, 1854. 


Rev. J. J. Nicnotson’s Tract on Private Judgment. 

CaLenparR or Trintty Cottece. Hartford, Conn., 1854. 
Reeister or Ractne Coittece. Wisconsin, 1854. 

Annuat Report, &c., of the General Theological Seminary, 1854. 


Twesty-Seventa Annvuat Report, G. P. E. 8. 8. Union. 








ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. 


SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF IOWA. 


Tue Rev. Henry Wasuineron Lez, D. D., Rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Rochester, was Consecrated in that Church, October 18th, Bishop of Iowa. 
Morning prayer was commenced by the Rev. John Ufford, of Iowa, who read as 
far as the Creed. The Rev. Robert B. Van Kleeck, D. D., read the service from 
the Creed. The Ante-Communion service was read by the Rt. Rev. W. H. De- 
Lancey, D. D., Bishop of Western New York; the Rt. Rev. George Burgess, 
D. D., ‘Bishop of Maine, reading the Epistle, and the Rt. Rev. Henry J. White- 
house, D. D., Bishop of Illinois, reading the Gospel. The sermon was preached 
by the Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D., Bishop of Massachusetts, from 
1 Corinthians ix, 16: ‘‘ Wo is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel.” 

The Bishop elect, vested with his Rochet, was then presented to the Presid- 
ing Consecrator, (Hopkins, ) by Bishop 3urgess, of Maine, and Bishop White- 
house, of Illinois. The P: residing Consecrator then called’ for the testimonials. 
Those from the Diocese of Iowa were read by the Rev. Mr. Ufford ; those from 
the various standing committees by the Rev. W. B. Ashley, of Western New 
York; and those from the Bishops by the Rev. Horatio Potter, D. D., Pro- 
visional Bishop elect of New York. 

The Bishop elect then made the prescribed promise of conformity. The 
Litany and other prayers were read by the Rt. Rev. S. A. MeC oskry, D. D., 
Bishop of Michigan. Bishop Hopkins then put the questions which are laid 
down in the service, which were answered by the Bishop elect; who then put 
on the rest of the Episcopal habit, in which he was assisted by the Rev. Charles 
D. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. George Leeds, of Massachusetts. 

The solemn act of Consecration was then performed by Bishop Hopkins, 
assisted by all the Bishops present. 

Bishop Hopkins then proceeded in the Communion Service, in which he was 
assisted by Bishops McCoskry, DeLancey, Eastburn, Burgess, Whitehouse, and 
Lee. 

A large number of the Clergy and Laity partook of the Sacrament ; and were 
then dismissed by Bishop Hopkins, with the Apostolic Benediction. 


CONSECRATION OF THE PROVISIONAL BISHOP OF NEW YORK. 


The Rev. Atonzo Potter, D. D., was Consecrated (Provisional) Bishop of the 
Diocese of New York on Thursday, November 22d, in Trinity Church, New 
York city. There were present the Rt. Rev. Bisnor Browne t, of Connecticut, 
(Presiding Bishop,) and the Rt. Rev. Bishops Hopkins, of Vermont ; Doane, of 
New Jersey; McCoskry, of Michigan; Wuirtincuam, of Maryland; Eastsvrn, 
of Massachusetts; Portrer, of Pennsylvania ; Wi iiams, of Connecticut; Wuirr 
uousE, of Illinois; Lex, of lowa;+and Futrorp, of Montreal. 
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Morning Prayer was said by the Rev. Drs. Taylor and Price, assisted in the 
Ezek. xxxiii to v, 10; 2d Lesson, Acts xx, 17-36) by the 


Lessons (ist Lesson, 
16th Selection was then sung, Verses 


Rev. Drs. F. Vinton and Lewis. The 
3, 4, 5. 

The Ante-Communion Office was commenced by the Bishop of Vermont, the 
Bishop of lowa reading the Epistle, and the Bishop of Illinois the Gospel. 

After singing the 100th Hymn, verses 1, 2, 4, and 6, the Sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of Montreal, from the words,—Holy Father, keep through thine 
own name those whom thou hast given me, that they may be one, as we are. (St. 
John xvii, 11.) 

The 134th Psalm was sung, when the Provisional Bishop elect was then pre- 
sented by his elder brother, the Bishop of Pennsylvania, and the Assistant 
Bishop of Connecticut. The Presiding Bishop having called for the Te stimonials, 
they were presented and read, those of the Convention of New York by its 
See retary, the Rey. Mr. Eigenbrodt; those of the Standing Committee by the 
Rev. Dr. Haight, Secretary of the Standing Committee of the Diocese; and the 

Certificate of the consent of a majority of the Bishops, by the Rey. Dr. Van 


Kleeck 


The Oath of conformity and obedience to the Chure h was then taken by the 
Provisional Bishop elect. 

The Presiding Bishop having made the call to Prayer, the Litany was said by 
the Bishop of Massachusetts. The Interrogatories were addressed by the 
Bishop of New Jersey. The Rev. Messrs. Bedell and Tucker assisted in robing. 
The venerable Presiding Bishop then came forward, and the other Bishops 
gathered round; the Veni Creator Spiritus was said; six of the Bishops joined 
in the laying on of hands, (the Bishops of Montreal, Vermont, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Maryland, and Pennsylvania,) and the Provisional Bis shop of New 
York, on rising from his knees, entered within the Altar rail, and took his place 
among his Brother Bishops. 

The Offertory was read by the Assistant Bishop of Connecticut, the alms 
being collected by six Deacons, and devoted to the Missionary work of the 
Diocese. The Communion Office was continued by the Bishops of Maryland 
and Michigan, the laiter Conseerating. The Bishops administered to the 
Clergy ; and the Rev. Dr. Clark, Bishop elect of Rhode Island, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Lower, of Montreal, and the Rev. Drs. Creighton and 8. R. Johnson, to 
a very large number of the faithful laity. The Post Communion was said by 
the Bishop of Pennsylvania; the Gloria in Ezcelsis (Dr. Haight leading) was 
sung without the organ: and the Presiding Bishop concluded with the final 
Benediction. After the Service, the Chancel was thronged with the Clergy and 


Laity, crowding to bid the new Bishop God speed ! 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF RHODE ISLAND. 

On Wednesday, December 6th, the Rev. Tuomas Marcu Crark, D. D., Rector 
of Christ Church, Hartford, Ct., was Consecrated Bishop of the Diocese of Rhode 
Island, at Grace Church, Providence. 

At 10.0’clock the procession of Bishops, Clergy, and Candidates for Orders, 
among whom the students of the Berkeley Divinity School had a place, entered 
the Church. Within the Chancel were Bishops Brownell, (Presiding) Hopkins, 
Doane, Eastburn, Southgate, Burgess, Williams, Lee (of Iowa,) and Potter, (of 
New York. 

The Morning Service was read by Rev. Dr. Crocker, of Providence; the Les- 
sons by Rev. -D. R. Brewer, of Newport. The Psalm, 106th selection,) and 
Hymn, (97th,) and notices were announced by the Rev. Mr. Burroughs, of 
Massachusetts, who is the minister in charge of Grace Church. 

The Ante-Communion was read by Bis ° - skins, the Epistle (Acts xx, 17) 
by Bishop Lee; the Gospel (St. John xxi, 15) by Bis shop ~outhgate. 

The Sermon, from St. John xxi, 16, was “ Bishop Hopkins 
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At the close of the Sermon, the Bishop elect, vested in his Rochet, was pre- 
sented to the Presiding Bishop by Bishops Williams and Potter. 

The testimonials of election from the Diocese of Rhode Island were read by 
the Rev. B. Watson, of Newport. The testimonials of the Standing Committees, 
by the Rev. Thomas H. Vail, of Westerly. The consent of the Bishops, by the 
Rev. H. Waterman, of Providence. The Litany, by Bishop Burgess. The In- 
terrogations, by Bishop Doane. 

The Bishop elect was assisted in robing by his brother, the Rev. S. A. Clark, 
of Philadelphia, and the Rev. E. A. Washburn, of St. John’s, Hartford. 

The Veni Creator Spiritus and the Consecrating Prayer and Sentence, were 
by the Presiding Bishop, with whom Bishops Doane, Hopkins, Eastburn, Bur- 
gess, and Williams, united in the laying on of hands. 

Bishop Eastburn proceeded with the Communion Service, administering both 
the bread and cup to the other Bishops. The Elements were administered to 
the Clergy by Bishops Doane, Southgate, Burgess, and Lee; and to a large body 
of the Laity by the Rev. Drs. Van Kleeok and Hallam, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Suddards and Hathaway. The Post Communion was by en oe the 


Presiding Bishop reading the final Collect and pronouncing the Benediction, 
ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Barnard, F. A. P. Cobbs, Oct. 4, St. Paul’s, Selma, Ala. 
Denniston, Edw. Green, Oct. 8, St. Andrew’s, Jackson, Miss. 
Durbin, F. Potter, Oct. 29, St. Peter’s, Butler, Penn. 
Holman, F. R. Smith, Sept. 10, Ascension, Frankfort, Ky. 
Jarvis, S. Farmar, Williams, Sept. 24, Christ, Middletown, Conn. 
Lance, L. C. Davis, Nov. 21, St. Michael’s, Charleston, 8S. C 
Lundy, J.P. ¢ Upfold, Oct. 25, St. Paul’s, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Purviance, Chas. Hawks, Nov. 21, St. John’s, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ryall, Robt. Whitehouse, Oct. 24, Trinity, Chicago, Ill. 
Spencer, W. G. Williams, Oct. 1, St. John’s, Waterbury, Conn, 
Thomas, F. W. Whitehouse, Oct, 24, Trinity, Chicago, IU. 
PRIESTS, 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 

Rev. Armitage, E. Burgess, Sept. 27, St. Mark’s, Augusta, Maine. 

“ Barrows, N. DeLancey, Sept. 22, Christ, Corning, W. N. Y. 

“ Chevers, Geo. W. Williams, Oct. 15, St. James’, New London, Ct. 

“ Corlett, T. Mellvaine, Sept. 7, St. James’, Zanesville, Ohio. 

“ Goodrich, A. B. Williams, Oct. 15, St. James’, New London, Ct. 

“ Granger, F. McIlvaine, Sept. 7, St. James’, Zanesville, Ohio. 

“ Graves, G. Hopkins, Sept. 21, Trinity, Rutland, Vt. 

“ Johnson, J. E. Hopkins, Sept. 21, Trinity, Rutland, Vt. 

“ Johnson, W. T. Doane, Nov. 26, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 

“ Kennedy, Edw. Potter, Nov. 8, Monte Acto, (Chp’l,) Franklin 


Co., Penn. 
“ Marvin, John N. Williams, Oct. 15, St. James’, New London, Ct. 


“* Mason, R. H. Atkinson, Oct. 29, St. Luke’s, Salisbury, N. C. 

“ Pridham, N. McIlvaine, Sept. 7, St. James’, Zanesville, Ohio. 
“ Reed, E. Whittingham,Sept, 24, St. Stephen’s, Baltimore, Md. 
“ Ryan, J. E. Mellvaine, Sept. 7, St. Jamew’, Zanesville, Oh. 

‘ Schenck, N. M. Mellvaine, Sept. 7, St. James’, Zanesville, Oh. 

“ Stone, Hiram, Williams, Nov. 19, St. John’s, Essex, Conn. 


“ Wright, S. R. Cobbs, Oct. 10, St. Paul’s, Selma, Ala. 
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REMOVALS. 
Name. To Uhurch,. Place. 

Rev. Appleton, S. G. Christ, Ansonia, Conn. 
“ Bronson, W. White, Calvary, Stonington, Conn. 
“ Bruce, C. A. Trinity, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
“ Butler, C. M., D. D. Christ, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“ Corbyn, A. D. St. Andrew’s, Jackson, Misa. 
“ Cosze, S. H., Jr. St. Paul’s, Oxford, W. N. Y. 
“ Hawks, Wm. N. St. Luke’s, Marianna, Florida. 
“ Hopkins, T. A. St. Luke’s, (Ass’t Min.) Rochester, W. N. Y. 
“ Kerr, David. Christ, Pensacola, Florida. 
“ Pratt, H. L. E. Grace, Sacramento, Cal. 
“ Rankine, Jas. St. Paul’s, Owego, W. N. Y. 
“ Roberts, Edm. St. Peter's, Peekskill, N. Y. 
“ Schuyler, M. Christ, St. Louis, Mo. 
“ Southard, S. L. St. John’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“ Studley, W. H. Holy Communion, Geneva, Wis. 
“ Sutton, R. B. St. Stephen’s, Oxford, N. C. 
“ Townsend, J. L. St. James’, Danbury, Conn. 
“ Tuttle, R. H. St. John’s, Salisbury, Conn. 
“ Van Rensselaer, M. Grace, tochester, W. N. ¥ 
“ Watson, Geo., D. D. St. Paul’s, Norwalk, Ohio. 


CONSECRATIONS. 


Name. Bishops. Time. Place. 
Ascension, Lee, Sept. 12, Brandywine Hundred, Del. 
Christ, DeLancey, Sept. 21, Corning, W. N. Y. 
Christ, DeLancey, Nov. 16, Lockport, W. N. Y. 
Grace, Kip, Oct. 8, San Francisco, Cal. 
Monte Alto, Potter, Noy. 8, Franklin Co., Penn. 
Redeemer, Duane, Oct. 14, Morristown, N. J. 

St. James’, DeLancey, Nov. 18, Buffalo, W. N. Y. 

St. James’, Mellvaine, Sept. 17, Zanesville, Ohio. 

St. James’, Potter, A. Dec. 17, Kingsessing, Penn. 
St. John’s, Potter, Sept. 24, Lancaster, Penn. 

St. John’s, Eastburn, Dee. 7, Millville, Mass. 

St. Michael’s, Potter, Nov. 25, Bloomingdale, N. Y. 
St. Paul’s, Freeman, Oct. 29, Fayetteville, Ark. 

St. Peter’s, Doane, Oct. 2 Spottswood, Bm. a, 
Trinity, Potter, Sept. 10, Washington, Penn. 
Trinity, Scott, Sept. 24, Portland, Oregon Territory. 
Trinity, Meade, Novy. 16, Moundsville, Va. 
Trinity, Potter, Nov. 23, East New York, N. Y. 
—_— Chase, Sept. 14, Champlain, N. Y. 
— Davis, Oct. 6, Greenville, S. C. 

—— Meade, Oct. 18, Fairmount, Va. 
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OBITUARY. 


The Rev. J. Ltoyp Jonnson died at Biloxi, Miss., Oct. 4th, of the Yellow 
Fever. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Green says of him: “I am informed by the ves- 
try that he bore his sickness with becoming patience, being much engaged in 
prayer, and frequently calling upon his ‘ Dear good Mother,’ as he called her. 
As there was no minister at hand to perform the last rites over his remains, the 
Masons buried him with the full honors of their order. 

“Mr. Johnson was a man of no common worth, Under a thick veil of modesty 
were concealed attainments in Theology and the Natural Sciences which would 
have rendered conspicuous men of more pretension. Sound in his views of the 
ministry which he exercised, and thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Christ 
and the Church, he was admirably adapted to a people who prize faithfulness 
and devotedness in their minister far above the temporary eclat that is won by 
splendid talents or finished elocution. An aged mother in Illinois will rot be 
bowed down without cause when she hears of the death of so loving and so 
devoted ason. May the ‘God of all consolation be with her in this trying 
visitation.’ ” 

Died, on Monday, the 9th Oct., the Rev. George Tuompson, son of Irvine 
Thompson, Esq., of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and Rector of St. James’ Parish, Mani- 
towoc, Wis., aged 36. 

The Rev. Rurus M. Wurre, formerly Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Montpe- 
lier, Georgia, died at Petersburg, Va., on the 30th of October, of consumption. 
Mr. White was a native of the State of New York. He was for some time rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church in Savannah. In consequence of ill health, he relin- 
quished his charge and became connected with the Montpelier Episcopal Fe- 
male Institution, near Marietta. He lately visited Cuba in the vain hope of 
benefiting his rapidly declining health, and was returning to Savannah when 
he was stricken down by the hand of death. 

The Rev. Jonny H. Hanson died at Hoboken, N. Jersey, on Monday, Oct. 9th. 
He was Assistant Minister to Rev. Dr. Hawks in Calvary Church, New York 
City, and had charge of Calvary Chapel. Mr. Hanson was in many respects a 
remarkable man. He was thoroughly educated, he possessed genius of a high 
order, fine taste and a vigorous imagination. He was arduous and impulsive, 
and an utter stranger to what is called expediency. His Churchmanship was 
uncompromising, but was more than a mere opinion; it was an active princi- 
ple. As a writer he wielded a pen of more than ordinary power. His review 
of “Coxe’s Christian Ballads,” and of * Milton’s Prose and Poetical Works,” 
and his article on “The Jubilee Year,” which appeared in the Church Review, 
attracted much attention. Of late years he has been much engaged in trying 
to prove that the Rev. Eleazar Williams is the lost Dauphin of France, the 
truth of which supposition he appeared not to doubt, though it is, we believe, 
generally regarded as fabulous. His closing hours were eminently peaceful. 
With a numerous family wholly dependent on him, amid discouragement and 
disappointments such as few are called to meet, he never murmured ; and in 
frequent prayers, in the reading of God’s Word, and the reception of the Holy 
Sacrament, his faith grew brighter as the shades of night gathered around him. 
At his funeral at Calvary Church, the following clergy were present. The Rev. 
Drs. Hawks, Berrian, Seasury, 8. R. Jounson, Price, Van Kierck, Spencer, and 
Hateut; the Rev. Messrs. Bruce, Jackson, Stewart, Evans, WEAVER, ToWELL, 
Frost, Hart, R. Cox, Cuauncey, Beacn, Geer, Hupson, Hatsey, E. Coox, Wes- 
ton, and H. M. Davis. A meeting of the clergy was subsequently held in the 
church for the purpose of expressing their feelings in reference to their depart- 
ed brother, and for kindred purposes. The Rev. Dr. Berrran was called to the 
Chair, and the Rev. Dr. Hareut was appointed Secretary. The Rev. Dr. Hawks, 
the Rev. Mr. Bruce, and the Secretary of the meeting, were appointed a Com- 

mittee to prepare and place on record a proper notice of the life and labors of 
this faith{ul son of the Church, and to embody the sentiments of affection and 
respect with which he was regarded by his brethren. 
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From the relatives of Mr. Hanson we have been furnished with the follow- 
ing brief sketch of his life; from whom also we learn with pleasure that it is 
in contemplation to prepare, at no distant day, a volume as a Memorial of him. 

John H. Hanson was born in the Island of Jamaica, W. 1., in 1815. His 
family on all sides have been members of the Church, and in the Goldsmith 
branch, (for he was the great-nephe w of Oliver Goldsmith,) with scarce a breach, 
have for many generations had one of its sons ministering at her altars in the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 

He came from England, in which country he was educated, to the United 
States in 1839, for the double purpose of entering the Ministry of the P. E. 
Church, and of being reunited to his Mother and only Sister whom he had not 
seen for many years; and who in consequence of the unhappy state of their 
native land (Jamaica) had removed to this country. 

He was ordained Deacon in 1841, by Bishop Doane, at St. Mary’s Church, 

Burlington, N. J. He then took charge of Zion Church, Belvidere, N. J. In 
1842 he removed to Connecticut, and was ordained Priest by Bishop Brownell. 
He officiated for a year at the Church in East Plymouth, and in August, 1848, 
married Miss Caroline Amelia Rich, of Bristol, Conn. In November of that 
year he removed to Key West, Florida, and took tharge of St. Paul’s Church. 
n 1845 he received a call to St. Paul’s Church, Waddington, St. Lawrence Co., 
N. Y., of which he was Rector for six years. He was much beloved by his 
parishioners, and only left a place to which he was much attached because the 
resources of the Parish had become diminished through deaths and removals, 
and he could not therefore obtain a support for the family dependent on him. 

He came to the City of New York in the autumn of the year 1851, and com- 
menced a mission in connection with Calvary Church, with which Parish he 
wus associated until his death. In May, 1852, his family left Waddington and 
joined him in New York. 

In connection with Waddington he had the missionary siation of Norfolk, 
where a beautiful Gothie structure attests his taste and zeal. This is not com- 
pleted; and could he speak from his grave, cne of his supplications to his 
brethren would be, that this labor of his love may not be forgotten, but finish- 
ed and the Word of God be preached there. 

He published a small volume of Juvenile Poems in England, and some of 
these will, if possible, be rescued from oblivion, and published in connection 
with the Memoir, as also a collection of religious poetry which originally ap- 
peared in the New York Churchman, &c. He has written much for various 
Church periodicals, but has published no book in this country except the one 
entiled “Tue Lost Prince.” 

He died of Pneumonia. His sufferings were extreme, but were borne with 
the utmost Christian resignation. He has left a wife and four children, besides 
others who were greatly dependent on him. The Clergy and his friends in 
New York and vicinity are making an effort in behalf of his family. 


Proressor Henry Reep.—Among the victims who perished in the awful dis- 
aster which befel the Steamer Arctic on the 27th of September last was Henry 
Reed, Vice Provost and Professor of English Literature and Rhetoric in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Unable now to give a more particular account 
of his life, we copy the following. A writer in the Banner of the Cross aays: 
His deep religious sentiment and exalted Christian character leave no doubt on 
the minds cf his friends, that the change to him, however painful to them, is 
one of entire happiness. There is no room, in his case, to mourn over years of 
wasted energies or misapplied faculties, partially redeemed, as too often oceurs, 
by a late repentance. Mr. Reed, from the beginning, was a correct, upright, 
industrions and faithful person ; ever striving for the better and full develop- 
ment of his own intellectual powers, and consecrating his deepest convictions 
and his best efforts to the cause of the religion which he professed. He was a 
Philadelphian, a graduate of the University, in which he afterwards taught, 
and upon taking its honors, he devoted himself, for the usual period, to the 
study of the law, with much ardor and with great proficiency. His acquire- 
ments in that science stood him in good part in his after professional career, 
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when he made instruction in the Constitutional Law of our State, and of the 
United States, an important part of his course. He was admitted to the Bar 
and practised, for a short time, with a fair prospect of full success ; but he was 
led by his strong literary tendencies to abandon the law for the sake of a post 
in the literary department of the University. 

Mr. Reed was one of the few thoroughly literary men among us. He was 
far, however, from being a mere student of letters, He was profoundly versed 
in history, particularly that of our own country and of England. He was a 
lover of our republican institutions, and a friend and supporter of law and or- 
der; anxious for the advancement and the glory of the Commonwealth—a pa- 
triot as well as a scholar. In his devotion to literature, he had not overlooked 
the too many less inviting departments of moral and mental science; on the 
contrary, he turned to that important branch of mental culture with extreme 
ardor, and was deeply read in the truths of Moral Philosophy, embracing the 
evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, and also the theology of the 
Church of which he was a devoted member. Of late years, his partiality for 
these graver studies had become more marked, and no doubt, on that account, 
he was the better fitted for that sudden termination of his exertions, which has 
induced this hurried notice’of his early death. Early it may be called, when 
we remember that he was but forty-five years of age, in the very ripeness of 
his powers, and with a fair field before him for their ardent and active employ- 
ment. When the sea shall give up her dead, we believe that few worthier of 
honor will come forth from her dark recesses than the subject of these remarks. 

Among his additions to our Literature are his edition of Mahon’s History of 
England, in 1849, with valuable Editorial Notes; and also his elegant edition 
of Wordsworth's Poetical Works in 1851, with Notes, Preface, Biographical 
Note, &e. Of the great Poet, Prof. Reed was a particular friend. He was a 
grand-son of Gen. Reed of the Revolution, who was the friend and Secretary 
of Washington. He married a grand-daughter of the late Bishop White ; and 
a Sister-in-Law, Miss Bronson, perished with him in the Aretie. 

Among the distinguished persons also lost in the Arctic, were Judge Sanford, 
an eminent member of the New York Bar, and Prof. Catherwood, the well- 
known artist. 

Deatru or Cuter Justice Caurcn.—The Hon. Samvet Cuurcn, LL. D., Chief 
Justice of the Superior Court of Connecticut, died at Newtown, Ct., Sept. 13, 
1854, aged sixty-nine years and stven months. He was the second son of Na- 
thaniel Church, and was born in Salisbury on the 4th of February, 1785. The 
original emigrant of this branch of the family was Richard Church, who came 
from Plymouth to Hartford with the early settlers of Connecticut. 

At the age of twelve years, the subject of this memoir was placed at the 
Academy in North Canaan, and there commenced the study of Latin under the 
eare of Mr. Asa Day. In the winter of 1798 he began the study of the Greek 
language with Mr. Thomas Fitch, at Canaan Corners. In April, 1799, he was 
sent to Bethlem to complete his studies, preparatory to entering college, under 
the care of the Rev. Dr. Backus, at that time one of the most eminent instruc- 
tors in the United States. He remained in Bethlem during the summer, and in 
September of the same year, was admitted a Freshman at Yale College, at the 
age of fourteen years. While at Yale, he distinguished himself as a scholar, 
particularly in the department of belles-lettres, and graduated with honor in 
1808. In April, 1804, he entered his name as a student at law with the Hon. 

Judson Cantield of Sharon, with whom he remained until April, 1806, when he 
removed to Litchfield, and became a member of the celebrated Law School, 
then under the management of Hon. Tapping Reeve and James Gould, Esq. 
After attending a course of Lectures, he was admitted to the bar of Litchfield 
County in the following September. He opened an office in his native town, 
and here he spent most of his professional life, and laid, by slow degrees, a 
solid foundation for lasting and honorable fame. He was chosen member of 
the General Assembly in 1818, and between that time and 1831 was a member 
at six sessions. He was senator under the constitution (elected by general 
ticket) from 1825 to 1827; senator under the district system three years, and 
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Judge of Probate for eleven successive years. In 1833 he was appointed Judge 
of the Superior Court, and in 1847 elected Chief Justice—in 1845 he removed 
to Litchfield, his late residence. Asa Lawyer and a Jurist he ranked among 
the ablest men in the country. His ready and comprehensive grasp of his sub- 
ject, his accurate and solid learning, his spotless integrity, the impartiality and 
firmness of his judgment, his kindness of manner—all these contributed to 
raise him to that high position which he so ably filled, and where he com- 
manded such universal respect. 

It was however as an earnest Christian man and an uncompromising Church- 
man that the name of Chief Justice Church especially deserves a place on our 
pages. Before God, and in the presence of his Saviour, the accomplished 
Scholar and the venerable Judge was meek and humble as a little child. Inthe 
Parishes where he resided, at Salisbury and Litchfield, he shrunk from no ap- 
propriate duty. In Salisbury the very existence of the Church Parish almost 
depended upon him. In the absence of the Minister he regularly officiated as 
Lay Reader; and by his fidelity as a Warden, as a liberal supporter, and wise 
counselor he stood by the Church in her days of reproach and discouragement. 
It was such material that the early Churchmen, of Connecticut were made 
of—men who knew nothing of a spurious liberality or a mongrel Catholicity— 
men who received the Church as it was established by Christ through men 
moved by the special workings of the Holy Ghost. The parents of Judge 
Church were Methodists; and in early life he attended upon the Congrega- 
tional services. It was not until the year 1833, and when he was 48 years of 
age, that he professed his faith in Christ ; when he was baptized and confirmed 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Brownell ; and until the day of his death, his Chris- 
tian character gained strength and emitted a still brighter light as he advanced 
deeper and deeper into the shades of declining years. 

We have said that Chief Justice Church was an uncompromising Church- 
man. He was so from intelligent conviction. We remember to have spent an 
evening with him in the year 1846, when the subject of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and especially the claims of her three-fold Ministry, formed the 
topic of conversation. We wish we could state the argument for that Minis- 
try as it was then presented by his acute, analytical, logical, well furnished 
mind. Not an impartial jury in the world could have hesitated in the decision 
of the question. And yet he was one of the most charitable of men, He 
treated the religious opinions of others with kindness, while he religiously 
reverenced his own. He was too honest a man to be forever trying to see how 
far he could swerve from his own religious convictions. 

Although Chief Justice Church was a ready writer, yet aside from bis care- 
fully prepared Charges—he seldom appeared before the public as an author. 
And yet his “ Centennial Addresses” at Salisbury and at Litchfield show what 
he was capable of accomplishing if his attention had been turned in this di- 
rection. 

The life of such a man is, in our day, an instructive lesson in many respects, 
and deserves more than this brief and imperfect record. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


This meeting was held by appointment at Hartford, Conn. It commenced 
on Tuesday, Oct. 2d, and continued until the evening of the following day. 

The Presiding Bishop, Bishop Brownell of Connecticut, took the Chair, and 
the meeting was opened with prayer by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Doane of New 
Jersey. The other Bishops present were Bishops Whittingham of Maryland, 
Chase of New Hampshire, Eastburn of Massachusetts, Burgess of Maine, Will- 
iams, Assistant of Connecticut, and Southgate, together with Rev. Dr. Lee, 
Bishop elect of iowa, Rev. Dr. Clark, Bishop elect of Rhode Island, and Rev. 
Dr. Potter, Provisional Bishop elect of New York. The Rev. P. Van Pelt was 
nominated and unanimously elected Secretary, 

Rev. Dr. Van Kleeck, Secretary and General Agent of the Domestic Com- 
mittee, read the Report of the Domestic Committee, which stated the receipts 
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of the past year to have been $38,404.15, which, with the balance from last 
year, made the total amount of available funds for the year, $40,643.94. Num- 
ber of contributing parishes, 620. It was a very able, interesting and satisfac- 
tory document, and highly encouraging to all who are interested in the work 
of Home Missions. The force now in the Domestic field includes four Bishops, 
and ninety-four Presbyters and Deacons. There has been no death, during the 
past year, among those upon the list of the Committee. The income last year, 
it will be remembered, was about $17,000. This year it has more than 
doubled. The consideration of this Report was referred to a Special Commit- 
‘ae, consisting of Bishop Whittingham, Dr. Alexander Vinton, the Rev. Mr. 
Udenheimer, and Messrs. Gardiner and Garthwaite. 

The Report of the Foreign Committee was then presented and read by their 
Secretary, the Rev. Mr. Denison, This was also a very elaborate, encouraging, 
and satisfactory report, showing an income of $60,881.08, that for last year 
having been $12,500.89. This brings up the total for the year to $101,525.02, 
being a gain of about $42,000 over last year. It is thus seen, too, that there 
is no antagonism between the Domestic and the Foreign field, but that while 
the former more than doubles, the latter increases by about one-third. The 
whole amount gains about 40 per cent.—a very respectable increase in one 
year, especi tally considering that Diocesan Missions have been rapidly increas- 
ing besides. The Report of the Foreign Committee was referred to #. Special 
Committee, consisting of Bishop Burgess, the Rev. Dr. Stevens, the Rev. Mr. 
Henderson, and Messrs. Newton and Huntington. 

The Rev. Mr. Odenheimer, of the Committee to whom was referred the re- 
port of the Domestic Committee, reported the following resolutions :—1. That 
the Board heartily approves of the establishment of a Misaion to the Chinese 
in California. The Rev. Dr. Tyng explained why the Rev. Mr. Syle had been 
transferred to this field. The Domestic Secretary, in this connection, read a 
very interesting letter from the Chinese in California to Mr. Syle, which indi- 
cated that a fine field of usefulness was opened to him among that class of peo- 
ple there ; resolution passed. 2. That the enlarged field of Domestic Missions 
demands of all the members of our Church an increase of fervent prayer to 
God for His blessing, and of liberal contributions for the promotion of the 
work; passed. The third resolution reported by the Committee on the Do- 
mestic Committee’s Report had reference to the increase of the salaries of the 
missionaries of the West; passed. 

Bishop Burgess, of the Special Committee to whom was referred the Foreign 
Committee’s Report, and the Report of Bis shop Payne, re ported, submitting 
resolutions approving of the several occasional pub lications of the Committee, 
of the appointment of the Rev. Dr. J. L. Clarke as a Special Agent of the Com- 
mittee, and of schools of higher education in the African Mission. 

The Rev. Mr. Richmond presented a resolution calling the attention of the 
Domestic Committee to the expediency of making some provision for emigrants 
passing over the plains West. Passed. 

Bishop Upfold, at the desire of the Bishops of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
offered a resolution declaring it expedient to send Missionaries to the mineral 
regions on the borders of Lake Superior. After considerable discussion, passed. 

The Rev. Dr. Stevens offered resolutions in reference to giving to the exer- 
cises of the meetings of the Board more of a devotional and religious charac- 
ter, together with a resolution to hold the next annual meeting in the City of 
Richmond, Va., on the 3d Wednesday in October, 1855, which were passed. 

The Annual Sermon was preached on Tuesday evening by the Rev. Samuel 
Cooke of New York. The Holy Communion was administered on Wednesday 
morning. On Wednesday evening the public Missionary Meeting was held, at 
which addresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. Hoffman and Woodward and 
the Rev. Drs. Haight, Hawks, and Tyng. 

This meeting at Hartford was an important one in many respects. There is 
a little more life, a little more working unity, a little more proof that the 
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Church is a true and living Branch of the living Vine. But she is doing almost 
nothing in comparison with her abilities. 


DIOCESE OF ILLINOIS, 


As recent events in this Diocese are already a part of our ¢ hurch history, 
and as they also involve important principles, we record the official doings, 
and these only. The Convention met in Trinity Church, Chicago, on the 25th 
of October. Two subjects out of the usual routine of Conventional proceed- 
ings, which have agitated the Diocese for more than a year, came before the 
Convention, one by the direct suggestion of the Bishop, and the other by the 
intense and genera! interest felt by the diocese in it. The first was the Cathe- 
dral question—and the second the non-residence of the Bishop. 

The latter was not spoken of in the Bishop’s Address. It was brought for 
ward by a clerical member, the Rey. Mr. Clarkson of Chicago, who proposed 
the following preamble and resolutions: 

os Whereas, It is the anxious desire of the Churchmen of Illinois to have their 
Bishop resident among them, and of right a Bishop’s residence should be with 
in the bounds of his diocese: 

Therefore, Resolved, That this Convention do, with dut t, and affec- 
ome and reside among us at his 





tionate earnestness, r quest the 





earliest con venik nce, 

Resolved, That the Bishop’s salary be fixed at $2,000, to be collected from 
the different parishes.” 

On the third day of the Session, after tl reading of the minutes, the reso 
Dr. Smallwood moved “the 
3s would “gag” discussion, and 


lution on the Bishop’s non-residence came 
previous question.” The Bishop said that 
did not feel at liberty to put it *ithout the direction of the Convention. The 
Convention, by a vote of eighteen to seventeen ordered it, and the vote on the 
original resolutions was then taken, amid great silence and evident feeling. 
The following was the result on the resolution r questing the Bishop to reside 
in his Dioces« 

Yeas—Revs. Adams, Bentley. D. Chase, P. Chase, Cracraft, A. Clark, C. P 











Clark, Clarkson, Dresser, Morrison, McMaster iglass, Noble, Pierson, Small 
wood, [ nonius,—16. 

Nays—S. Chase, Griswold, Palford, Sayres, Warner, Waterbury,—6 

The Laity passed the resolution also by a vote of thirteen to three. 

Rev. D. Chase then moved a committe ‘ appointed to tak into considera- 
ikens thes statiine al n teninn Qee-tien Ot ho] Carried: and the following com 
mittee appointed: Rey. D. Chase, Dr. Brinkerhoff, and A, G. Tyng 

On the subject of the “Cathedral System,” after much discussion, and re 


peated conferences, the Committee to whom the subject was referred modified 
their report so as to say that a Free Bishop’s Church might be so arranged by 
ion of a committee as 


‘ence of the subject to 


] 4 


proper guards of ¢ onventional control and the s Ipervis 
to render it unobjectionable, but they retained the refer 
another committee to sit during the recess, examining thoroughly the subject, 
and report upon it to the next Convention. And this report—the third pre 
pared— was adopt« d 

We know of no fact in our Church history which has awakened more gene- 
ral feeling than these matters in the Diocese of Illinois. The past history of 
the Diocese, the vast importance of the field, the considerations and the prin- 
ciples involved in the difficulties, give to the whole question extraordinary in 
terest, not only to that Diocese, but to every portion of the Church 


Nore.—A full summary of Diocesan statistics, &c., and a large amount of 
Foreign Intelligence are 1 ecessarily laid over. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In the last (October) Number, we yielded to the importunity of many 
subscribers to the Cuurcn Review, and promised to give the names of 
the Writers of the Articles in the Seven Volumes of the work already 
published. Our own long cherished conviction of the impropriety of such 
publication, and a free consultation with the best friends of the Review, 
have led us to reconsider the subject; and, at length, to determine to 
withhold such publication for the present. To this result we have been 
guided by considerations, both of a general, and a special character. 

In the first place, it is simply the question, whether the Review shall 
be merely a collection of tracts or essays, appearing over individual 
writers’ names—or, whether the Review shall have an individuality, and 
a character of its own: whether it shall be an organ, in which, and by 
which, leading questions of the day shall be discussed on their own 
intrinsic merits, irrespective of all personal and private considerations. 
Questions are perpetually arising, which demand examination by the 
test of Truth and sound Reason, and by this test alone—questions, 
where names are comparatively nothing, and principles every thing. 
With our appreciation of the work which a “ Church Review” ought to 
do, to change the poliey of the Review in this respect, would be to 
deprive it of one of its special prerogatives, and of a right which it 
ought to guard with the most jealous care. 

Besides this general consideration, there is another of even greater 
weight. Such publication would tend to frustrate one great end, for 
which the Caurcu Review was specially established. As announced in 
our original Prosrrctvus, a main object in the enterprise was to promote 
substantial and practical Unity among Churchmen on the basis of our 
common Standards of Faith, Discipline, and Worship. It was believed, 
that among the great mass of our Clergy and Laity, such unity already 
really exists; and that, to a great extent, differences of opinion proceed 
rather from different methods of interpretation of Doctrines, than from a 
want of unity in holding, and hoiding religiously, the Doctrines them- 
selves. The history of the Cavrcn Review for the last seven years, has 
established this important fact incontestably. There is scarcely a contro- 


verted subject of Theology, Doctrine, or Discipline, which has not been 
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thoroughly discussed on our pages. Baptism, Regeneration, Justification, 
The Holy Eucharist, Conversion, The Papacy, &c., &c., have beer 
treated by Writers, who certainly have not sought to evade any one 
important point at issue. And yet, it is noticeable, how completely party 


} 


lines have been uncon_ciously ignored in the manner in which these dis- 


cussions have been received. [Illustrations upon this point, sufficiently 
striking, might be cited. To this one, same, great object, Unrry FoR THE 
SAKE OF Unity, “ THAT THFY ALL MAY BE ONE,” one in sympathy—on¢ 
in action—the Cxrurca Review st stands sacredly pledged; and we 
need not say, that we are loth to deprive the Review now of the power 
to labor for that great end with less efh en \ th: n heretofore. 

At the same time, we have come to this determination, not without 
some reluctance. Aside from the desire to gratify the wishes of many 
friends of the Review, we might, perhaps, be pardoned a litule Editorial 
pride in tracing the authorship of various Articles to gentlemen high in 
official position, and public regard; or, perhaps, to pens hitherto almos 
unknown to fame. Eventually, and when the Articles shall have done 
their work, we pledge ourselves to publisl the names of the writers 
each Article; and this as an act of justice to the writers, as well ast 
gratify a laudable curiosity. 

We may mention, that of the Bishops of the Church who have co 
tributed to the Review, are the Rr. Rev. Bisnop Hopktys, of Vermont - 
the Rr. Rev. Bishop Doane, of New Jersey; the Rr. Rev. Bisno 
Wurrrtnauaw, of Maryland ; the Rr. Rev. Bisuop Hensnaw, (deceased, ) 
of Rhode Island; the Rt. Rev. Bishop Porrer, of Pennsylvania; the 
Rr. Rev. Bisnor Bureess, of Maine; the Rr. Rev. Bisnor Witiiams, 
of Connecticut; the Rr..Rev. Bisuop Arkinson, of North Carolina; thé 
Rr. Rev. Bisuor Kir, of California: and the Rr. Rev. Bisnor Ciark, of 


Rhode Island. 


In this connection, it is also, o ery account, most proper for us t 
say, that tothe Rt. Rev., the Assistant Bishop of Connecticut, tle Church 
Review is largely indebted, as we for his judicious counsel in its Edito- 
rial conduct, as for his invaluable labors in contributing to its pages. 


The Venerable A. N. Bernune, D. D., Archdeacon of Toronto, Cana 
la; and the Rev. J. Beaver, D. D., also of Canada, have furnish 
\ aluable pape rs. 

Among the Reverend Clergy and th ity of the Church, the follow 
ing Gentlemen have been Contributors he Review: The Rev. S. f 
Jarvis, D. D., LL. D., (d used,) of C .. the Rev. T. W. Corr, D. D.. 
LL. D., of N. Y.: the Rev. S. H. Turner, D. D., of N. Y.: the Rev. R 


\. Hatiam, D. D., of Conn.: the Rev. J. McVickar, D. D.. of New 
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York ; the Rev. B. L. Hateur, D. D., of New York; the Rev. D. R. Goop- 
win, D. D., of Conn.; the Rey. S. Futter, D. D., of Mass.~ the 
Rev. A. B. Cuaprn, D. D., of Conn.; the Rev. W. D. Wusow, D. D.. 
of Western N. Y.; the Rev. A. C. Coxe, of Md. : the Rev. A. N. Lir- 
'LEJOHN, of Conn.; the Rev. S. Burt, of N. Y.; the Rev. J.C. McCang, 
of Va.; the Rev. E. Atten, of Md.; the Rev. J. W. Nicnous, of 
Wisconsin; the Rev. KE. A. Wasnupurn, of Conn.; the Rev. H. N. 
Hupson, of N. Y.; the Rev. J. H. Hoparr, of N. Y.: the Rev. Guo. 
Lreps, of Mass.; the Rev. Wiii1am Payne, of N. Y.; the Rev. T. C. 
Pirxin, of Conn.; the Rev. W. W. Lorp, of Miss.: the Rev. H. C. Lay, 
of Ala.; the Rev. Paut Trarier, of S. C.; Prof. CLemenr C. Moors, 
LL. D., of N. Y.; the Hon. Jupce Reprietp, LL. D., of Vermont; P. 
Oxtver, Esq., of Mass.; A. W. Externe, Esq., of Ala.; J. V. Camppe.t, 
Esq., of Mich.; W. E. Coorg, M. D., of Mass. Articles of great value 
have also appeared from other pens. The Rev. F. L. Hawks, D. D., LL. 
D., has furnished valuable matter for the Historical Department. 

From the above list, it will be seen that the Review, so far from hav- 
ing a sectional character, represents every part of our widely extended 
Church. 

With the above brief statement, the Cuvurcn Review, now at the close 
of its Seventh Volume, is once more commended to the codperation of 
its friends. How much of imperfection there has been in our past labors 
we have no need to be reminded. And yet, while it has eschewed Ultra- 
isms and the spirit of Sectism on both sides, that the Review has not 
lacked Cirectness of aim; and that it has, in some degree, combined a 
truly Catholic toleration with positive and effective teaching, we have 
re! to believe. Among many satisfying proofs of this, we venture 
tate that a Gentleman, recently of high standing as a Clergyman in 
“T have resolved to 


to + 
one of the Denominations, writes to us as follows: 
retire from the —— Communion and apply for Orders in the 
Church. * * * * T beg leave to assure you, that the Cuurcu 
Review in general, and the Articles on ‘Religion for the Republic’ in 


We are 
happy also to say, that the subscription list of the Review was never so 
Yet to meet the necessities of the work, its pecuniary 
A vigorous effort must be made to in- 


particular, have had a large share in leading to’ this result.” 


large as at present. 
resources need to be doubled. 
crease its circulation; and we again appeal to the friends of the Review 
to aid us in this matter as they may have opportunity. We would not 
fail, however, to acknowledge with the warmest gratitude the interest 


which has been taken in the Review in almost every portion of the 


Church. 








